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Then, thy ruised their-hends, and praised and 
cblesee. the Khalifah, and said, * Kings of great justice 
should not ‘proczed_ hastily in perilous dfatters, nor act 
precipitately upon the *uformation ef friends or enemies 
in the mort impertant of all concerns. We raised this 
charge against Muhammad bin Kasim, oft of enmity 
to him, because he slew our father, and becausethroagh 
him dominion and .wealth Nave departed from our 
house ; we have come as prisoners into a foreign 4and. 
The King in his anger did not weigh our words, nor# 
distinguish between our truth and fas sehood, byt 
hurriedly i issue his fatal order. The truth is, this 
“Gan was to us as a father, or a brother; His hands 
“neve”. touched the’: ‘skirts, of our purity. Our object . 
Was to teverg Cur father, aud se we made the accu- 
sation. Quy wistes have been fulfilled, but there has 
been a Zerious failure i in tye King’s justice.” 

Then the Chief of. the Faithful, burning with anger 
a: having been entre, oped into the murder of his best" 
and ablest blest officer, of carsed the vepgeful Hindi girls to 
be irsmured alive, whilst Muhammad Késim waa , 
magnificently entonrbed at Dataascus. ~~ 

Thus does the Ara’ chronicle relate the moving tale 
sof Ande venyernce- and.of the blind fidelity of the 
‘ela warulmdus to the srecessors of their Prophet. 
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_ THE ARABS IN “BIND. 


Wren the Khiléfat reached its highest under the great 
Khalifah Walid, he sent Hariin, sop of Mahammad, 
into Hind, to seek out those ’Allafis who had slafn 
Sad, and he enjoined him, as he valued his favour, to 
hunt them dowr like wid beasts. To this his dutiful 
deputy replied that, “If his life were spared fo him, he 
corals extirpate all that remained of that detestable 
race,’ - e 
“For five years he had his Sianle fuF in overcothing 
lands thav were covered with forests, and traversed bay 
~ macy rivers, and when the death of the cfue\ and™ 
violent tyrant Hajjéi, who, althougu. “=ly, Ggvernor of 
*Trak, was, in fact, master of the entire realm | vrancitnt™ 
Persia, and the establishmc it of unity at govirnment 
under Walid, again invited ‘the arms of the Arabs to¢ 
“more Eastern conquests, the de” pee went forth fram 
Baghdad. The faithful girded ope sheir swords, b bestrode 
their steeds, and plunged onwardS on Tretesyjon of 
destructiGn, u-der the Kialffafi’selieutenant, Kutaiba, 
through Khwarizm, across the Qxus, and so onwards, 
after many an obstacle had been gverqpmae; to WeBaiaud ¢ 
Bukhara, Shaésh, and Samarkand. Even ast 
~Kishghar did they bear their lattces, and thers the 
meu o China sent anfpassadorg, ad prayed Ahem to 
hold back their hands fom the Siaughter. a 
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K&bul haa’ fa*len before > second horde, and a third 
body ad made its way through Makgén towards the 
- Pelta-of the Tndus, to revenge the cypture by the 

pirates-of Debal of oerta’n ships.which the Ruler of 
Ceylon, o- Sarandip, had sent with gifts, pilgrims, 
orphan Muhammadans,.and negra-slaves, as offerings 
to the despot of ’Irék and, the Commander of “the 
Faithful. . : aa ig 
Who these sea-robbers were, is not precisely keown, 
but they were probably the ancestors of the piratee 
Angriah, whose stronghold of Suvarndrtigevas captured 
in the eightéenth century by that tough old British 
_/%aman, Commodore James. Their ruler wa8 a_ghief 
“nama Déhir, whoxi the men of Sindh obeyed. * ‘ 
_ When petitivced to take measures to hinder further 
ravagés, the, Kha‘ifah answered that the distance and 
expendture ould be very great, and that he should 
greatly grieve to exphse the lives of the faithful to such 
risk and peril. 2 
The 2 -same_¢: cautior™had” bridled fiery Musa in his 
onwe~d ca career in Spain, and, his,horse with himself on , 
it had been forcibly Ted back to the presehice of the 
Khalifah at Damascts, to answer for his ‘over-zeal. 
a7 Entwards,” the head of the Musulméns was “Hmore- 
Ores wang ang although pis first genefal, ’Ubaidu-lla 
bm Nabhdn,-wat aefeated and slain at Debal, Land bie" 
secCud envoy, Buisil, net_with no better pate, “the 
Ardos still persevered, in spite of repeated | digcom- 
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fitures, and the young and valiant Meho“imad Kasim, 
_was their general. 

“As is showr in the Chéch-némah, this youth, £ for he 
was beardless, with a. comparatively, very sma} “force, 
pursued an almost broken career of conquest down the 
valley of the Indus. Mercy to those who bent befofe 
the-new-religion,—cruel death to the folk who adhered 
to the faith of their forsfathers,—or, perchance, when 
savage Muhan-niadan bigotry was in its mildest mood, 

~poll-tax and toleration for those who abstained from 
resistance. ° 
“With Muhammad Késim were 600@ well-chosen 
cavaliers: 4 “rom Syria, or Il Sham and "Irak; 6,008 
war-iors upon camels, and a bagyage-train 000 
camels from Khurdsgn. aid 

With this force, far inferior in «umber w& their 
innumerable opponents, an(: some reinforcemeats and 
supplies from‘that Makrén “semivdesert, which was in 

Arab hands, Muhammad Kasim “ook shipping towards 
the port of infidel Debal. ~~ 

Each of his catapults was of such mighty ee that 

"no less tKan 500 men werd Pneedéd éo develop its powers 
of destruction. Such machines, bsrrowed from ancient. 
Greece and Rome, had done good gerviecéo the PSaphet : 
‘himself at Téif;and had Greajly facilitated theuc=y>st 

~of strong Damascus and Mecca. They had also lose 
exceller™ service in Norfaern,Afgica® a - 


The infatuated Jats ad Med$ helped the invaders, 
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and served most essenti ly as foot-soldiers ind land id 
which thei¢ cavalry were ofténtimes in sorr® straits, 
“Yecarise rivers, “swamps, and canals Scovered and, 
nterseéced it. ~~ ar 
Still, notwithstanding” this much-rxeeded and timely 
ai¢, we find the‘son of Islam throwing aside his Hindi 
followers as useless appeudages where he required their 
services no » longer, and when ke had sucked the’ Hindu 
orange dry. Sumptuary laws, which prohibited the 
- wearing of gorgeous apparel, orders for the enfofced 
tonsure, the companionship of a dog, and other matters, | 
soon 2ecame lawr- for those whose alliance nad become 
dgspicable when no longer a matter of urgent | need. 
~ Wh the tidings gamé to Damaseus that Muhammad 
Kasim had propagried the True Faith throughout the 
“aorth,w-rierh provinces of Hind, dachad gained incal- 
culable -booty, hosts of adventurers rushed to join in 
-spoiling the land of the idolators. Proselytism by the 
strong arm, “and pillage went hand % hand, so that 
when Muhammad Kasim, went forth from Multén® 
towards Di rir and the north, he had no less than 
50, 00u eager _adventuxers benesth his banner. His 
conquest of such parts of Hindistén 38 he reached, 
befell-in the ninety-fourth year from the “ Departure,” 
“two xcars only after he had ridden away from Shiréze 
The. particulars, ef his“sad and miserable end, Ih 
Musannif has already told i in another episode. = 


Sa 
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- TIT. 
~ > KABUL-JNDER RATNA-PAL, THE AINDU.. - , 


Unper the Khiléfat of Mu’awiya, “Abducr-rahmén, the 
son of Samrah, penetrated to Kabut, and for a tire 
subdued it; but it- energetic~chief gathered together 
a number of his co- religionists and expelled the 
Musubniéns. 7 4 fa 

Woen Hajjaj, “the Sanguinary,” sent ’Abdu-lla, his 
“governor of Sistén, to exact the unpaid tribute, the 
wily Raja of Kabul, Ratna-Péla, or Butun Pél, Crew 
back before him, blocked up the passes, crowned the 
heights, * from which he showered“ down roc’, and~ 
* missiles of every description on the “Krab host, and cut 
off their retreat, ro “that famine stared” vhern-in, the 
face. a gre Aes 

Loth was the fanatical son of Islém to make Con- 
cessions, but necissity has no law, and hé grudgingly 
“disbursed to his Hindi fog the. great sum of seven 
hundred thousand dirhems, to save hirsealand his 
followers from otherwise assurad destruction by star- 
vation and thé.Sword. ~ is 

To efface the disgrace inflicted “ on the arms o£ | the 
~Maithful by this s signal discomfituré, Hajjai, onee more 
commissioned an expedition “mnder ithe leadershin of 
*dbdu- r-rahman bin Muhammad bin Asha’s, in the 
seven hurdredth year of 2ur Tord.” ~ 
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His i incursion degenei fied into a mere raid % or forage, 
aud al*yough 1’e came back fram Kabul laden with 
“pooty to Sist4n, | his master, the ruthleS g, Hajjaj, was 
“filled with ire at hig not having fully cartied out his 
“commands by a thérough sas eels occupation of 
th> country. 

Exasperated by a thréat of sapeenaion: ’Abduzy- 
Rahmén entered into a conmmact of alliange, with 
Ratna-Pél; by which their united armies were to 
endeavour to bring about the fall of the tyrant Hajj6j. 

Many ¥ere the vicissitudes of the struggle which 
ensued, and at “2ngth, when things went ill with 
*Abdu-r-Rahman, and he sought that protectign from 
“is al—which had been solemnly promised in the evgnt 
of the failure of ,fieir designs, the false Hindd, after 
Crertine “Is guest,for some time with simulated kind- 
ness andthospitality, detcrm#ned to betray him into the 
-hands of the vindictive anderemo: seless Hejjaj. 

Well knowing whatawould be his fate if once sur- 
rendered to his mortal,foe, AAbdu-r-Rahm4n, preferred 
committing “tide by casting himself from a precipice, 
to the tortcring and IMgermg death whichshe well 

‘knew, awaited him from” one who never forgave an 
vadverscry. 
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Iv. 
A WONDERFUL STONED 


Turre was a ston much believed in “by the various 
tribes of the Turks, to which they ascribed the prope»sy 
of causing rain, haii, or snow, ac the will of its possessor. 
All he had to do was, aftcr pronouncing with all rever- 
ence the Great Name of God, to éast it into fhe nearest 
water. The first known stone of this kind, called the 
” “Yedah,” had been the gift of the archangel Gabriel 
te-the patriarch Noah, whose son Jap*et,inheritéd it. 
Turk, the son of Japhet, quarrelled with and elew 
_ hissnephew,—who is reporicd 0 have beex thé 
ancestor of the Turkméns,—for thT possession of this 
magic stone, and“chen enmity and a brood-“nLaresé 
between his descendants an the Turkmgts.” a 
When, on one occasion, a~cordjng to the histories of. 
__ the Mongols, Tciri-yeou raised a dense fog by its means 
to the bewilderment of bis eyemies, his adversary, 
Hinan-yuan, constructed a machine forslieating the 
south, inorder to distingvish the four caréinal ‘points. 
Here we hare the “bezoar”™ stgne of Eastern super- 
_ stition, and the more practical mgriper’s ocmpass, 
“encompassed by a fog of-Oriental Tegend.,, Rope 
The old Venetian, Mareo Mylo, who,after the manner 
of themiddie ages, freely mingled the superstitions of 
the “ Moraing Land” vith those of his only scarcely 
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legs benighted Ttalz;rolates as follows When i in the 

£9 antry “hich berders on India, the Carannas (whoever 

they may have been !) Wish to make an ‘inroad and 

plunder, they, by their diabolical enchantufent, darken 
~the light of day so as to shroud their’evil deeds.” 

Even the sensible Shaikh Abu-l-F zl, that great and 
unfortunate Wazir of Akbar Shah, gravely tells ys that 
there is a lake i in the mountains-vhich divide Kashmir 
from Tibet, into which, if the flesh of-axy animal is 

* thrown, the indignant elements will pour down showers 
of snow anc rain on the sacrilegious offender! 

When Jaipaé’s Hindi soldiers, in his contest wit! 
Sv>uktigin, quailed_ in that very valley of Jalglibad, 
how s¢“well-known fer good and evil to Her Majesty’s 
troops, before 2 thé, vo them, hitherto unwitnessed and 
pelttng “dim of snaw, which paralyzed their limbs and 
rendered- them. helpless todefend themselves, they 
attributed the, Visitation to Rape 8  cmployment of 
the“ bezoar,” or “ yedah.’ 

What would they have said had they witnessed the 
explosive wraui of the Icelandic geysers, when any 
foreign substance is thrust “into them din the3é our 
modern days? : 


a 
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V. 


HOW ’4BDU-R RAZAK OF HIRA? JOURNEYED 
: - INTO BYND. 


Now the great Sul’ in Shih Rukh made’Abdu-r-Ra@ik, 
the Hirdti, his ambassador to Hindtstén, apd he weut 
down to the shores of+he Sea of?Umén, and, to the city 
and d port of Hu-miz, the great commercial sea-emporium 
at that time of all the countries of the Eastern world. 
Thither flocked the merchants and traders€rom Rim, 
Persia, Tartary, China, Trans- GangCioa India, ‘Cochin- 
China, Tibet, Ceylon, Hinddstén, | the Eastern Arehi- 
petigo, and elsewhere, with every ki Kind of mer@Nandize 
under the sun. ~ 
Long detained‘ by the soft-speaking raler Gf Marius, 
who was jealous of his e“abassy, for soinmefeial ani 
selfish reasons, ’Abdu-r-Razik, at-last procured shipping? 
, and put to sea, where, half-dead with sea-sickness, and 
sorely frightened by the anaceustomed perils of the 
deep, he and his mercantile companions “somg htysafety, 
first ine port of Masktt, arm then at Karjat where , 
the intensity*of the heat made them seriously ill. ae 
length, however, he mustered sufliciens courage ta brave « 
“the waves once more, afd eighteen daysof waspexout™ 
voyage, during which the .sea-bfe¢%es, restored his 
health—brought him tt? “the. harboyt of Kélikot im the 
land of “lind. Now th monarcltof that city bit called 
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S4muri (the Zamerx. ot the,Portuguese), and at his 
decease ~: was th» custom to raise-*is sister’ 3 son to the 
throne, ’Abdt-r-Razik relates that this \chief was as 
scantily - clothed as his subjects, ‘ud wore merely a 
—“langiti” -but that he occasionally” bedecked himself 
witu the most gorgeous raiment, is manifested by the 
relation of the Portuguese De Faria y Souza, who tell 
us that when Vasco de Gama end Pedro Cabral, were 
admitted to his presence, his whole drys» and pergon 
were covered with gold, pearls, and diamonds. Specially 
does our traveller note the custom of polyandry :— 

“ Among there people,” says he, “is a tribe in which 
ov? woman has scyeral husbands, of which aach one 
Cagag’s in a separe+e occupation. They divide The 
hours of the nish and day among, themselves, and as 
fong cany one of-them remains in the house, during 
his appfinted time, no ofSer one can enter. The 
Sémurt is of this tribe” ° .° 

The Sémuri treated the envoy with supreme con- 
tempt and.neglect, aml it ‘vas only after a wearisome 
delay that 2K great Hind Raja of Bijanagar, sent his 
herald to the petty poténtateof Kalikot, peraiptorily 
requiring him to send-the ambassador of the Khakén.i- 
Sa’id Ac him without delay. “At Kélikot,” remarks 
GurtrexeP er,“ eversthing is ‘procurable but beef, for” 
shoul anyone [: Getected in the slaughter of a cow, 
his “fe -would pa rpthe ppnalvr of the tranegesssion. 
May” the curse of God be on’ chose infidels, “who, to 
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venerate this animal, haye to rultt>e pres | of its durg 
upon their foreheade! ” continues our’ pious “Mosulmén,_ 
Under the ‘safeguard of the. Mahéraji of Bijanagar, 
“this humble individual,’ ag the ambassadgr of the 
Khakén deprecatingly styles himsglf, wert on till he, 
reached that part of Mangalore, which after having 
-heen on the first occasion abandoned by a British 
garrison, which igneniniously fled in 1768, before 
the troops ef the adventurous Haidar Ale and after 
having been retaken, but again lost to Sultén Tipu, 
only became a British possession in 1798 when the 
Maistiri tiger fell pierced with the b@romet of % British 
private. soldier, beneath the gateway of his own citadel 
ofSeringapatam. “ SS 
Once more on terra firma, to his Sreat contentment, 
*Abdu-r-Razék wended on his wap-througk awl of 
wonder, and after climbing a mighty masuntaity found a 
resting-place for a time at Dednere, where the temples} 
gardens, and palaces found grert favour in his eyes. 
Large and populous Bijinagar surpassed all that he 
had hitherto beheld; governed by a potent soyereign, 
whose wrritories reached Yrout Sarandipe (of Ceylon} to, 
the bounds of Kulbarga, and fram Bengal to Mélibér, 
its cultivation and fertility, and is £300 Inkkhours, 
: together with its elepaants ano 1 ,10@:00% Parsior’, 
made its monarch the most .absolifte/ind powerfol RAi 
in all+he land of Hin? * a, a* - A 
Girt With stupendors fortificttions, one within the 
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other, and possescng nrovision: against ¥ siege in the 
gardc’s and_cultivated fields /yhich existed within its 
limits, after the fashion of Assy ian Nineveh, its bazaars 
and warkets t teeriied with wealt1 and abundance. In 
its midst rose the palace of t th> Raj, and “in this 
Charming area there were many rivulets ang streams 
flowing through channels of cut stove, and a ast ball 
of many ‘pillars, i in which was the judgment-seat of the 
Dandik, or Administrator of the realm-and adjoining it 
wae the Ray =i mint.” 

Numerous and pampered were the trained elephants 
of this great prince, and thus our narrtor describes 
tie manner of their capture :— aa : 

OK A deen atu t large pit is dug by the path which the 
aniiaul geperaliy “takes when desirous of slaking his 
Ut, and. thig ix covercd over with reeds and a slight 
coating of ‘earth. Wi ign he falls into the trap, a man 
comes up and stzikes } him several heavy blows with a 
bludgeon. Suddenly another person makes his appear- 
ance, drives away the assailant, and casts away the 
cudgel. “de then places food before the giant of the 
forest, and withdraws. This farce is, repeated for 
several days, until at last the too-confiding elephant 
_ begins to,regard_the second man as a protector, and | 
“tetak: afatorto him. Gradually heis seduted tito” 
tanfeness, and_meekl, suc: iits to be chained and led 

“orra by his s F“pposed prone. actor.” . 
~ Gn one occasion these “lgphant-chtchOrs met with 
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an elephant who was.’f hardez mectle, and who after, 
having been -some tin > in bondage, bad ab Gonded 
from his keepers and sought, refuge in the jungles. « 
Asa burnt child is s id to dread the fire, thCastute 
animal seized a stiff lub with his trank, and mounted 
the earth cautiously as he advanced, avoiding the pf- 
fells wkich he remembered only too vividly, until he 
came in safety to the stream. But at last, urged to the 
daring enterprizeby the threats and aromises of dhe 
Raja, a mahaut ensconced himself on th bratichf a 
tree, and thence dropped down on the back of the 
fugitive as I~ was passing towards the drinking-ford. 
Seizin~ the strong cord which they strap over the back : 
and ‘chest of these animals,-and which had _not D Sen 
removed, he held it fast, and in spite ofthe. elephant’s 8 
desperate attempts to regain hig frectom, he resolsly 
persevered in his task. When le beast threw hfuself 
on one side, in the hope of crushing, his opponent, the 
agile keeper nimbly sprang on the side which remained 
uppermost, afd from time to time administesed seveyal 
sharp blows on the head of tite animal, uptil’ne gaya in 
and was brought in triumph to th8.King» 

Il Musannif perfectly agrees with ’Abdu-r-Razék 
when he says, after relating that the Résd’s 1%0Q0 
policemen were paid from the yevenued Nefives faom 
the taxes levied on the inn (mer: ble hots of ill-finse 
which prevailed i in Bijénagar, xd after ‘epicting “the 
splendour d7 these establiChments, the ‘beauty of,th® 
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bzart-rayishers, Ceir blandishments and ogling?” that 
“it is best to be 5. ief om the matter.” & 

~: Royal. was the hospitality afforded to* the True 
Believer Gy the-infidel Hinds who gave him for abode 
-a sumptuous mdusinn, “such as he recollected in his 
native Hirdt, on the high g-ound near the king’s gate,?_ 
and where ke sought repose after, the fatigues ‘of his 
journey duxing several <lays, until he wag summoned té 
the presence of the Réja. * 

Armed with those gifts, without which it would be 
both unusual and. ywise %o appear before a despot 
of the East, he beheld the Raj seated in his forty- 
pilléred,_ hall, with -crowds of holy Bréhmans poly 
his rignt and left.. He was clothed in vestments 
of, olive-golourc] satin, and roun@ Ais neck was a 
collar ot kitty pearls: His camplexion was as olive as 
his garment, and he wag spare, rather fall of stature, 
and so youthfrl that he had as yet neither beard nor 
moustache, 

Received With the utmost courttsy, ’Abdu-r-Razék, 
who was persviring distreasfullf; was allowed a sp=erb 
AMhinese fan to cool himself; and money, camphor, and 
“ betel ”-were bestowed on him. 

Nor ii the hospit< “ity of the generous, Hindi end 
here; fof daily did. ths Mvsulmén receive two sheep, 
four couple of fowlsafive “ mgns’of rice, one “ min” 
of butter, ‘and two,* varghas ” in 4old. ? 

At the? time that ’Abdu-r-Razék was “detained «in 
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Kélikot, a singular and “tragical ocenrrence be plite 
in the city’of Bijénagar. - ve 

The King’s brother, who had_ erected a new palaea, 
invited the monarch ané his-nobles te- a bartyuet ; and 
as the infidels were not accustomed {(~eat in cack 
_other’s presence, the guests were seated in a large 
hall,“and from time to time were invited, one at a 
time, to partake Gt the viands which the host had 
provided. = 

All the drums, cymbals, trumpets, and horns i in the 
city had~been got together for this occagion, and 
stunning was the dissonance they produced. 
7 When each unsuspicious victim was thus Separated 
from his fellows, two assassins jgsued “suddenly from 
their ambush, en slew him then and“herg ; and when 
his remains were disposed of, atothex wis editrapped 
and treated it like fashicn. ‘The noise and Gangour ¢ of 
the drums and trumpets so effectually drowned all cries 
and dubious noises, that n¢ft a soul knew what had 
occurred, except +a few fellow- conspirators of the 
tyaigorous giver of this Sanguinary Yom, until 
almost evpry man” of note if _the® state had beeq 
massacred. si 

While the assembly was yetwrgekinfy with he blood « 
of the victims, the murderer wéht to the na 8 palace, 
which he denuded cf, its s guards hy sending them Sf to 
his oGn mansion antentertainnnk, and then approach 
ipg-his brother and Sovereign with a may 2 af ” betel hips 
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zu which a sharn*Mageer w&s concealed, begged him 
also to Share the Peast. . * : 

Y Perhaps the Raja Suspected treason, forthe affected 
indispostion, and. declined the invigation, upon which 
ie unnatunl wregch wounded him severely with his 
pornard and left him for dead,” leaving one of his 
braves to crt off his head. Then yashing to the porti¢o 
of the palace, he exclaimed, “I flave killed the Raja, 
together with his brothers, nobles, ministets, and clfiefs, 
aud now I am your king!” 

But he hhad reckoned without his host; fer when the 
assassin who had. been detailed for the purpose had 
ad@anced to decapitpte the fallen king, the lafter yose 
as if from thé dead, and after prostrating his foe by a 
heavy bloy with a stool, made his gvay to the hall, 
where™ they usarpe was calling on the people to 
acknowl edge hia. .° ° , 

The re-appearance of, the rightful monarch speedily 
changed the aspect of affairs, and the evil-doer was 
instantly Cagt down dad Main by the infuriated 
multitude. * a Sen ese 

» When, howéver, the Raja lo¢ked abogt him, and 
found ghat absolutely n® single counsellor or relative 
had been left Slive} gis only resource was to send for ' 
his wis Panik, whg had, fortunately been absent. in 
Ceéylo%i before the pragedy. |, - 

When® tidings | of “his catasty>phe reached ¢he “ears 
of the Sultan ?Alé-ud-din, Ahmad Shabe the ryleg of 
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Kulbargd, he rejoiced eaceedingfegt the internecing 
quarrels of fhose Héndiis, whose weafh and t@ritories 
he Sat 
imagining that so great a disaster? and the mefsacre o} 
so many men of talent and experience, coyjd not have, 
failed to enfeeble the power of Deo Rai, he venture@ to 
‘send @n over-bearing and fisulting message to that 
prince. ° 
“sPay me’’®said lie, through his special envoy, 
“700,000 varthas of gold, or I will send a world. 
subduing grmy into your country, and widl extirpate 
idolatry down to its lowest foundaf®ofis.” © 

But the sturdy Hindi laughed at his word, @nd 

e ss hg ° 
r&ponded to his impertinent defiance by carrfing war 

and slaughter into the country of Rulbgrga itself, about 
the year of our ‘Lord 144344, axgl in that ve oT Me 
Departure” 847. rs 7 

Crossing *the Tumbadrah, Suddenly, he wasted an& 
pillaged the surrounding country as far as Ségas and 
Bijapur, and took the stfong értress of Midkal. 

Down to meet him came his Muhammdfan agversary 
with™wery gman he, could® hugger ; but® despite the 
glozing of fhe Musulman annglists, it is clear that the 
men of Kulbarga had the worst wf ié in thy hotly 
contested actions, ‘in the firste of wRichy’ gays Ife, 
“multitudes were slain on Soth Sides, and the Gindis 
prewailing, the Musubfindrunderigdht heavy lesse®” 

The result of the s®cond wastrathg more favdurable 


as became a greedy scio& of Islim; and 
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4o the Faithful, whS*drove back the men of Bdnagar 
to shefter withiw the walls of MYdkal. oAfter much 
pbragging and bSasting, however, King “Aldeud- din was 
only tos glad to accept g pegce whigh included a mere 
nominal trjpute, and to abstain from further aggression 
onthe determined ae persistent idolator. 

To distract his mind from the disappointment whic 
was the natural cousequence of so@ntoward and unsatis- «, 
factory a termination of a campaign, on the succassful 
result of which he had overweeningly counted, he 
devoted himself particularly to the correctign of abuses 
andi imforality in ffs territories. Chains were put round 
th€ necks of loafipg Kkelandars and other idle gnd 
dissipzted vagabonds, who were forced to act as scav€n- 

ers in the Ee to undergagthe hardest of hard 
laboui.* eat 

As t#? the wine- bibber,. melted lead was poured 
“down his threat, whateytr might be his rar or station; 
and when the grandeon of his friend, Sa’id Muham. 
mad, broke the Jaws of elslam, ayd not only drank to 
excess, but® brutally maltreated a courtezan, the sinner 
underwent Sio-less than fo hundred bastinatSbiows 
on the sole of his feat, and the unlucky harlot was 
paraded, covered wéty the skin of an ass, through thee 
City, art eudrivenforth with cOntumely*, Oh virtuous 
Selt& ’Alé-ud- din | ° 

Mow “whilst thisewar was in progress agginse the 
Mustimins of Kulbatga, under the ordeys of that good 
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friend ot ?Abdu-r-Razak-. the Waste or Dandik, the 
Rai, unhappily for the traveller, appoisited as hts tem- 
porary substitute a certain Hambah Murfr, of whom _ 
*Abdu-r-Razik cauriot bring himself to write ju terms 
of affection. os 

“ Tle was diminutive in stature, malignant, low-born, 
tle, savage, and reprobate; all the most abominable 
qualities were united in him, and there was not an 
estimable trai i his composition. When the seat of 
administration was polluted by that wretch, he stopped 
my daily allowance.” “ Hine ille lachryme!” But 
worse remained behind for this sojourncr in that Reathen 
land, for¢he men of Hurmiz, whose insatiable lust%of 
gat made them jealous of every interloper (as, by-the- 
bye, our own East India Company afterwards s styled the 
“unchartered ” whose ships came to.trade i in Aind*in” 
after-days), ingratiated thetaselves with Hambad, Murir, 
and persuade the Rai that | poe ’Abdu-r-Razék was no” 
genuine ambassador of the Khakén, but had come to 
his Court armed with spufious a@ocuments. « 

However, there was a break in the clouas-for a time 
when ts> gogd Wazir geturnell with spoils and Musul- 
man captives from his Kulbargar expedition, and much 

did he rate his graceless substitute for baving Stopped 
the rations of*Abdu-1®Razdk, on whom Ae, ereover, 
bestowed 7,000 fanéms on th® very day of his arrivals 

Twa Musulmans from*Khurising who were resid2nts 
of Bijénagar, were deButed to *accofapany ’ Abau-r- 
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Razak on a return-gmnbassy to his master. When the 
envoy hed his audjence of leave, thg monarch tod him 
“that a rumour hed spread that he was not a bond-fide 
nvoy & the Sultéme Mirzd Shéb Rukh? and that, 
, Should he come”back wit’ cofivincing proof that he was 
sere by so great a sbvereign, he would be received with 
all due honour. . ie 
So ’Abdu-r-Razik packed up, his belongings, and 
shaking tMe dust of Hindustén from his glippers, went 
towards the shore of the sea of ’Umén, and in eighteen 
days arrived at the harbour of Mangalir, in January, 
A.p. 1444, whences after secking a “ fal,” or %men, from 
thy holy Kurdn, in which he found the appropriate 
verse, .* Be not afraifi, for you have been rescued figm 
the tribes of wicke@men,” he embarked once more. 
* Wis aecSunt of this sea-trip is s8 thoroughly that of 
an Orignil “landsman, the II Musannif cannot 
‘refrain from quoting it »— ° ae 
“ Sometimes,” he writes, “ we were engaged in con- 
versation gn the extragrdinary events and wonderful 
appearances*which had come under our observation, 
and our he@rts.enjoyed Peace and contentment.,,.Some- 
times from the effect of gontrary winds, which resembled 
drunkéeds, the cupof vicissitude found its way into the 
essel, and its plafks which were so, joined as to 
resereble a continu®us “ne, were on the point of 
becaming separate’ like isolated letters of the alphabet.” 
Waen a ragins: tempest which overtook the*voyagers 
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had lulléd, and the sea had sales down to their heart’s 
desire, “hey sighted, at the end of Wi “hifi a, the meuntain- 
ridges of Balahat and after repasring damages at ’ 
Maskat, théy reached the port of, Khirfakén,« where” 
the night was so het that, whex dawn broke, you might 
have said that the sky had set the earth on fire, and | 
where the strong-winged bixd of the air, and the fish 
“ih the ‘depths of the Sea, were equally scorched by the 
heat!” 

From thence, with no interruption, they securely 
reached the haven of Hurmiiz, after having been exposed 
to the perile of the ocean fivc-and-seventy days. ~ 

It would uot take a British steamer quite so long.to 
complete “the same voyage, for navigation and science 
are not now- a-days so crude and imperfect as they were 
when ’Abdu-r-Raz4k first journeyed int6 Hird } 





VI. 
THE ECCENTRIO® sUMRAS. rn 
Now, if i the annalist, Mit Tahir Muhammad Nasydni, 
of Thatta, wlio was himself a man‘of Sindh, is worthy 
of credence, the Stimrés were 2 most peculiar «people, 
“One of them, Dida Syimra, killed‘all his, «brothers whe 
refused to submit to become Ais bendsmen ; and if was 


fashionable to have the -nails of the hands and feet 
extracted by the barber-from the xoots: © 
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When asked why they underwent such uncailed-for 
and un@ecessary , torture in gaiefy of heart} they 
“answered that they were not as other men, and could do 
What therrest of theirespecies were incapable’ of doing. 

Clothes once® worn were ‘ast asMe and never re- 
‘sumed; and’ when @ man’s wife had become a mother 
she never again shared histouch. 

A Stimré woman, when about to be baisugte to fed 
and who féit distracted* at the prospect af the sever- 
ance between her and her much-loved lord and master, ‘ 
which would inevitably ensue the moment their off- 
spring sew*the lighé, medifated how to comtvince him 
thay child-birth did not render a female impyre. In 
pursuance of the pla? she” had conceived, she gave $l 
the clothes which her husband took off to the washer- 
r@arm with *strict injunctions to lense them with 
great care.*® ° 
“ One day, when he hat ta&en a bath> hg called for 
linen to dry Tis limb$, and some which had been 
washed and Jaid aside wag given to him. “ What new 
cloths are these,” said he, “for they are unusually 
soft ?” *andewhen his wo explained, he declaged his 
"intention of wearing wasped clothes for the future. 

€ Sutk then,’ sajg his spouse, “is the condition of 
women, ang aby shofid men abjwre their.society when 
they have undergone urif@ation ?” 

The hysband adsnitted the error of his former ¢ Ways, 
and the whole tribe fillowed his®xample. 
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But this little anecdote proves, that the eccentric 
Stimréd possessed at-least the virtue ef cleanliness. 
Well would it be were other Easterr. nations, Turks,” 


Arabs, PerSians, and Afghans, tG wit, to do Sikewise, 


and not to wear*foul garments, which remain with | 
them until the tattered remnants literally walkeoff 
—their backs. f 
Little benefit do they derive from their frequent 
baths and ablrtions, when they invariably re-cover 
their freshly-cleansed bodies with the same verminous 
raiment. 


Vil. 
olf FIERY ORDEAL. © 


© i 
Now when ’Umar, the Sifnra, governed in Sindh, he 
a 8! fi 


imitated not the virtues and chastity of his namesake¢ 


that sturdy and bigoted early"Apostle “of Islam who 
overcame Syria and bumned,the great Alexandrine 
Library, who contented himself during hi® most, trying 
campaisns with the dates and Tudg habilinfents of his 


forefathers of the desert, andgwhose name, although > 


_ in the odour of sanctity amongst Synnigectaritf, is an 

” abomination and a stench in the Spstrilseof he Shiai 
of Persia. a el e 

No married woman ‘or maiden Whom hes coweted 


escaped from his licentidus clutches. 


fa 
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Now there was a-tvoman whose name was Mardi, 
inasmucl? as she was one of the Martis, who dwelt in 
‘the wastes about *Umar-Kot, and who ere »known as 
the Wanderers of te Desert.” Her betiotied; the 
youth Phag, had” been discarded, and “her parents had 
bestewed her in marriage on a relative. 

In revenge, the forsaken” one squght the licentious 
*Umar, and, after lauding the beagty of M4rii, urged 
him to seize her for himself, Ever ready 4o listen, to 
advice which accorded so well with his own debauched 
inclinations, the chieftain of the Stimrés mounted a 
swift camel, and rSumhly carried off his unwilling prize 
to kas citadel. me 

Vainly did he attempt” to win the consent ‘of the 
chaste wife, wha 2 spufned his presents and derided his 
crue? anger, until at last her unswerving fidelity to her 
conjugal “duty “during an ghtire year, of captivity, 
goftened the heart of the abductor. A 

Sending at t the end of that period for the injured 
husband, he,restored himahis Pife together with great 
gifts ; hut thé husband did not credit his fair wife’s 
aburity, and ilifed ang harshly ahused her. 4 

’Umar’s indignation ghen this came to his ears 
exceedgt all beunds, | and he despatched a force to 
panish the @14eti tribe, which, hewever, decamped on 
hearing of his approach and@escaped into the trackless 
wild@ f me 

Brave . Mardi. thowever: dared to present “herself 
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before the despot and to say, “But for your unjust 
behaviour in the first instance towavds me, shen you, 
detained mpe as your prisoner for tweive long | months, 
my husband youll have had no cause for Auspicion 
and jealous anger.” rs 
Moved by her words ’Umar ‘consented thatthe 
=~ Hindy oath and ordeal of fire should be resorted to 
in order to convince the unbelieving husband of the 
unblemished chastity of his ill-treated spouse, 

A fire was kindled and a bar of iron made red-hot 
therein. . 

The hand of MAréi remained fifscorched and un- 
injured evhen she lifted the, glowing metal from®he 
flemes! then were the Hinds the first to acknowledge 
her to be a stainless wife ; and® Upar, eae to” 
bring conviction ‘to the man he had-so injured, bravely 
passed, dressed_as he was, through the raging fire. 

“Glory th God!” says “thet ‘author of the Térikh-it 
Tahiri, “not a hair of his head or a ” thread of his 
garment were singed, an€& he iesued scathless from the 
flames which consume alike friend and fur.” « Umar 
aud the relatives of, the virtuows wife, ~whom idle- | 
talkers had éalumniated and xeviled, were now raised 
in public opinion; the doubts which chad tormented 
the husbané vanisl@d, and his unkind ® treatment 
ceased. 7 i . 

It's to be hoped, although of ’Quiar’s future coMJuct 
we have no record, that, in vie® ofthis dispgrteable 
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ordeal, he abstained *in after days from coveting his 
neighbours’ wives,and became a pattern of morality to 
his subjects. 





. 
_ ? 


Vill. 


A LOSING TWO-DICE GAME, OR A HINDO SfORY 
- OF A @OCK AND BULL. 


Now when Yudhishthira and his mighty Péindava 
brethren had brought all the reigning monarchs with 
their treasure from the conquered lands of Khatai, 
Ria, and all the regions of the world, to their great 
city, Indraprashtha, the envy of the race of the 
adverse Kaurayas “waxed exceedingly, and Duryo- 
dhata, &fter much, crafty counsel, Enticed the open- 
hearted ‘and unsuspicious Sofis of Papdu to gamble 
‘vith him at the game of “ pésha,” which is played 
with two dice, for unhéard-of stakes. The black-leg, 
Duryodhang, so deceived, his yuests that their losings 
were epormeas. - ° 

But on fheix ruin, hé proposed as last Stake of all, 
that if they won they should receive back* all they had 
hitherfv lost, put that in the event of further ill- | 
fortune, they shouldSforsake ther homes and habita- 
tionseand dwell in the jur$le, with no companionship 
but¢hateof the beaags and feathered tribes for thé long 
space of twelve Fears. 7 : 
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To these hard conditions was ddded another stipula- 
tion, that they shoald seek their livelihood in® disguise. 
for yet one year more, and that if they should be 
recognised by angone, they, shduld endure fhe hard- 
ships of a forest- ‘life for another twelve years. . 

Having lost their last wager “to the unrighfeous 
Kaurgva, like true ,men the Pandavas kept to their 
unlucky bargain, sud when their twelve years of 
penance came’to an end, they “made their way to the 
district of Win, which is near Sitéra in the “Southern 
Land.” 7 

From thence they sent Sri Kifishna, (that since 
deified, A pollo of the Hindis, and the beloved of®the 
Gopis or “ Milk-maids,”) as their ambassador, to 
demand the restitution of their fandg from the False 
and crafty Duryodhana; who heeded, not fheir® just 
appeal. F ee 

Then, infthe earlier times ‘of the “ Black Age,” the 
rival armies met at the lake’ of Kura- Kshetra, near 
Thaneswar, and betweef thee deserted British canton- 
ment of Karnal and the camp of Lidhianat r 

Eighteen, days did the battle endure, rand fearful was, 
the slaughtér, but in the end the Machiavellian |, Duryo- 
dhana and his allies perished almost to « man, although 
their adverseries fafed but little bette?, S&eing that, 
according to that veracihus history the “Mahé- 
bhévata,” only twelve men on gither side temfined 
alive, of whom Sri Krishna was ne. ,” zs 
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This celebrated person, foster-son of Nanda, the 
tender of cattle, ¢as born in Mathuré, and is stigma- 
-tized by many of the Hindtis as the greatest and most 
unscrupulous rogue and cheat in’ the universe, con- 
. trived to kill the R4j4 Kans, chief of the Yédavas, and 
to Seat himself on his throne. 

He, afterwards, pretended to be of divine origin, and 
myriads of credulous, Hindus tecame his proselytes, 
and his pranks and libidinous deeds, extending ,over 
a space of upwards of thirty years, are they not written 
in hyperbolic and exaggerated diction in that “ Sea of 
Love,’ the “Previ-Sagar,” in which stupid supersti- 
ti€n and licentious filth are equally mingled ?. 

The Raja Jaraésandha, who ruled over Bihar, marched 
ggainst, Krishga’s “capital, Mathuga 3 and another foe 

tothe lewd ,impostor, who was a “Mlechha” (or 
one of “those who were jot born ig the exclusive 

*Hindd faith,and was consequently refarded as an 
« outside barbarian”), came up from the countries of. 
the west. ¢ , on 

Seyenty-eight ycars, says dhe truthful annalist, did 
Sri Krishna hold cut in his strong coast-fottress of 
Dwarjka; but at last,~and when he was 125 years old,- 
quitesa youthein fact in those remote Hindt days, he. 
came to wh antimely and premévure end by assassina- 
tion®at the instigation of ‘the vindictive mother of the 
Jaté Duryodhana. + = 


They Prem Ségar,” in its first lines, ouly speaks of 
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his “ disappearance,” unwilling *to admit that the 
cherished djvinity of the lustful idolgtera shofld have, 
partaken of the common lot of mortaf men, “¢ 
So full of legend and smyth are thg ante-¢Muham- 

madan Hindé writings, that the student will scarcely 
discover a grain of truth in the ocean of popalar 
“romance which the Hinds dignity by the grand name 
of History ; we therfore, as a_rule, adhere to those 
eveyts and eefisodes which we find in Musulman 
chronicles, from the first invasion of Hind by the 
Arabs of Walid down to the death bas Aurangzeb. 





IX. 
THE ila OF eSasst AND” PANNEN, 


Now the holy Bréhman, Naniya, and his wife, 
Mundhar, who dwelt in Bhambarwaré, beneath the rule 
of Raji Dalu, were desifous ef offspring, and when a 
daughter was born to thgm, who was “ the Envy,of the 
full moen,” g revelation came” to her parents that she 
was destined’ to become the bride of a Musylmén. 
.Dreading so great a disgrace, her father ahut hérgup i in 
a box, “ like 2 pearl itits aba Ps aad cast hé> into. the 
river. * 
Now fortune willed that the cuyent of the str€am 
should bear the poor litfle waif to*the ¢fty of Bhanibir, 
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in which dwelt the rich washerman, Lila Néniya. who, 
although*he boaste of 500 assistants in hisatrade, was 
a childless man, * : 

When kis apprenticés bgought hint the box from the 
bank of the river, where they had discovered it whilst 
purse@ing their avocation after the fashion of Hind, 
he opened it, and, struck with pity for the founding, 
adopted it as his own, and gave it* the name of Sassi, 
or the Moon.” : aes =) 

As she grew up, all people were spell-struck by her 
charms, of which all coveted the possession ; “wherever 
she seated herself “nYen crowded round her like the 
clus@@r of the Pleiades.” , a 

When the caravans from Kich and Makrén arrived 
at Bhambir, with, their merchandizg, young Panniin, 
thé son of the Chief of Kich, peheld’ fair Sassi and ' 
surrendered his heart to her whilst shee on her side, 
bétame enamoured of the handsome young scranger, : 

To be near to his beloved and to have a chance of - 
meeting her, he assumed*the fark and disguise of a 
washermgn, atid became an apprentice of her adopted 
father. es ° ¢ . by Se 

Now the wicked wife of a goldsmith, who had also 


. fallen ing love with ‘good-looking Panniin, with an 


unholy and ¢ngual affection, sougitt to bring about a 
separation between the lovers by exciting Pannip’s 
jealou¢y ; Sut her malignant efforts were unsuccessfuty 


“and tl gevoted Birl phssed through the ordeal, like 


3 
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gold shrough the raging fire,’ and was at last married 
to Panntirg a > A 

Panntr’s father was a bigoted Nlusulmén, and -ip 
order to free his son from tHe enthralmeat of his 
Hindu bride, he, with the aid of his other sons, borg 
away the sleeping husband from the arms 6f his 
unsespecting spouse. 5 

When the unhagpy Sassi awoke and found that she 
had been roboved of her living treasure, she wailed and 
tore her garnients, and set off in quest of the lost one. 

“ With the feet of affection” she traversed the 
rugged hills, and after accomplisning a distance of 
about-forty “ kos,” she fell exhausted from thirst and 
Sas convulsed, striking her feet on the ground as if in 
the agony of death. By the power of God, she found 
a pool of water, and _she drank- and revived. “Con- 
tinuing on ber way some six or seven “kos ” further, 
she again was harassed by‘thirst, and was saved by 
her gentle appeals for forbearance from the hands of a 
rough shepherd, who, althorgh he had sat first made 
up his mind to maltreat her, subsequently relented. for 
a while, and went to fetch jill. to refregh the fainting 
damsel. — : _ 

Fearing he would renew his_bath*ome advances on. 
his return, the despairing Sassi jwho hed Zo longer any 
hope of again beholding her beloved Panntry vented 
the anguish of her heart before the Almighty @who is 

the Comforter of the helpless)’ ; ; 
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Then, by a miraculous interposition, the hill was 
erent asunder, and “the distressed Sassi fouad a refuge 
ip its bosom. The wicked shepherd, when she beheld 
this martel, repgnted him of his evil intentions, and 
@laced a heap of stgnes to mark the spot where the 
abys? had just closed on Sagsi. 

Now when Panniin, who ‘had been brought i in chains 
before his father, showeg such syniptoms of grief and 
restlessness, that his reason was looked on‘as ‘endangened, 
his father yielded, and sent him, in company with his 
brothers, to seek the, lost Sassi. 

Arriving at the spot of her entombment, and learning 
the® strange prodigy, from the shepherd, Pannjn 
dismounted from his camel, and went toward the hedp 
of, stores, 

‘Casting himsdf on the groung, he cried aloud to the 
Almighty, beseeching that he might be joined to his 
love, 

"As no euler before God is ever left without hope, 
the hill at one opened did admitted Panmin, and]jhe 
and hiss‘ mistress were encased like twin-almonds in 
one shell.” : . - ° 

This most veracious sry of unhappy affection still 
finds helievers at Hifgini and elsewhere in the parched 
up ‘land of Sindh. 


“ 
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X. 
A HINDUSTANI FEMALE FIENDe 
e 


In the days of Sultén {bréhim, “when there was 
abundance in the land of Hind, a tradesmaneof the 
toyn of Siména chanced to be summoned from his 
house on pressing, business, and when he departed he 
gave charge $f his house to a trusty friend and neigh- 
bour who used frequently to visit the dwelling in order 
to advise and assist the wife of the absentee in her 
household concerns. ae 

Becoming aware that a young and good-lopking 
gouth was frequently a visitor there, and reflecting 
that he could be no relation of the owner of the house, 
the neighbour’s” mind became filled with suspicion that 
something wrong was Zotng on, and in ordér to satisfy his 
doubts, hf. secretly pierced hole through the partition- 
wall which divided his friend’s dwelling from his own, 
and kept a close watchn _« ® 

One night he saw,a youth dresseWcin white and 
muck scented with perfumes, enter -ang seat himself 
on a carpet near the merchant’s wife, with whom he 
revelled on sweetmeats, wine, and betel-nut, and at 
length, broke the: law of Isiém ine most criniinal 
fashion. S re 

=» Now this female had a child, which sleptsin another 
room, “and as it worried her witk its wailicg, she 
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strangled the unhappy brat with her own hands,-and 
tken returned serenely to the embraces of her*lover. 

When igterrogated by the adulterer why the child 
had not mde itself heard for such a. Jength of time, 
she coolly infarmed hjm that she had taken steps to 
prevent it from crying altogether. 

This disturbed the young man greatly, and he sid 
to this female fiend, “O creature, without fear of God, 
for the sake of a moment’s pleasure you have destroyed 
the frait of your own womb; how, then, can I rely 
on you?” -_ . . . 

So saying, he began to dress himself with the inten- 
tion $f leaving the place, but she seized his skirt. 
saying, “ For you I haye done this, and now you would” 
cease to love me. « For God’s sake aid, me to conceal 
my shame," by,digging a hole in,the room wherein to# 
bury the murdered child.” ° 

Reluctantly did, he consent, and when he Bad dug a 
grave with a matiock which she 2 provided, she brought 
the child and handed it 8 him? and as he bent down 
unsuspectingly, for the purpose sof placing it in the 
lwle, she raised the mfattock and dealt him such a 
stroke fram behind that h®& skull was split in two, and 
he fell dead into the Brave. 

Hnstily covering ug, both corpses and carefully 
smashing down the earth, she began to wail and 
lamen® exdlaiming, ee wolf has dgvoured my chéld2”— 

Nieical a statement might have passed, current, 
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especially in the wilder parts of Hind, where it is of no 
unfrequent occurrence to hear ef childréa being | 
snatched away by prowling wolves, efen in these days 
of Anglo-Indian ‘ule ; but, Unfortunately- for the 
scheme of this’ she-devil, the neighbour had been, 
a shocked witness of the whole horrible affair from his 
obsexvatory. 4 

Still, he kept his counsel until the return of his 
friend, the. hasband, from his journey, and having 
invited him privately to his own house, he revealed 
the history o! the slaughter of both the child and the 
youth. “Then,” he continued, “ti order to prove the 
truth of what I relate, do you pretend that you had in 
fermer days buried some gold within your apartment, 
and procure a mattock to dig it up with.” 

_. When the unfaithful woman.saw that he iminediatély 
angi to dig ip the spot ‘which the neighbour lfad pointed 
out to him’, and knew that Wer dreadful secret was on 
the eve of being laid bare, she fastened the door of the 
room in which her husband was delving, and set fire to 
the thatch of the roof ; then, with compimed ccunning 
and kypoqrisy, exclaiming “Come te niy assistance, 
for the house is in flames, and my husband an peril 
of his life,” she hied to the neighbours, who game all 
too late, for the wahappy victim of confagal perfidy 
and | cruelty had already been burnt to death. 
The peighbour who had witnessed this fresh atfocity 
went with others fo the Kotwal} or chief * police 
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magistrate, and told all he knew, so that search was 
made, a€d the bodies of the youth and child were 
“brought to the light of day. 

Upon %his the wrathful citizens proceeded to wreak 
gheir vengeance” upon “ this bloody-minded woman,” 
whom they buried Tn the “bazér” up to her waist, 
and then goaded with arrows till she died. 

And this tragedy is still known. in Séména as “ The 
threefold murder, by one woman, in oneehouse.” 


XI. 

‘SUPPRESSION OF 8A TORKI REVOLT IN DELI. | 
A suort and syree? description of the suppression of 
a Turkish revolt in Debli, by that Same worthy scribe 
Hasan Nizdmi, is now given*b¥ Tl Musgpnif, in order 
> show how great a wéste of pen-reeds find exceed- 
ingly “oily” “ink arose from the adulations and 
embellishmoats of comperatively petty deeds, from the 
hands of sudservient and time: -gerving annalists. 

: Sir-janda?, the seditiots Turk, opened his hands: to 
shed the blood of the Kaithful, and, backéd by blood- 
thirsty, ‘comrades of his own race, rebelled openly, and | 
the Sulté? after having “ refrasned frem repressing 
this valence ” (probably from very prudential reasons), 
at I@st made up hig mind to send his most, valiant 
warriSryagainst them? 
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“This force of fiery courage, and swift as is the wind, 
stood tike a bulwark of steel near the gardefis which - 
lined the banks of the Jamna, and¢after a terrible 
contest, in’ “which many a chieftcin perished, “the head 
of the insurrection, Sir-jéndér Turki, threw himself, 
into the waters of the Jtin (as “the Muhammedans 
atyled the Jamna), took fligkt like a fox who is in dread 
of a lion, and departed tremulously down the course of 
the river and across the hills, ‘as would have done a 
crocodile or a leopard, and concealed himself in the 
deep jungles, like a sword in a scabbard, or a pen in 
a writing-dase (such as the scribe: of India wear in 
their girdles, dagger-fashion). “ 

jt goes without telling, in Gallic phrase, that his 
abettors were all either put to the sword or scattered 
abroad. 
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XII. 
fase he - 
THE KARMATIAN® HERETICS¢ © 


THE religion of Islim had ne sooner Lebiti a power 

than divisions, feuds, and schisms broke out among its 

professors, as appears to have ever,been the cage with 
“all new creeds. The fervid Efstern dermperament, 

exalted by victory and by tue infolerant dottrives of 
. Muhdmmad, impelled his followers to unparalleled 
excesses.” 
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oa The thrown but uneradicated superstitions of 
former *religions,s and the ‘mystic theplogy and 
“philosophy of the nations with which the Musul- 
mans caffe in contact, helped to produce and develop 
heresies, but their active political importance was 
“meinly due” to a thirst for distinction and worldly 
power. as 

Thus the principal divisions turn upon the rightful 
succession to the Prophet in the office of “ Commander 
of the Faithful.” . 

The Karmatian sect was a branch of the Ismaiflian 
heresy, and so slight were the doctrinal differences 
of athe. two that the uninitiated confounded them 
together. - 

Whilst orthodo® Muhemmadans maintain that 
cértain mms \ were the rightfal ” successors of Muz, 
hammad,the Isméilians only atknowledge ’Ali, Hasan, 
end Husain, and aver that the line came % an end in 
the person of Isméjil, bin Ja’far Sédik, the seventh and 
last of the “ Iméms.” «From him they deriyg their 
name of Israilian, and from him, likewise, they are 
styled * Sereners.” -By them the Kurdn, wasemeta- 

*phorically interpreted, jts doctrines wert explained 
away or superseded, | and a mere negative religion 
refnained it which morality gaveeway to dicense, 

The Persian Abdu-llah,"son of Maimitin, embraced 
thei» doatrines and devoted pial every energy, to the 
subvetsiqn, not only 3f Arab Supremacy, | but of all 
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religion.” By secret influence and’ untiring itsionary 
enterprise, he sought to attain his ems. All Yeligions 
Were vanities in his eyes, and he preached that, whilst 
the good received no reward, the wicked rpmained 
‘Unpunished both in this world and the next, : 
Amongst his disciples was one Alimad, subsequeatly 
: called « Karmat,” who, abou the year of the Christian 
era, 891, founded the sect since known by his name. 
“Karmat” was: a peculiar writing in use ‘ amongst 
the Arabs, the obscurity of which well fitted: it for 
secret correspondence. Teaching that every desire 
might be lawfully indulged, he diffsred from his pre- 
decessors by the violent mode in which he spread his 
tenets abroad, and there was soon an Open and 
unsparing struggle between him aid the rulers of the 
eriod. - 2 . 
More than two centuries“ after ‘the Departure,” he 
made a tertible inroad into*Syria, and twenty-one’ 
years later he sacked Basré and Kiifa: In the year 
909-10 4.D., the renowded {sméilian general, Abii 
Téhir, took Mecca with ferrible slaughter, and carried 
away and kept for twenty yéars,the holy* “ Hijru-l- 
Aswad,” or * Black Stone.” qlhe twentieth of the 
tine of the Khalifahs of Baghdad, Av-Razi, was fain to 
pay them annual blaak-mail, to Secure ¢hé safety of 
the pilgrims.on their road to’ Mecca and Madinabg and 
in. 287 4.8. one of their number foynded the Fatinide 
dynasty in Egypt, whére its péwer Soon becanf an 
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object of fear and jealousy to those who sat on the 
_throne Sf Baghd&d, so that both parties, stirred by 
geligious hatred carried on a savage and ynrelenting 
war. 

Perhaps the most E nioteworthy off-shoot of the sect of 
theslsmailians wa$ that which forced itself on the 
Crusaders, and first introluced the word “assassin” 
into the languages of Europe. Whether this word 
was derived from “ Hashfshin,” or %* Hemp-Eater,” 
from the stimulant of “ bhang” or “ hashish” With 
which fanatics infuriate themselves for desperate deeds, 
or whether they defived the appellation from the name 
oftheir founder, Hasan Sabah, of the old city of Rhe 
in ’Irék, are moot points and are likely to remain go.. 

The forcible,renfoval of all foes and rivals by the 
dagger? of the « Hashishins” was the distinctive Tulg 
of this abominable sect, and*in’ 483 a. Hu, Hasan Sabah 
“established himself inthe mountain sttonghold of 
Alémiit, or the “ Eagle’s Nest,”? in the district of 
Riidbér, and_near the sonfires of Gilan, where I, Il 
Musannif, wat one day in the year of grace 1858, and 
meditated @n the strane deeds of which, thats ruined 
and cragey spot had bgen the scene in the far away 
past. . ; 

” For. tw@ centuries did these bandits raaintain their 
holdaon Alémtt, until it fell before the wild hordes of 
Hwléki. Khin, whe spared neither man, woman, Rose 
infaft at the breast. 
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The Karmatians would seem to have madg their 
way eastwaré at an early period, and were settled 
in Multén evhen Mahmud of Ghasut acl that 
city. e 

The Afghén monarch’s own prime, minister Hasirak 
was brought to the stake on a a charge of favouring this 
heterodox creed, and. Mahmiid hounded down and 
impaled every Karmatian he fell ip with; but could not 
root qut the stubborn heresy, and at a far later period, 
1237 a.v., we find a strong band of Karmatians making 
a desperate opslaught on the faithful who were assembled 
at prayer in the Great Mosque of Dehli 3 on this 
Occasion» though, they faredebut jll, for they were 
finatly overpowered, and, as a very forcible Mahammad 
scribe relates, “every,heretic and Karnmtian was sent, 
torkell? 





XIII. 


HOW THE SULTAN MAnuOD DastuovaD *somsiea, 
Wuen the Sultén eed of the great vovetekie. paid 
to the idol-god of Somnath, ané@ how 3000 Brahmans 
Worshipped daily at its shrine, whilst 300 bagbers 
shaved the heads and Weards of thonsands "of *hilgrims, 
and 150 “ N&chnis ” sang and danced at the gat& of 
thasemplg, he resolved ¢ carry a boly war info tht 
region. 
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So, after praying to the Almighty for aid, he began 
his m@rch from Ghazni on the tenth day of Sha’bin, 
in the year of * the Departure” 414, with an array of 
3,000 Gavaliers, besifles volunteers; and took the road 
, to Multan, 

Brom that city} which he reached during the fast 
of Ramazan, his path “lay through a barren and ~ 
uncultivated waste to the rich land of Hind. 

Traversing this wilderness with gr&at difficulty and 
hardship—for he was, of necessity, the bearer of his own 

rovisions—he stormed a ,strong fortress, ¢ and heeding 
toe the submiss%n of ‘the idolators, ‘steeped his 
upsparing sword in their blood, and destroyed their 
images of stone &nd metal, as became a ruthless 
apostle of “the R&igion of the Sword.” 
* In the beginning of Zi-1-Kéda, his swarm of 
fanatics fell oh the devoted*town of Anpalwar4, but its 
chief, R4i Bhim, took flight at the apBoach of the 
Musulmins, whe. scattered themselves abroad through- 
out the country, slaying without b pity every Hindu they 
encounteredy and destroying every graven image they 
found. Che great arm of some 20,000 were dispersed 
” as is chaff by the hurrigane, and Dabalwéré, in spite of a 
stubborn resistance, shared the fate which had befallen, 
ail previow apponettts of the momarch ofGhazni. 

Im two days mote he* beheld the strong fortress- 
temple of Somnath, with its walls washed by the waaeam 
of tite gcean. 


= 
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The Hindus of Somnath derided their enemies from 
the summit of their many fortificatfons, and Scoffingly 
told themethat the great god of th Hindts would, 
surely annihilate ‘the fanatical aggyessors® of his 
shrine. s € 

Ill did they weigh their words when they calcufated 
on a certain victory over the‘stern Muhammadans, who, 
valiantly planting their ladders, took the outer walls by 
assault, and drove the flying Hinds defenders into the 
recesses of their sanctuary, 

Raising the war-cry of Islim, the soldiers gf 
‘Mahmud shed blood in oceans, anfi after strewing the 
earth with the corpses of the slain, awaited the da%n 
ofethe morrow before renewing their attack on the 
main stronghold. | 7 ° . 
ewlicrce and desperate were the Hindi braves who 
were pent thexgin; and caSting themselves in supplica- 
tion before ‘their much-reveréd idol, they prayed alf 
night to Somnith for victory. 

Then, after the fashioh of their race, etd of which 
there are unhappily to many examples ig their 
struggRs with the intolerant sons of*Islam, in the 
blood-stained pages of Mahansmadan-Indian histories, 

e they devoted themselves to an qlmost certaine death 
by rushing, Sword iff hand, on the invaders, freither 
giving nor accepting quarter. None did they ré€eive, 

creed theecarnage ceased not unt but very*few*re. 
mained, and these were reserved fer.conversion to 
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the creed of the victors and to a bitter and grinding 
serfdonf. e ° 
- ?*Ibn Asir, or the “ Son of the Captive,” gells us that 
the nunsber of the sfain amounted ‘to the grim total of 
, 50,000.—a fitting holocust offered up by the followers 

of @he Man of Mecca as a grateful sacrifice to the 
Almighty. : 

Now the idol of Somnath, which had proved so frail 
a protector to its too trustful worshippérs, was of sgone, 
and some five yards in stature, and when the “ Ghazi” 
eee beheld it, his bogom was so filled, with pious 

rath and indignaffon, that he dashed the imposture to 
pieces with that good batjle-axe which few others could 
wield. ‘ . 

This did he gin Shite of the enormous offers of the 

indi priests, who proffered untold wealth if hgggouddr 
relent and abstain from miftilating theig much-revered 
“dedty ; and well was his fanaticism rewarded, for when 
the image had been demolished it was found to contain 
so many prgcious stones anfl jewels that their value’ 
exceeded a*hundred times thegransom which the astute 
and wily Bréhmany who well knew of, thi@ secret 
deposit, had offered hing. ° 

Thep he commanded that the fragments of the image « 
should be @arried to his own gre#t city of Ghazni, and 
placed before the threshold of its chief mosque, the 
“ Jam’iMasjid,” that 4ll might behold the ewjdencoss#= 
his reat and syccesful zeal for that greed of, Blood 
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which the Camel-Driver of Mecca had imposed upon 
so large a portion of the Eastern worid. : 





XIV. 


e 
PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT; OR, ‘‘ HELL HATH NO 


FURY, LIKE A WOMAN SCORNED.” 


Wuen the country of Khwaérizm fell under the sway 
of Mahmud, the Sultan, he enjoined his Wazigs 
and “thePillars of his Court’’@to find some abie 
Musulman to rule it. o 
After deep and repeated ‘countils, it was conferred 
on Altintésh (which means, in the Turkjsh tongue, “ the 
Stone of Gold”) who was the very “ noble of‘aobles” 
of the Court of the Fouhders of the Ghaznawi dynasty. 
In spite & many despicable*intrigues,—the aim ang 
object of which was to debar Alttntésh from this 
satrapy,—the Sultén issued his final decree that he 
should proceed to assumg the reins of the Government 
» of Khwérizm. 
Ere he départed, he entreatgd, by letter, his nearest 
, and most familiar friend, the holy Imém, Nésiru-d- 
din Girémi, to renew their amicable relatfonship by 
paying him a lengthened vi8it in “the seat of hir new 
—Gavernment. Accordingly, the ,lm4m joived kim 
there, and was treated 4s a bosor- friend. 
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Now the influence of Chief “Golden Stone” had 
been hitnerto se vast at a Court where <all the world 
-humbly besouzht his protection, that the sower and 
pecuniary advantages of- his position exceeded by 

. many times.the emoluments and advantages of the 
Gove-nment of Khwarizm. _ 

When questioned, then, by his friend concerning his 
inexplicable acceptance of so inferior a post, he 
remarked, “O Imim, I have not revealed this mystery 
even to my own sons or dearest friends, but from you 
T have nothing to conceal. J have resigned an account 
of that base femal’ -favourite of the King, Jamilah Kan- 
dabiri. For years I had the management of all-affairs 
of government, and during that time she thwarted nf 
in _ everything. -For this reason there was darkness 
betore my eyes, and I could 1 find no remedy agains” 
the evil. Now I have sought retirement, and have 
sécured release from all*such troubles. If God please, 
I shall erenpe her machinations in this distant 
province.” ~ - - 

So the great Khan fled before a “Zéifah”’ (or 
Weak one”), ‘as the Persians genteelly call a lady, 
and was greatly rejoiced when he found safety in a 
remote city from the artifices of “the Beautiful One 
from Kandanér” 

“New, from what i have said,” sagely remarks the 
authcr ofthe above~ anecdote, “the disadvantage of 
being in opposition to the royal ladies is only top evident; 

4 
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but if they are in our favour, great benefits accrue to 
us, and no 9ne’s patronage is more efficacious than 
theirs, ar] no other person has such in@luence over the. 
mind of the king as they.” - . x . 

And that this same influence has not yet died out 
amongst Musulmins, the present condition of Ist@mbul 


and of Turkey will fully illustrate. 


XV. 
THE LOVE OF SULTAN MAUMGD FOR THE SISTER 
i pee ~ Wn 
2 OF AYAZ. 


Nor always was the soul of the ruler-of Ghazni moved 
~by-the aspirations of ambition and the lust of conquest 
alone; for ore evening, as he reposed on his couch 
after ridding himself of his servile courtiers and of the 
cares of State, he thus addressed his confidential 
attendant, Abi Nasr Mishkéai, “ Oh,, friend!” said 
the monarch, “ wise ren haye told us that frgm three 
sorts Of persons we should have no vonéealment, but 
reveal our innermost secrets to them ; the first is an 
able physician, the second a kigdly preceptor, and the 
third a trastworthy-and wise servant. * Now I require 
your truthful opinion on a subject with which ny mind 
yas been so long andgorely perpl-xed that I can rest no 
longer without sound counse!. I have leng had a 
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hankering after the sister of Ay4z; but will my taking 
her to Yife not ciitail on me the contemptnot only of 
,other monarchs, but of my own domestics ang servants ? 
Can yau lay (before me any instance in which a 
, Sovercign ‘wedded the daughter of his slave? ”” 

Then, with the sual oriental accompaniment of a 
profound reverence, the*politie courtier Abi Nasr 
thus replicd, and, as he spoke, he shampooed the King : 

“Many kings of the Saménian dyn&sty married the 
daughters of their slaves, and in the time of Kubdéd, 
pee he was iu Turkistan,, he espoused a gillage girl, 

o became the méher of Naushirwan ‘ the Just.’ 

é In the annals of Tr§n it is written that Bahrém 
Gir married the daughter of a plebeian washermen, 
and that their ypior? took place in this wise : 

One day, whilst engaged in the chase, Bahram wase 
separated from his train by fie’ eager pussgit of a stag, 
and coming athirst to a’village he espied # washerman 
washing clothes in a pool, in company with his wife and 
daughter. +, on 8 

id When they recognised theemonarch they humbly 
, and respectfulky bronght the bowl] of water 4e had 
” asked for, and, said the elder female to her daughter, 
I am.no virgin, but you, who are an unblemished 
pearl, may® yell setve the King with ‘drink.’ So 
charred was Bahram Gar with the beauty and grace 
of Bis cep-bearer, teat’ he even 1, stayed to digg on the 
dry Bread which, was? all that “the poor “cleanser: of 
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clothes could offer him, whilst the fair damsel stood 
beside him,and fanned away those plagues @f flies 
which abogind in Eastern lands; Wut finding his. 
repast not sufficiently succulent, he brought foi, wine, 
meat, and everything that cime to Vand, from the 
village, and made strong love to Phe low‘born lawie. 
When she kissed his haftls, quoth Bahrém Gir, 
gallantly and tenderly, ‘Oh, maiden! lips, and not 
hands, should b® kissed.’ ‘No,’ answered the modest 
girl, ‘the time has not come for that, and as she spoke 
the King’s retinue appeared i in sight.” 

The long and short of this ap@ogue is, that nf 
married her on the spot, placed her beneath a roygl 
cayopy on an elephant, and carrie her and her whole 
family with kingly state to his pala@e. 
~ This story so thoroughly convinced Sultén Mahmud 
that his dignity would inn8 wise suffer from espousing 
the sister of ‘Ayéz, that he mafried the lady two days 
after, and whether his high position ®and her own 
elevation compensated *his wife for the personal 
ugliness of Mahmiud, angient writers do nosreport. 


XVI. 
THE GOOD DABSHILIM @ND HIS NAMESAKE, 


<Wnen all the ‘aed Somnagh had sukitteé to 
Mahmiid, the Warrior ultan ofGhazni, with pr@dent 
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policy ge selected a certain Débshilim from amongst 
the natives of the land, to act as his deputy and remit 
© annual tribute to the seat of his Empire. .* 

Now ‘his Débshilim, who was a very wise, virtuous, 

» and intelligent man, and who accepted the trust 
contided to him, had an jll-conditioned relative with 
whom he was on the worst of terms, whose antagonism 
he dreaded after the Sultan’s departurg to Ghazni. 

But Mahmtid settled matters by seizing Débshilim 
the Second and handing him over to Dabshilim “ the 
Good.” 7 . Sy 

Tt was an amiable custom of those times in Hind to 
sfow a conquered aud captive enemy in a dismal and 
narrow dungeon immediately under the throne of the 
king, and to Sonvey daily a dish of food to him 
through a holain the door yhieh was neveranered, ~~ 

As the heart of thg gentle Débshitim revolted at 
having recourse to so tyrannical a measure, which would 
assuredly have brought the, prisoner to a lingering 
death, he Besought the Sultén+Mahmid to carry the 
man beck with him to Ghazni pending the settlement 
of the affairs of the*country on a solid bagis ; and this 
was daie. 

~The*pious Dabshdim now ruled in Somnath, and * 
duly forwarded the stipulated tribute, with many rich 
presents for the monareh and his “ Wazirs.” 

‘hen ‘Dabshilim the Second eafter a certaif® stay in 
Afghanfstén, was sent back to India jeard as .it was 
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customary for the rulers of that period on the approach 
of a capturéd foe, to proceed a day’s’ march from their 


chief city @,meet and drive him before their horses toe 


his place of durance, Débshifim the Qood wént forth 
for this purpose. é ° 

As, however, the report of his namesake’s arfival 
proved to be premature, Dabshilim the Pious disported 
himself with hunting in order to wile away the time, 
but she hot winds were exceedingly strong, and he was 
compelled to seek shelter with his followers beneath a 
tree, by whéch he fell asleep, 

Now one of those greedy birds* of carrion, known 
as “chils ”’ or kites, who areeto thjs day to be seen‘in 
mfriads in every part of Hinddstén, espying the red 
handkerchief with which Débshilim lead covered hig 

“Yace, aggapistaking it fog raw meat, gwvooped down 
upon it in gawk-fashion, and aa clutching it, tore out 
the eyes of the sleeper, who thus becawge ineligible for 
Government, and was replaced in authority by his now 
victorious enemy, who Mia n&t forget "secure him 
in the subterranean cel® Sicgtransit gloria mugdi. 





XVIL. 
gwo captures 8r Kor KANGRA. 


“Some nfiles beyond tge Biya o®Biyds Rivtr, onthe 
banks,of which are the Fire-Templeg of Jwél&-Mukhi 
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(or “the Mouth of Flame »), stands the once im- 
pregnab® fortress of Nagar-Kot, or Kot Kangra, 
by both of which names it is well-known to Hindi 
pilgrims ‘o this day. ‘ J 

« Rising many “hundred “feet above two mountain- 
torreats, the Bin Gangé and the Patél Ganga, which 
wash the base of its stu®endous rock, the citadel 
towers over the trauquil pool known as the “ Sangam ” 
(or “Meeting of the Waters”), where I] Musannif, 
who was some thirty years ago an unimportant mentber 
of. the British garrison of that renowned stronghold, 
has often fished pltvidly for the great “ Maha-Sar,” 
regardless of slovenly, unhandsome, and half-roasted 
Hindt corpses which occasionally floated by*as he 
angled. a 

“From *the citadel, now bearing the Muhammadan 
epithet of the  Shish-Mahat,’*the building?}“sore or 
less ruined, slope down if step-like fashion “o the petty 
town of Kéngra. 

Save and excepting msriads*of large “langir ” apes, 
and of their impudent ang” smaller short-tailed 
congeners, the large area of the fort is a jungle and a 
wilderness, and has no human inhabitants but the 
small garrison necessary to defend so important a | 
post. £ _ A 

Commanded as it is bythe surrounding heights, it 
easi#y fell_before theeignteen-pounders which the force 
of potr Sir Hugh, Wheeler dragged against it over the, 
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passes which intervened between it and the plain of 
the Jalandhar Diab, after the first Punjab campaign, 
and has lost its character of impregnability. tx 

A mile northward lies holy Bhawan, 0 or the Semple of 
Sakti. Kangra, or, as it was then called, Bhimnagar, 
was captured by Mahmud of Ghazni, owing tO) the 
pusillanimity of its defenders, “ who fell on their faces 
like sparrows before a hawk, or rain before lightning,” 
as Al Atbi boastingly relates. 

Being the repository of the belongings of all the 
neighbouring Rajas, the booty captured i in Kéngré was 
naturally immense. Stamped coin to the amount of 
70,000 royal dirhems, and, gold and silver ingotc of 
790,400 “mans,” with great spoil of rich clothing, and 
a silver shrine thirty yards in length and fifteen in 

: bredaah, besides other "valuables, were, borne away by 
the triudiBaont conqueror to Ghaznf. 

Truly, tt zeal of those oid Mahammadans was as 
much stimulated by the love of gain as by their desire 
of proselytism to the tenets of their murdezous creed. 





XVII. 


1L MUSANNIE’S OWN TRANSLOTIONS FROM* THE- 


DACDI SNNats. 7 


Olim meminisce juvabit ; so, forgetting sadcand gorry 
treatment at the hands of people who were possessed 
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of less heart, generosity, and talent than their 
progenitBr, who was as good-looking as he was 
falented, Tl Musannif picks up some vf those 
translations whigh he had made with his own hands 
ander the byrning sky of unwholesome Peshiwar, in 
1850°51, for the sake of one who would have been 
his benefactor had he lived.” 

Historians who have written concerning the reign 
of Sultén Sikandar say that before hi’ accession to 
the throne he was called Nizim Khan, and that he 
was remarkable for his beauty, which was unsurpassed, 
afd that whoever Jooked at him yielded his heart 
captive. Shaikh Hasan, grandson of the Shaikh Abi 
Lalé, whose memory is revered in Rapri, was capti- 
vated by his apacarince. One day of winter, when 
Prince Nizdim Khan was sitting jn his private chamber, 
Shaikh Hasan was seized with a desire, beholding 
him, and found no difficulty in reachiig him on 
account of the respect in which men of his pure mode 
of life ure hed. (N.BX—I1® Musannif has been in 
Turkey, and has also perused* the Anglo-Hibernian 

history of a cértain «Bishop of Clogher, <still*to be 
found ip the records of the Diocese of Armagh, so he 
italiciseg that.) ‘* 

When Sultan Sikjndar, surpsed at* his intra- 
sion, “asked how he dared to enter without due 
pertlission, the Stmikfi answergd, “You knew best 
how and‘why Teame!* “ You consider yourself fond 


N 
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of me?” replied the Prince. “I am unable to be 
otherwise,” said the Shaikh. . 

ff Come forward,” said Nizim Kifin, and when thg 
Shaikh obeyed, he-pressed his unresisting head towards 
the ardent charcoal in the stove before him. PS 

Whilst this was going on, enfered Mubsrak Khén 
Lohani, who wondered at “the sight, and said, “Oht 
man that fearest not God, what are you doing? Shaikh 
Hagan has suffered no injury from the fire; tremble, 
lest you yoursclf should. You ought to be thankful 
that he should admire you, and that yon should be 
pleasing in the sight of so holy a®man. If you wold 
obtain felicity in this worldand the next, obey hime? 
é Prince Nizim Khan then withdrew his hand from the 
Shaikh’s neck, and everyone saw Phatg notwithstanding 

» the dreadful heat of the five, neither the fac€ nor hair 

of the Shih had been‘injured. In spite of all this, 
the obdura¥e Suitéu ordered the Shaikh to be chained 
neck and foot and cast into a dungeon. A week after 
they informed Sultin Stkand@r that hig ‘prisoner was 
dancing in the bazér.*® When seized and Brought back 
to the King’s Tribunal, aud asked low he had got, 
loose, he said that the spirit of his grandfathey had led 
him forth by the hand. On examining his glace of 
confinement, his fetéers were found lying on the ground. 
“Traly,” says Il Musannif, 4 this Shaikh mus® have 
been the predecessor gf sha a and Cook.” ® 
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XIX. 
WHAT A ZEALOUS MUSULMAN WAS SIKAND)% LODi! 


Hs utterly destrdyed all the temples of the infidels 
and Igft not % vestige of them. He entirely ruined 
the shrines of Mathur4, “*he Mine of Heathenry,” 
and turned their principal Hindi places of worship 
into caravanseries and colleges. . 

Their idols were bestowed on the fleshers to be used 
as meat weights, and all the Hindus were forbidden 
to ghave their headseand béards, or to perférm their 
custgmary ablutions. 

Agra was his gen@ral residence, and he had re. 
edified it, for although it had in former ages been the 
state prison of kajé Kans, of Mathuré, Mahmtd of 
Ghazni had almést devastated sit Sut of existex. At 
length, when great Akbamruled, it became “he seat of 
Government of the Empire of Dehli, and one of the 
chief cities of Hindusting 


ets 


XX. 
How sOirSn siKANSak DEALT wire “TREASURE 
Py *rRov.” 


A rekson digging in Phe fiistrict of Sambhal lighted upon 
an earthén Jar containtng about 5,000 gold mohurs, 5 
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and the Governor of that district took it forcibly from 
him; bu¢ when this reached the King’s ears, he ondered 
the morey to be restored to the finder. - 

“ But,” said his adviscr, Miyén KAsim, “the sum is 
too large for a man of his position.” . “Oh, fool #” 
replied the angry monarch, “ He who has givéh it to 
him would not have done so had he been unworthy 
of it. All men are God’s servants, and He knows 
who is worthy and who is not.” So all the gold was 
given back. 

In the same way,@ husbandman who was ploughing 
a field at Ajodhan, belonging to the holy Shaikh 
Muhammad, turned up a very large block of ston} and 
“nformed the Shaikh of the discovery. Underneath 
the stone was a well which was fo“nd to be full, of 
pet which the Shaikh caused to.be carried to his 
own dwelhitg. Some of the golden plates and vessels bore 
the seal of Sultén Sikandar’ Zd-l-Karnain (Alexander 
of “the Two Horns,” or “ the Great”). 

Ali Khan, the ruler of’ Lahore ~na Deobalpir, 
demanded its surrendtr, and, when the Shaikb- declined 
to comply, reported the matter-to the Sultén, who tola 
the Shaikh “that, as they had both an aZcount to 
render to the most high God, the owner cf the world, 
who gives to whotsoever. he vill, he might keep the 
treasure trove,” 

Ahrad Yédgér, in ding t#is anecdote, remarks, 
“God be praised for endowiug tke Sultan with such 
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@ generous spirit. In these days, if anybody were to 
find a few copper coins, our rulers would immediately 
pull ues his house to examine every nook ang corner 
for more.’ 7 

Autres sei autres mours, says I] Musannif, 


XXI. 


A DYING AND, CONSEQUENTLY, REPENTANT 
7 -MONARCH. e 


In Musanyir recollects an old saying which told how 
“when His Satanic Majesty was unwell he became. 
piously disposed,’ ard this was somewhat the case 
with Alexander of Lidi when was afflicted with 
bronchitis. So fe asked Shatkh Ladan Diashmand 
(the “ Artful One” whorftt we have had occasion to 
mention in another episode) what he was to do for his 
sins of omission of praye~ and ‘fasting, for cutting off 
his beard_ (thet venerated appendage of all true sons 
of Islam), for indulging in strong drinks, _ and for 

rs cutting of men’s noses and ears, an amusement the 
Sultan had ‘heen much given to. 

86 the ‘“wor:hy apostle whom he bad taken into his 
counselr laid down as an irrefragable decree, that in 
order“to preserve hiraself from the penalties jrhich 
awaited him in the nex world, and to make suitable 
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atonement for the before-named iniquities, it would be 
indispensble to bestow on the pious and holy 7Ulamé, 
or Prie-ts (who were of the Shaikh’s own kidney), all 
the gold that did- not strictly belong to the Exchequer. 

Then the reserved funds which the Sultan had set 
apart out of the gifts of neighbouring princcs were 
handed ‘over to the ’Ulamé, who, as our author, 
Abdu-llah, quictly and sagely observes, “ all began to 
praise and extol the virtues of the Sultan who had so 
richly lined their holy pockets.” 

Sultan Sikandar became more feeble every day, but 
his zeal stimulated him to discharge his duties Zs a 
sovereign, until his illnessarrived at such a pitck that 
“his throat would allow him neither to swallow food nor 
drink, and until the passage of his lreath was stopped. 
He died on a Sunda, being the 7th day of Zi-l-Ka’da, 
in the yea» of the Departure from Mecca 928, after 
having sat on the throne twenty-eight years and five 
months. 


XXII. 


SULTAN KUTBU-D-DIN WA DUNYA, “THEAOLE-STAR 


oF 


-~OF EARTH AND OF* RELIGIOr. “ 


Wuen the head of the base Malik Kafr Kad been 
severed from his body duriag/the night by Certain 
officers, Mubérak was releascd from the exptivity in 
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which that murderous traitor had detained him ; he was 
raised tu the throne under the title of Kytbu-d-Din 
wa Duny4, and tne first proceeding of this pqle-star of 
earth ané religion was, with true Hindustan? gratitude, 
to slaughter those who had procured his elevation by 
the rurder of his Mhortal foe Kéfiir. But he made 
much amends for this, perhaps, necessary precaution in 
the land of Hind, by releasing the hosts of political 
prisoners who had been immured by che late savage 
monarch ’Al4-ud-Din, and he sweetened the troops ‘and 
nobles by large gratuities and presents. Heavy and 
oy pressive tributes were lightened ; extortion, beating, 
fetters, and blows were set aside in revenue matters. 
The annalist of Sultin Kutbu-d-Din takes great notige 
of this rare instapce Of Oriental Imperial clemency, and 
well might he {who wrote of pre year of our Lord 
1317) when within these la$t score yeay“]l Musan- 
nif has personglly wifiessed the most disgusting 
cruelty commonly practised for the purpose of extortion 
within the territories of that Ring of kings, Nasiru-d- 
Din, the highly, civilized and “Enropeanized Shéh of 
Persia, who was only.a Tew years ago the honoured, 
but by na means honourable, guest of our own Sovereign. 
As, yhia the prim severity of the Puritan Common- 
wealth had worn out _the patience-of the Snglish, and 
so incined them to adont the other extreme that the 
verf Ironsides of Cliver became, according tq,Samuel 
Pepys, ‘““deboshed” rarcals, so did the change from the 
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previofisly stern régime of Sultan ’Alé-ud-Din- to the 
easy-going and sensual career of his succesgor, cause 
reaction amongst the folk of Hinddst4én. All the old 
spydom and stringent ordinances fell into abeyance,— 
the Sultéu was night and day a careless debauchee and, 
free-liver, and the pcople followed“his example. = 

Boys, good-looking eunuchs, and beauteous damsels. 
rose so in the market that scarcely any were obtainable 
except for fabulous sums, The Multénf wine-sellers 
sold their liquors openly at their own price, and cheated 
and fleeced the people. Bribery and malversation were 
not long in making their appearance, and gorge(us 

- Yaiment was to be seen everywhere, since the abolision 
of the sumptuary laws of ’Alé-ud-Din. 

Murdered at last in his palace, farewgh the inenshay ‘ 
of Khusrd, his throne was occupied by an ungrateful 
usurper wi had done the deed, with the co-operation 
of the Parwfris and Hindtis} and who styled himself 
King Nasiru-d-Din. : 

No sooner had this thaitor Segun hispreign than he 
remorselessly murdered every adherent sof the late 
Sultén, and gave their wives “ahd children to his own | 
low caste Farwaris. Jahamja, the murderer of Kutbu- 
d-Din was adorned with inestimable jewels ;/nd horrid 
Parwaris sported in-the royal harem. Khusré forcibly 
espoused the wife of the late Sultan; and the Pacwaris, 
having gained the upper hand,,topx to themselves the 
wives and handmaids of the nobles and great rei. 
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_ Copies of the Holy Kurén were used as ae and 
idols were set up,in the mosques. Much rftust it have 
pained the pious Muhammadan scribe to regfunt these 
atrocities of the-Hindd rage, who, after all, were merely 
-retaliating even greater injuries of the past on their 
quonuam oppressors. ns 

But retribution was at hand, for Ghdzi Malik, who 
was at that time lord of Deoblpir, and a sturdy soldier 
who had long kept the frontier against the inGdel 
hordes of the Mughals, routed the troops of Khusré 
near Daliy4, and then joined battle with thesusurper at 
Tndarput. The victory was with Ghézi Khan, and his 
captured rival was summarily beheaded on the field of* 
battle, much as our own King Henry VII. shortened 
Richard Plantag%net’s adherent Catesby, in Leicester, 
the day after the battle of Bogwerth Field. 

Then the chiefs and nobles said to the conqueror, 
“Thou, O Ghizj»Malik, “hast long been a barrier to the 
Mughals, and hast foiled them in their attempts to 
invade this Yard of Hina, and” thou hast now freed us 
from the yoke of the Hindus and Parwaris, and avenged 

-our benefactors! Al: here present know ro one but 
thee whois worthy of royalty.” So they hailed him 
with gener-{ acclaim *s their Sovereign, under the title 
of Sultdnu-l-Ghézi Ghiydsp-d-dunyé wa din Tughluk 
Shéhti-s- Sultan. 
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XXIII. 


HOW A VERY ARTFUL AND SANTLY MAN 
“* BESTED”’ KHAN JAHAN Loi. e 


a 


Onu day, Miyén Lédan Dénishmand (or the “ knowing. 
one ”) went to the generous Khan*Jahan, ‘and sai@ that 
he wished to eat ‘‘ khichri,” and that as he had not the 
means of having that very Hindi and not unsavoury 
comestible prepared in time, he’ had come to “ the chief 
of the world,” in whose opulent mansion he felt sure he 
should find some ready. , 
Now the Khan had no plebeian “khichri ” at hat d, 
and offered to have some prepared. “‘ But,” remarked 
tke “knowing one,” “ during the time required for its 
cooking, my appetite will have left me.” “ Well,” replied 
the hospitable host, “-vhilst it is getting ready, I will 
send, for so1_e ‘ mithdis, or sweeties, from the bazdr to 
lull your hunger.” “ Very good,” queth the holy man, 
“tell your servant to bring the money to me, and I will 
tell him what to do,” ” Whdn the coir was brought 
Miyén Lédan put it fh his a and said he would 
wait for his repast of “ khichri.”* i 
He did 80, and ate so opal that: he complained 
of a surfeit, and said that he could not expos” himself to 
the motion” of a p&lanquip. “Why not ride?” s said 
Khin Jahin. “Yes,” said the “ artful one,” “ Sut my 
horse icsuch an equipe bear, that should be worke off 
on hjs back than in a palanquisi.” 
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So the Khin caused an easy-pacing steed to be 

brought for his visitor’s accommodation; but as his 

“own horse was a myth, he had no saddle, a0 he asked 
for and got onc. - : 

Shall I- keep the animal at my home, or send him 
back to you?” said this Hindustani Jeremy Diddler 
or Robert Macaire. “No; you need not send him 
back,” replied his bountiful entertainey, ‘“ How can I 
do so,” replied the Miydn, “ when there is no groom to 
look after the beast, and no fo puless gur, or ghf, to give 
to it?” . 

When all these things had been graciously accorded, 
to him, he beg gged to mention that when the Present! 
saddle had been worn out, and the horse-clothing also, 
they wquld necu renewal; “and,” continued he, “it 
would save a grvat deal of tnou#le to both of us, if you 
would grant me a villagg, the revenues ot which would 
suffice for all ¢Xpenses, including the groom’s wages, 
the food of the horse, and for jts saddle, coverings, and 
green fodder.” : Pa 

So avillage was given Aim in ‘the pargana of Badétin, 
and the “knowing one” departed, blessidg his stars 
that the. ¢ was still such open-handed fools on earth as 
Khén Jak‘n Lnidi, and forgetting to pay even his 
palki bearers, with wiom h’s host ‘had to settle. 


a 
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XXIV. 


THR RED REIGN OF MUHAMMAD TUGHLUK. 


A savage and blood-thirsty bigot, yet one wh6 opened 
his hand freely to the necessitous, was Sultén Abi-l-~ 
Mujahid Muhammad Shéh., : < 

Outside his palace at Dehli sat his executioners on 
platforms, ready to slay at their master’s nod. The 
victims were put to death at the door of the hall of 
audience, and their corpses were left there to taint the 
surroundirg atmosphere for three successive days ; 
rarely were these ghastly evidences ‘Of his cruelty way%- 

“ing, ard once a rider's horse shied from a white hcap 
on the ground, which his companions t told him was the 
trunk of a man cut into three pieces. a 

No distinction did k> make between small errors and 
heinous crines, and neither the learned, the religious, 
nor the noble found mercy at his ha-ds, Daily a sad 
procession of hundreds of unfortunates were brought 
manacled before him. ‘Some’ he slew, Nthers he tor- 
tured, and a cruel beating was the least of his,punish- 
ments. Friday alone was a day of “respite. “ God. 
preserve us from evil,” well says the chronicler of this 
atrocious tyranny. 

He was guilty Of the blood.of his own brother, 
Mas’tid Khan, who, from fear of the torture whith the 
Sultén invariably inflicted on all “ho denied his 4ecu- 
sations, had owned to intended “rebeHion. Tie mother 
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of this victim had been stoned two years previously on 
a trumped up charge of debauchery. # 

On one occasion, having ordered an expedition to be 
sent agéinst the Hindus pf the monntains, many of the 
soldiers regained behind; when the Sultan heard this 
he Vas exceedingly wroth, and the three hundred 
deserters were butchered in cold blood. 

Wearied of his oppression, the people of Dehli todk 
to casting into his hall of audience anonymous letters. 
filled with insults to the King; so he set his mind on 
the ruin of Dehli, and forced its inhabitantyto emigrate 
cv masse to Daulatabad. 

“Woe to him who should. be found within the precincts 
of the Imperial city after the third day. S 
. Two poor wr/tches, the one paralytic, the other blind, 
were found after the appointgl time in the deserted 
town, and the ruthless Sultin caused t%e first to be 
blown from a pnortar,’and the second whilst being 
dragged behind a horse fro.n Dehli to Daulatébiéd was 
so beaten tc pieces of the way that only one of his 
legs reached the latter place. ~ 

Seated on tne rocf of his palace, this Indian Nero 
whilst contemplating the deserted city, so lately full of 
life and “doisy with traffic, dared to say that his heart* 
was now satisfied and his feelings~ppeased. 

Eten in after days when he repented him of the evil 
he had done, and™strove to repeople Dehliewith the 
inhabitants of other ‘places, the attempt succeeded but 
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partially ; so vast was the area of the city, that the new 
comers could but occupy a small portion of it. * 

When the Sultén’s valiant nephew, Bahd-ud-din 
Gushtasp, refused to take the oath of allegiance to him,” 
and was routed by the Imperial troops, he sought | 
refuge with the Hindi chief of Kambila if the moun- 
tains, who seeing himself surrounded by the troops of _ 
Muhammad Shih, and destitute of food, resolved to 
die rather tharf fall into the hands of the tyrant of 
Delhi! 

First, however, the noble Réjpit, mindful of the 
sacred duties of hospitality, sent his guest to the safpr 
guardianship of another Hindi Raéjé; then he com- 
mnded a great fire to be prepared and lighted, in which 
he burned his furniture and goods ¢ then turning to his 
wives and daughters, he told them that he was about to 
die, and tha? such of them as woud follow his example, 
might do the same. . 

Then, with that devotion so commonly found amongst 
Hindi women in page afscr paze of the ancient annals 
of Hind, all the ladies, -after performing abdutions, and 
rubbing their bodies with the ,scented wood°of the 
sandal, kissed the ground at their lord’s feet, and cast 

- themselves one after another on the buy ng pile. 
Nor was this fearsome holocaust confined té the Rafi’s 
family alone ; for the wives “of bis? nobles, ministess, and 
chief men, also, imolated themselves in like fashions 

Then the Raja, having rubbed himself also* with 
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sandal, took his weapons, but abstained from pufting on 
his bre®stplate, in order to expose himself to a speedy 
_ and assured death; he then led his band gf devoted 

eroes against the overwhelming forces of the Sultén, 
_ond they almosé all fell. 

Stapnge +6 relate ¢hat the Red King for once showed 
some small degree of magnanimity, for eleven of the 
R4jé’s sons having survived the battle, and having 
been forcibly brought «within the fold of Islém, the 
Sultén’s admiration of their father’s desperate valour 
caused him to ennoble them, and one was seen in after 

s in the palace*of Dehli, under the name of Abi 
mad who was so trusted by the suspicious tyrant, 
that he gave into his charge the ring with which the 
vessel containing Ifs own drinking water was sealed. 
No gretter proof of confidence could have been given 
by the ruler of a land whefe poison wasrin habitual 
use, either to rig onese?f of a suspected enemy, or to 
extirpate a tyrant. 

Poor Bah’.gd-din fouad no such staunchand thorough 
friend & be of Kambila in the pusillanimous Hindé 
Réi to ‘whom he had fled’for a second refuge ; for when 
the latter beheld the approach of the Deh troops, he 
meanly, Ourrendered | his guest into the hands of his 
arth-enemy. “ 

Wath his legs manacled, ‘ond his arms bound to his 
neek, the unhappy prince was by his owg uncle’s 
comfhasd haled, befare the women of the zandna, 
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7 e 
who, although of his own blood, spat upon and reviled 
him. a e 

Then, horrible to relate, he was ftayed alive, and 
whilst his skin was stuffed with straw, his gesh was’ 
cooked with rice, and forced °down thé throats of his 
wife and children. What remained of this enfgrced 
cannibal repast, was, it i@ said, placed before the 
elephants, and spurned by those noble quadrupeds. 

As King Mubammad had previously treated Bahddin 
Birk, the defeated King of Bengal, in like fashion, he 
commanded his stuffed skin, together with that of 
Bahé-ud-d%h, to be exhibited throeghout all the pr, 
Yinces of his dominions, as tangible proofs of his power 
ang severity ; but Kishli KEén, the Governor of Sindh, 
caused the disgusting relics to reveiyg Muhammadan 
burial. ° : 

This wasqmore that Sufficient to Sxasperate the 
tyrant, who, however, in the contest which ensued, 
showed no small capacity as a general, and Kishhi 
Khan being slain in battle, his head wag suspended 
above the door of the lace which he ‘had inhabited as 
Governor of Multén. er) e : 

Retribution, however, sometimes overcame this man ° 
of blood, for when retiring from an pedition 
through the Himalayas against China, befor® an unéx-~ 
pected and powerful Chinese amy, owing to thee fatal 
effects of the rainy season on his sofgliers and baggape- 
animals, the Hinds 8f the hillg harassed his rétreat 

e i 
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with such vigour, that they almost annihilated an*army 
which hdd once numbered 100,000 7 his .best and 
bravest. 

* “When” says the historian of these events, “the 
ipfidels found | that the Musulmdns were retreating, 
they waited for them ‘in the gorges of the mountains, 
and oecupied the defiles in their front. They cut down 
great trees, and these they cast from the precipices, 
down which they fell, crushing all with whom they 
came in contact.” 

The greater part of the fighting-men and camp- 
follywers perished, tht rest were made prisoners. The 
Hingtis seized the treasures, merchandize, horses, and 
arms, and of all the Musulmins but three men of” note 
escaped ; these weve tte Commander Nakbia, Badru-d- . 
din Malik’ Shah, and another. 

Peace he was fain to make with the imdomitable 
highlanders, who Bad made mince-meat of his power, - 
and only a nominal tribute was conceded to him by 
them. ory . . 

The elephants “used by this emiable monarch to 
execute ‘his savage degrees, had their tusks covered 
‘with sharpened steel, which was fashioned *: ‘as is the 
coulter of ~ plough; the acute brutes were trained to 
wind their trunks round their prostrate victims, then to: 
hurl them into the air, catch them on one of their 
armed teeth, and Snally crush them beneath their 
ponderous feet. . + 
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Thén to vary his amusements, the obedient animal, 
by his command, either tore the defunct- caTcase into 
shreds with his steely tusks, or left it to be flayed. 

Gloatirg over many such a spectacle often sat this 
lord of Hind. 

When Afnu-l-Mulk rebelled and was captnied: he 
was buffeted and spat upon by the sycophants of the 
Court ;. but, wonderful to relate, the Sultén forgave 
him in the err. . 

“He lost the greater part of his army in a bootless 
expedition to Malabar, and was forced by the pestilence: 
to hasten back to Daulatabad. ~Famine added tophe 
miseries of the land, and so terrible was the dearththat 
sthreé women were seen cutting up and eating the skin 
of a borse which had been dead~ome months. Hides 
were cooked and sold publicly in the markets. When 
bullocks were slaughtered, their blood was instantly 
and eagerly lapped up by the famished crowd. 

The whole life of this monarch was spent in pur- 
suing visionary schemes whioh never met with success, 
and which made his-reign the most calamitous that 
had ever been known in Hinddstan. , 

Once fre was prudent, when he bought the retreat of 
the Mughal hordes of Taimurshin KhanAvhich had 
begun to ravage the Panjab, but it was nét long béfore 
he planned the conquest of Persia, and to that end raised 
& prodigious army, which, when vant of pay cauced it 
to disband, carried ruin and rapine fverywhere.” 
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Of his Chinese expedition and its miserable terfnina- 
tion we Haver already written; but hearing tell of the 
paper-money of China, he introduced the same system, 
in the shape of copper tokens, into hig own deminions. 
His notorious insolvency “and -the instability of his 
authority destfoyed tlre credit of this spurious coinage 
from the outset ; foreigners Would have nothing to say 
to the new issue; natives, although threatened with 
pains and penalties, evaded their accertance; trade 
came to a dead halt; and although to superficial 
observers the payment of the royal responsibilities with 
these scraps of coppcr had been advantageous to him, 
the poverty of his subjects left his Exchequer vacant, 
and his last state became worse than his first. "4 

Pressed by uecersits, his extortions knew no bounds, 
unfil peacvable jobbanciniets left their fields and became 
highway robbers in self-defface. Towns; were left 
without an inhabitant. + 

The furious ruffian then organized general “ battues,” 
after the fashjon of the hunts in Germany at the 
present day+ a Circle of armed” men enclosed the 
doomed district,“and gradually closed to the centre, 
Slaughtering like wild beasts all who crossed their path. 
At one fel. swoop he massacred all the inhabitants of 
the Brand old city of Kanauj. a - 

The Afghans raided freely i in the Panjab; the Gakkars 
seized Lahore and reined that province. The Réjés of 
the Kérnatik and of Telingana recovered an independ- 
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ence, which they maintained against their Musulmén 
opponents until the days of Aurangzeb} many other’ 
rebels were there to harass the ferocious King, who 
showed tinceasing activity and energy in suppressing 
them, until, when in Sindh, he was seized with sudden 
illness, and died in the city of Mhatté, leaving ely the 
reputation of a furious and sanguinary tyrant behind ; 
one whose great talents might have rendered him the 
marvel of hifage, but who, although the Muhammadan 
dominions he inherited eastward of the Indus were 
more extensive than those owned by any of his pre- 
decessors, caused the secession” of many proviy'es,, 
which were not reannexed_to the Empire of Dehlinuntil 
rthe days of the perfidious and unscrupulous “ Throne 
Adorner,” we mean Aurangzeb.” * 

Insurrection follcwed upon insurrection throughout 
the realm‘of Sultan Muhammad. Once he questioned 
his friend and historian, the poet, Zi4-ud-din Barnj, as 
to the advisability of severity in order to suppress these: 
revolts; and when the latter replied rthat when dis- 
affection had rooted “itself i in the minds*of the people: 
it could only be extirpated hy teasing out’ the very 
vitals of “the State, and that experience should, by this 
times have taught the King that nothing was to be 
hoped from extreme punishment, Muhammad replied 
in these words, in answer :— ° 

“Tn these days many wicke@ and turbulen? men 
are to be found, and the puni*hmergts which you men- 
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tion as having been ordained by the great J amshid were 
-only suited tf the earlier ages of the world. I visit 
my foes with chastisement upon the suspicion or pre- 
sumption éf treacherous designs, and punish*the most 
tgifling act of contumacy with death. - This I will do 
until Ielie, or until the people act honestly, and give 
up rebellion. I have no such ‘ Waztr’ as could make 
rules which would obviate my shedding blood.” 

Obdurate to the last, h& slacked aot in*his pursuit o of 
the rebel Taghi, who had fled to Thatta, in Sindh, and 
taken refuge with the “Jam ” of that place; glthough 
fevy- and even death-stricken, he paused not in his 
lusteof vengeance. 

Crossing the great river cradling and marching ilong 
its banks, a surfe& of fish at the close of the fast of 
Muharramh, which he always obérved with fanatical 
‘rigidity, caused so great an increase of his malady, that 
he was placed in ggboat, aid conveyed down the stream 
to within fourteen kos of Thatta, where he was conquered 
by death on ther2Ist day éf ba hace in the year 752 
of the Hijrelt (1350 AD.). 

. Then, although their tyrant-ruler had ceased to live, 
and was, in Farishta’s language, “shut up itt the dark 
‘dungeon of the grave,” his army was in a pitiful plight. 
Encumbered with women, ghildrey, and Baggage in 
the miést of an enemy’s country, and that country the 
burning and arid lead of Sindh, they looked ,on the 
decease of the Sultin «3 the forerunner of their om : 
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destruction, and despair of ever beholding their homes: 
again saddened every heart. 

Fortunately for their welfare, a preserver was 
amongst them in the person of Fistz, the favourite 
nephew of the late monarch, who had named him as hfs. 
successor, to his nobles, hen he felt death % be at 
hand. The Mughél mercenaries, who were without the 
camp with their general Alti, stirred up by their own 
compatriot Amir Nauroz, who deserted to them during 
the night, bringing him a large body of the Imperial 
troops who were under -his command, determined to. 
seize this favourable opportunity of  pillaging/the 
treasures of the late Emperor, and returning laden“with 
“the spoil to their native steppes. , On the following 
morning, aided by the confusion and anarghy which 
pervaded the Royal Camp, they made a sudden incursion 
into it, and carried away many camel-loads of treasure, 
but afterwards were severely defeatel by Sultén Firdz,. 
as we have related in our notice of that amiable and 
munificent sovereign, "i ah 

The renowned traveller érom Tangiers, Thn Battita,, 
had a naxrow escape from the hands of the implacable 
tyrant Muhammad, although at first treated with the 
utmost liberality and consideration. ey 

Received by th Queemmother during the Sultin’s. 
absence, on his arrival id Dehli, he was”decked 
with fnagnificent robes, two thousand dinérs ” were 
bestowed on him, and a howse ayfpointed as his resi- 
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dence. On the Sultdn’s return he was treated still 
more splendidly. He received a grant of villages 
worth 5,000 dindrs a year, ten female captives and 
a fully caparisoned horse from the King’s own stables 
were made over to him, as also a further sum of 5,000 
dinérs* He was created a judge in Dehli, with a 
salary of 12,000 dinars annually, and allowed to 
draw the first year in advance. J 

His good fortune seemed endless, for another 
largesse of 12,000 dinars came to his lot, minus 
soit dit en passant, the sum of ten per cent., which 
hac doubtless adhered to the fingers of the officials of 
the Yoyal treasury. . ° 

Most extravagant of Moors, notwithstanding alt 
thgse bounties, Ibu Batiita got intp debt for the rather 
large sum of 43,000 dindrs ;, thés bill was, however, 
settled by King Muhammad, to whom the acute 
““ Maghrabi” recited an Arabic poem of his own com- 
position, relating the pecuniary troubles by which he 
was afflicted.” ~ . 

But the sword of Damocles Giang above his head, 
and it was not long before he had unpleasant personal 
proof of the instability of the favour of an irrespon- 
sible despot. ‘is 

We give the story im his ewn woids, and with it we 
conclude our notice of this most detestable tyrant. 
Having fallen into disgrace for heving paid vists to a 
certain Shaikh wko was obnoxious to the King, the 
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account of his terrors when placed under strict 
surveillance is not unamusing. 

“The Sultén ordered four of his slaves never to ints 
sight of me in the andience-chamber, and ‘when such 
an order is given it is very rarely that the persoa 
escapes. The first day the slaves kept watch over 
me was a Friday, and the Almighty inspired me to 
repeat these words of the Kurdn, ‘ God is sufficient for 
us, and what an excellent Protector !” 

“On that day I repeated this sentence 33,000 times, 
and I passed the night in the audience-chamber. I 
fasted five days in succession, “Every day I read/the 
whole of the Kurdén, and broke my fasts onl> by 
“drinking a little water. 

“The sixth day I took some food, then I fasted four 
days more in succe. sion, and I was released after the 
death of the Shaikh. Thanks be to the Almighty.” 

This so frightened Ibn Battta that he lost no time 
in resigning his office, and avoiding the dangerous 
neighbourhood of the Red King.” * Muhammad, 
however, appears to have forgiven his finprydence in 
the matter of the Shaikh, for he shortly afterwards 
sent him as his ambassador to the Emperor of China. 
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XXV. 
TRE GOOD TIMES OF Firtz-THE KiNG. 


An the midst.of the anarchy, bloodshed, treachery, and 
desolation which stain almost every page of the annals 
of Hind, there are some bright spots, and we regard 
the reign of Firdz Tughluk as one of these. : 

Little marked by brilliant exploits or successful war- 
fare, it was devoted to the happiness of his subjects ; 
and although 500 years have elapsed since ‘his death, 
no‘small number of his many public works remain to 
grect the eye of the traveller, a oe 

Lands he assigned for the maintenance of 50 dams 
across rivers to promote irrigatjon, of 40 mosques, 
30 colleges, 100 carav: anseries,’ 30 reservoirs, 100 
hospitals, 100 public baths, and 150 bridges, besides 
many pleasure-ho/ses and other edifices. 

But the chief monument now existing of this 
beneficent mox. farch, the” worthy -precursor of Akbar, 
and which still Sheds fertility around, is the canal 
which bears his name; and which starts from where 
the Jathna leaves the mountains and passes by Kamal 
to Hansi and Hisar ant the river Gagar. 

As was invariably the case“n that‘land of discord, it 
was neglected after the death of Shéh. Firiz, and the 
branch of it which reached to the-Satlaj, is of ‘use no 
longer ; that portidn of it which has been restored by 
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the British Government, now turns corn, oil, and sugar 
mills ; the wood hewn in the mountains fidats down its 
stream for some 200 miles, and it is even navigable by, . 
boats; but its great object has been that ‘rrigation 
which made the pastoral habits of the surrounding, 
country give way to the tillers of the soil. - 

Born a.p. 1309, he was the son of the Muham- 
madan Lord of Deobdlptir, by the beautiful and ac- 
complished daughter of the high-caste Hindi Réna 
Mal Bhatti. 

The courtship of his parents was no milk-and-water , 
wooing, and, in fact, savoured greatly of coercign ; 
for when the Radnf treated the Governor Tughlak’s 
proposal of a matrimonial alliance with his own brother, 
Sipéh-Salér, or * Commander-in-Ckef,” Rajab, with 
“considerable contum ly, the incensed Muhammadan 
chief, knowing very well that it would not be forth- 
coming, demanded with threats the-entire amount of 
the yearly revenue due by the Rand in specie, and for 
three days the Hindtis were Subjected Aoeevery species 
of ignominy and maltreatment. : ? 

But let the annalist, Shams-i- Siraj *Afif, Telate the 
sequel in ‘his own words. 

“The mother of Rand Mal geeing the extremities 
and hardship to which her people were rendered by the 
severity of Tughluk Shah, pcveeiet atthe ¢ime of 
evening-prayer, to the house of fer son, weeping and 
tearing her hair. Now it so happened that Rin? Mal’s 
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daughter, the future mother of Firdéz Shah, was in the 
court-yard. When that fortunate damsel heard the 
-wailing and crying of the Réné’s mother, she 
inquired what was the cause of ber grief; and the 
-~dame replied, ‘I am weeping on your account, for it is 
through you that Tughluk Shah is weighing so heavily 
on the people of this land.’ Then the noble and high- 
spirited girl exclaimed, ‘If the surrender of me will 
deliver the people from such misery, comply instantly 
with the demand, and send me to him; consider then 
that the Mughdls have carried off one~ of your 
deughters.’ 

“The old lady went ard told: the Réné of his” 
daughter’s resolution, aud he gave his assent; “a 
messenger was scent to Tughluk Phdih, and the damsel 
herself Urought,to Deobalptir, waere she espoused the 
Sipah-Salar. 

“ After the lap¢e of a few years she gave birth to Firdz 
Shéh, in a most auspicious hour, and “‘Tughluk Shéh 
distributed Hit bounty on all sides in token of his 
joy.” ; - 

Losing his father at the early age of sevea, he was 
adopted and educated by his uncle Tughluk, and when 
the latter mounted the throne as Muhammad Shéh, 
Firdz was his constant com>anion, and his uncle the 
steadfést friend and instructor of the youth in the 
dutiés of that royalty to which- he wished ‘him to 
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succeed. ~ i 
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When the breath left his uncle’s body, Firiz had 
attained the ripe age of forty-five, and at tfat time the 
Imperial camp lay at Thattd, in the torrid land of, 
Sindh. Anarchy shad arisen in congequenct of the 
Sultdn’s decease, and the army was far away from, 
Dehli; the robber Mughils took advantage «sf the 
confusion to plunder the baggage-train, and at last, 
seeing no hope of a safe return to their native land, 
unless guided “by a skilful dud trusty leader, they 
unanimously selected Firuz. 

After the fashion of the bishops of ‘our own day 
who give forth their Nolo episcoparis without the 
“slightest intention of persisting in a permanent refural, 
Firdz affected unwillingness to assume the royal 
diadem, and spoke ef ending his days at Mecca, that 
refuge of Indian Wou.eys and disinherited princes and 
nobles in the ancient days of Hind, and much akin to 
holy Kerbela, near Baghdad, where those who have 
fallen into the bad graces of Shih Nasiru-d-din of Trin, 
either fly or are banished to. * Ae 

Giving, however, at length, an apparently Jeluctant 
assent to, the pressing solicitations ‘of the” princes, 
judges, doctors, and officials, but especially appearing 
to be influenced by the entreaties of the holy 
Shaikhs, he allowed himself.to be crowned “and 
invested with the robes of sovereignty, which he*put on 
over the garments of mourning for his uncle. Mi 

“No!” said the new King %o hie amirs, “ although 
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in corpliance with your counsels I have assumed 
the royal robes, I cannot throw off the garb of sorrow 
-which I wear for Sultan Muhammad, my lord, my 
teacher, my guide, and my benefactor.” 

Thus he pode forth on an elephant, the drums were 
exultingly beaten, and the heralds and attendants 
shouted. ; 

This event took place on the 28rd. day of March 
4.D. 1851, corresponding to ‘the 24th of Muharranf, in 
the year of the Departure of the Prophet from Mecca 
752. : . 

“He began his reign by thoroughly beating the 
Mughals, who had been’ so troublesome, ané then 
marched on to Dehji, to find that the late sovereign’s 
deputy there, Khw4ja-i-Jahén, hfd installed a son of 
the late Muhammad in the reyal seat. Vainly did the 
Khwaja endeavour to bring the amirs, the troops, and 
the people to his views; for although their fingers 
clutched his gifts, their hearts were with King Firdz. 

So Ferin,” moved onwards, ard the Khwajé was 
greatly iscomfited when~great and small poured out 
from the city to welcome the man they ved; and 
when he heard that the King, as he came along, had 
met noxght but joyous faces and willing friends, 
amongst whom was The great and powerful noble, 
Kiwamu-l-Mulk, the Khdir-i-Jahén, or “Lord of the 
World,” who had forced his way“out of Dehli sword 
in hand. : 
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So Khwéjé Jahan, who was a white-haired eld man 
of eighty, made up his mind to cast himself on the 
clemency of one whom in the past he had been won® 
to style “ his son.’” - 

Accordingly, he made his way to Fathdbad, wheres 
a son had just been born to the Sultdn, and présented 
himself before his former friend, withoat his turban, 
with a chain round his neck, and a naked sword 
fastened round his throat; then the Sultén had com- 
passion on him, and, after causing his turban to be 
replaced cn his head, he sent him in his own palanquin 
to a spot where they might conveniently hold «an 
“interview. . 

But, although the sovereign had forgiven, the chief 
nobles were obstinat ly bent on the destruction of the 
Khwéja, who, when on his road to his place of retire- 
ment at Sdména, was overtaken y his enemy Shir 
Khan, . 

Looking at the executioner who ac ompanied this 
chieftain, and who had been his frjend, hemasked to. 
see his weapon; he then teld the man “of blood to 
perform ‘ais ablutions, say his*prayers, and then use 
his sword. i 

« When he had complied,” says the chronieler, {the 
Khwaja bound his head this yrayer-carpet, and while 
the name of God was on his lips, his head was Severed : 
from his body.” ~ 

Not a good Begnoung to a reign; this outpouring of 
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the bload of an aged man and an old friend; but Sultén 
Firdz had done his utmost to prevent the catastrophe, 
-and as he was not yet firmly established, he was still 
at the mercy of.his turbulent nobility. ° 

- On the entry of the King into Dehli, great was the 
rejoicing, and magnificent the bounty and festivi- 
ties, which lasted for the space of one-and-twenty 
days. 

Notwithstanding that the people of Dehli had tpa 
great extent been accomplices of the treason of Khwaja 
Jahan, he forgave the sums which had been lent them 
after the days of the great famine by the late Sultén 
Muhammad, for the purpesc of restoring their, lands* 
and villages which had fallen into ruin, and generously 
cancelled the records of their debps. 

During his yeign of forty i the revenues of 
Dehli amounted to 67,500,000 “tankas.” He dis- 
tributed villages “nd lands amongst his followers, and 
during all that time “not one leaf was shaken in 
the palace 6 sovereignty. If an officer in his army 
died he was succecded by-his son, or by his son-in-law’ 
in the absence of the former, even by a slaves or by his 
wives if there were no male descendants.” 

Tf is to be presume, then, that some of his regiments 
had lady-colonels, rho. althougi they drew the 
emoluments of their rank, rarely appeared on parade, 
and seldom, or never, faced tlt horrors of actual 
warfare. : 
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No exactions were allowed beyond the payment of 
the legal Government dues ; not a doit was*taken from 
the peasant, who became wealthy and contented. If, 
the account of the historian, Shams-i-Sirdj Afif, be 
true, and we see no reason for doubting, its veracity, 
“the houses of the ‘raiyats’ were filled withegrain, 
horses, and furniture ; everyone had abundance of gold 
and silver ; no woman was without her ornaments, and 
no house was wanting in excéllent beds and couches. 
Wealth abounded, and the whole realm of Dehli was 
blessed with the bounties of the Almighty.” 

But there was treason in the very bosom of the 
-household of the King, for hjs first cousin, Khud4wazd- 
zéda, the daughter of Tughluk Shéh, and wife of 
Khvsré Malik, who had been bitterly incensed at his 
accession to the thron., and at the supersession of her 
own son, sought to destroy him. 

In her palace, which adjoined that of Firiz, she 
posted some armed men in two lateral chambers to the 
apartment in which she received the wees rly visits which 
her royal cousin never failed to pay her after having 
performed. his devotions at the mosque each Friday. 

Warned by signs made by the son of Khud4wand- 
z4da by another husband than ghe base-born Malik 
Khusrd, the Sulténrevaded the pogil, and, after eonvicting 
his relative of the plot against his life, banishéd and 
pensioned her, whilst. he bestowed fhe high&t hon8urs 
of the court on the young relatéon, Déwar Mii, who 
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‘had given him such timely warning, although fie had 
personally been the greatest sufferer by the enthrone- 
ment of Shah Firtz. 

‘We leave aside his wars in Bengal and the Dakhin, 
and his failure against the Prince of Sindh, preferring 
rather *o dwell on the enlightened spirit of his regu- 
Jations, the extent and utility of his public works, and 
on his many. deeds of benevolence. 

Once Malik Ishak, the son of *Im4Gu-l-Mulk, re- 
ported to Shah Firdz that it would be for the benefit of 
the service should the old and enfeebled soldiers be 
replaced by younger and more vigorous ones. Now 
*Treddu-l-Mulk held high office in the State, and the. 
Shéh appearing to agree with Malik Ishak, told him 
first to turn out nis Gwn father aa preliminary to the 
dismissaf of other old servants, a afd added these kindly 
words when he saw how suddenly his officious adviser 
had been takensaback by this unexpectedly prompt 
compliance with his representation : 

“Tf Le remote e the old énd ine efficient men, and appoint 
their sons or strangers in their stead, the poor old 

fellows will fall into distress in their age. This I do 
* not approve of, and will never encourage disobedience 
in children; their sans, if they succeed, may prove 
undutiful and break the hearts of their pardnts by their 
neglect. Order that the son shall become the deputy 
of His old aid incapable father, and. that he shall,support 
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Then Sultén Firéz bore away the stone cglumns of 
the older times of Hindtism, from K¥izrébéd and 
Mirat, and set them up in his palace in the city ef 
Firtizibad; which he had founded. “They had been,” 
says the pious and vevacious son of Islém from whonn ° 
we derive our information, ‘ the sticks of the accursed 
infidel Bhim, who used them to keep his cattle to- 
gether, and whose ordinary daily allowance of food 
was seldom less than a hundred ‘mans’ a day.” A 
good appetite had this benighted heathen. 

Other obelisks were also transferred to Dehli and its | 
vicinity ; and when the Shih hunted, he always slew the 

- beasts of prey, such as the tiger and the wolf, before 
pursuing more inoffensive game. i 

Save and exceptin= his severe intolerance to those.of 
the Hindi religion, whose temples of recent date he 
destroyed, and replaced by mosques, he was the well- 
wisher of all his subjects. When he-had built edifices 
of every kind for the common weal, jhe turned his 
attention to the workmen ang artificers Whowere out 
of employ, and provided for.them amongst hig nobles. 
Vast were his thirty-six royal establishments from his 
elephant, horse, and camel-stablés, down to the kitchen 
and wardrobe. - ~, 

When a’ feudatcry cama to Caurt, his accounts were 
audited at the Treasury, and ‘a strigt account of*them 
rendereé to the Coust. When some of the officials of 
his mint had been accused of Mebasing the coinage of 
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his realm, they were submitted to a searching investi- 
gation; and “when their innocence was proved, the two 
false witnesses who had informed against them were 
sent into banishment. * 

~ Allowances, were made to dowerless damsels from the 
Imperiai Treasury, which also disbursed the cost of 
hospitals, physicians, and medicines, for the relief of 
the needy sick. | , 

Each Friday, after devotions, gymnasts, story-tellers, 
and buffoons, to the number of some 3,000 gathered 
at the palace-gate to amuse the citizens of the four 
quarters of Dehli. 

Once when the good Firtiz, who was a strict religionist, 
in the year of our era 1374, went on pilgrimage to the - 
tomb of 8s dlér Mas’éd Ghazi, in the town of Bahrdich, 
it is said that the spirit of the, Saint appeared to him in 
a dream, stroking his own beard with his hand, as 
warning him of this approaching departure from the 
world. 

Portrait- -painting, as ‘akin to athe representation of 
idols, he strictly forbade, and metal vessels he eschewed 
as contravening the I-w of Muhammad ; on. stone or 
earthenware alone did he partake of his repasts. 

Many, oppressive ruposts were put an end to; and 
now, as our space ix smal, and “he annals of “the 
Roméntic Land of Hind” infinite, before depicting the 
somewhat sorry end of so generally good and just a 
Sovereign, we aré fain*to give one sad instance of how 
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far the unsparing tenets of the religion whichowed its 
origin to the camel-driver of Mecca, coul& pervert the 
feelings of one whose nature habitually overflowed 
with the cfeam of human kindness. ° 

It had been reported to the Sultin, that an old 
Braéhman of Dehli persisted in publicly performifg idol- 
worship in his own house, and that many Musulméns 
and Hindtis joined in his devotions; the Bréhman was 
also accused of having perverttd Muhammadan women 
to infidelity. When carried before the King at Firtz- 
bid, and ordered by the doctors of the law there 
assembled either to accept the creed of Islém or to die 

-by fire, he stubbornly refused compliance. . 

Then a pile of faggots was built up at the gate of the 
Darbar, and the Brékman and the painted tablet which 
he worshipped were cast upon it; one cry only did 
the poor wretch utter, when the flames first reached 
his feet, but it was soon silenced by the blazing 
wood, 

Something like this happefied some “tio nturies 
after in Smithfield, aud othgr parts of this Christian 
island, in. the days of grim Mary Tudor and her 
Mephistopheles of a husband, King Philip of Spain. 

So deeply did the King grieve for the evil deeds of 
his late undie Mauk-mmad, who, although a firm friend © 
and loving relative to him "personally, had béen so 
mercilessly tyrannical, to others, that he did his utmost 
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the preceding reign, and thus he relates in what manner 
he fulfilled this errand of mercy :— 

Under the guidance of the Almighty, I arranged 
that the Heirs of those persons who had beeh slain by 
yy late lord and patron, Sultén Muhammad Shéh, and 
those who had been d€prived of a limb, nose, eye, hand, 
or foot, should be reconciled to the late Sultan, and be 
appeased with gifts, so that they executed deeds declar- 
ing their satisfaction. These deeds wete put into a 
chest, which was placed in the Déru-l-aman, at the 
head of the tomb of the late Sultén, in the hope that 
God, in His great clemency, would show mercy to my 
late: friend and patron, and make those persons feel . 
reconciled to him.” 

“« Another instance’ of Divine guidance was this :— 
Villages, “ands, and ancient patrimonies of every kind 
had been wrested from the hands of their owners in 
former reigns, agd had been brought under the 
Exchequer. I directed that every one who had a claim 
to property shculd brings it forward i in the law-court, 
and, upon ‘establishing his titles ‘the village, land, or 
property should be restored to him. By God’s grace 
I was impelled to this good action, and men obtained 
their justrights.” - 

But the good King was well stricken in*years, and 
at length, to the sorrow of his people, when he attained 
his ‘cighty- seventh year (a.D. 1985), his inareasing 

- infirmities deprived hirn of that energy which he had 
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hitherto brought in all matters of government, and his 
“wazir” Jahén gradually became omnifotent in the 
realm. : 
Relying on the influence he had attained,“and ane 
to insure its permanency, this base minister persuaded 
his aged master that his life was"in peril at the hands 
of his own son, Prince Ndsiru-d-din, the heir-apparent 
to the throne. 
_ Men were sent to arrest the Prince, but he received 
timely warning, gathered armed adherents together, 
and fortified himsclf in his own palace. Thus he 
remained for some days ; but at length he contrived to 
introduce himself, clad in complete armour, secrstly 
into the seraglio. 

When the affrighted women, in fear of so unexpected 
and warlike an apparition, hastened to alarm the 
Sultén concerning the supposed treasonable designs 
of his offspring, the latter followed them into his 
father’s presence, and, falling at his feet, begged 
for death rather than tobe allofed to remain 
under the burthen of such unjust ane) groundless 
suspicions. . 

Much moved, the weeping monarch clasped Nasiru- 
d-din in his arms, and gave hjym all power, over the 
false witnéss Jahn. Be a8 ae 

No time was lost in executing the royal deerce, and 
the house of the perfidious and aspiring minister was 
surrounded by 12,000 horse. . — - 
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As courageous as he was devoid of every prinefple of 

» honour and-gratitude, Jahan charged valiantly forth 

amidst his assailants, and, although wounded, succeeded 

in effectirtg his escape into the land of Mewat, leaving 
all his wealth in the Prince’s hands. 

Then-the old sovereign abdicated in favour of his 
‘son, whose incapacity for government and intense 
devotion to sensual pleasure soon became so painfully 
apparent that two of hie cousins raised” a sedition in 
Dehli. iS 

The great city became the scene of interneciue civil 
war; terrible was the carnage, and the corpses of the 
‘slaXa strewed every street. Two days did the struggle . 
endure, ahd on the third they bore the good old 
nonagenarian Fitdz Sut from the palace. No sooner 
were his” well-known and well-ltved form and face 
deacried, than the affections of the troops came back 
totheir ancient lord, and Nasiru-d-din (or Muhammad), 

‘ being utterly deserted, fled in haste to the mountains 
of Sarmtir. - ~ - 

Feeling acutely “his own inabiity to occupy longer, 
with efficiency, the exalted post he had beld so long 
and so worthily, Firdéz declared his grandson Ghirésu- 
d-din Tughluk monarch in his stead, and then 
departed frou life at the great age.of nincty, on the 
third day of Ramazan, in the year of the ‘“ Departure ” 
790; and in that of our Lord 1388. 


+ a 
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XXVI. 
SULTAN RAZIYA, THE FIRST EMPRESS OF, INDIA.* 


Now, although of the softer (?) sex, this lady wag 
called by a manly title, and she Was “ the Sultée,” and 
not “the Sulidna,” of Hind, as the Oriental experience- 
of a certain Anglo-Indian civilian ought to have 
taught him efe he carped and cavilled at the present 
“Tmperial ” title of Victoria, the First British Empress. 
of Hind (whom may God loug preserve), and thereby 
showed his crass ignorance of Oriental lore. 

-- Far be it from me (11 Musannif, to wit) to instiPate 
comparisons between past and pregent rulers of the 
Great Peninsula, but, although Minndju-s-Sirgj freely 
admits that the fair Raziya was “a great monarch,” 
and that she was wise, just, and generous, a benefactor 
to her kingdom, a dispenser of justice, the leader of her 
armies, and endowed with all kingly qualities, he 
cannot refrain from the ungal’unt remarks that as she 
belonged to the wrony sex, gil thesé virtul weighed as 
nothing in the balance. é 

Even in the days of her father, Sa’id Shamsu-d-din, 
her influence was very great, andgvhen he had gvercome 
strong Gwaliér, he willgd | hig able and beautiful 
daughter to be his successor in preference to-any of 
his male offspring, qwhose debpuckfery, i in his opiftion, 
unfitted them to wield the scepare. « ’ 
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When, after his decease, she was raised to the throne 
by the general. acclamation of the guards (after the 
fashion of the old Pretorians of Rome, or of the 
Janissarivs of Constantinople), she rid herself of Sultan 
_Ruknu-d-din, who never again came forth alive from 
the durgeon into which she had cast him, but died in 
November, a.p. 1236, after having squandered and 
wasted his patrimony by his too profuse liberality, and 
by his drunkenness and abandonment of his kingly 
duties. 

“May God pardon him ! ” says the pious scribe. 

Tl Musannif is rather inclined to think that he died 
no natural death, for in those far-away times a prison~ 
anda grave were strictly synonymous terms for deposed 
monarchy, not only ‘in the land ,of Hind, but in our 
own seacsurrounded island, as its past history well 
proves. : 

Nizému-l-Mulh_ Junaidi, the Chief Wazjr of the 
Empire, felt repugnance for such government of petti- 
coats, and urd=r his barner gathered many chiefs who 
raised the ‘standard of jnsurrection against Queen 
Raziya, “who, unawed. by the defeat of one of her 
chief adherents, frightened her. opponents into a 
temporary truce, and-slew those chiefs who were still 
recalcitrant. a. & bs 

Some unwise appointments caused jealousy amongst 
the ‘nobles and amirs of Turkish bhod, and, at kast, the 


beg we : oe : 
Queen o: India, eastirz all Muhammadan ideas,con- 
- 7 
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cerning the seclusion of her sex to the four winds of 
heaven, rode forth on an elephant in matculine garb, 
and veiled not her face from the common eye. a 

Gwaliér-vas taken by her officers, and shé checked 
in person the revolt of the Governor of Lahore, but, 
with feminine weakness she had fallen into the-toils of 
a certain Abyssinian, Amir Jalélu-d-din Yakut (or 
“the Ruby”), her infatuation for whom caused his 
death, and her own confinement in the fortalice of 
Tabar-Hind, where the chief of the place, Malik 
Altiniya (or, in the Turkish tongue, the “Golden 
King”), not only espoused her cause, but herself 

valso. * 

In the meantime Mu’ izzu-d- din shad usurped her 
place on the throne of Dehli, and her chamberlain had 
been put to death, aad when she and her new hushand 
encountered their opponent they were ‘put to flight and 
abandoned at Kaithal by the very “ew adherents who 
remained to them. 

By Hindi hands, says - Minhaji-s Siraj, they 
perished, after Sultan Raziya had “goverfd | the land 
of Uppex Hind for the short space of three 7 years and 
six months. 

Sic transit gloria femine et repine. 
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XXVIII. 


HOW, 'THE ONLY FEMALE MONARCH QF HIND 
*CAME TO HER END. 


(Fro another Annalist.) 


Waen the “Sultin’” Raziya had been deposed on 
account of her suspected intimacy with a negro, she 
revolted (as has been Before related by Ti Musanyif) 
against her younger brother, Nasiru-d-din, who had 
been chosen in her stead, and when defeated she 
sought safety in flight, and when hunger and fatigue 
ovfreame, her she begged food and drink from @ field? 
labourer. e 

Hungrily devouring the leathery “ chapati” which 
he gave her, ghe fell asleep from sheer lassitude. 
Dressed thought she was in masculine attire, the peasant 
who watched herrepose perceived beneath her outer- 
coat a tunic embroidered with gold lace and precious 
stones ; othér signs sho®ing the,yjllain that she was of 
the female sex, he did net hesitate to murder her in 
her sleep, to strip hew of her ornaments, t¢ steal her 
horse, and to hide her dead body beneath the clods of 
the field, * 

at, as has often hapnened to malfactors of his sort, 
when he attempted to sell her garments, the old-clothes 
deafers ay and pte § of the ;@riod saw soinething 
crooked in the tfansa@tion, and haled him befone the 
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Kotw4l, who administered a good sound thrashing to 
him. ® 

Under the pressure of the stick, the rascal not only, 
confessed His crime, but pointed out, where he had 
buried the unfortunate woman. Then her corpse was , 
interred with all the rites of Islim® and a smalleshrine 
was erected over her remains, which came in after-ages 
to be regarded by the pilgrims from afar as a spot of 
extreme sanctitf, on the bankgof the Jamna, about a 
“parasang” from Dehli. 

What became of the assassin is not told us, but it 
is more than probable that his shrift was a very very 
short one. 


XXVUI. 
THE SLAYER OF HIS UQCLE. 


' Now Jalalu-d-din Ghiljai was an old man of three-score 
and ten when he beer to reig&, in the 7th year after 
the “Departure.” That he,should “have ifiaugurated 
his accession by the hlartaraly murder of the“ boy-son 
of his successor, would seem to us inexplicable in view 
of his after lenity to his opponengs, were it not a time- 
honoured @ustomm of Orjental, sovereigns to bling, 
mutilate, or kill all those who might, from reasons of 
consanguinity, be brought forward subsequently to - 
contgst the possession of the throne. - 

A ~ 
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Simale and jovial in his manners, he remained on 
the same footing of friendly familiarity with his former 
afriends as before his elevation to the royal dignity, and 
his main failiyg was that he indulged “in convivial 
« entertainments, which, however, never exceeded the 
bound’ of sobriety,” 

As the historian Farishta remarks, “Clemency is a 
virtue which descends from God, but, the degenerate 
children of Hind did ‘not deserve it? and the wild 
Government of Jalalu-d-din Firdéz the Second was 
only productive of disorder ; the streets and high-ways 
were infested by banditti, house-breaking, robbery, 
murder, and every other species of villainy became’a 
business all ove the empire; insurrections broke out 
in every province, gangs of robbers put an end to all 
traffic, and the governors of the provinces sent no 
accounts of their revenues or administration.” 

This state of Nhings so cxasperated the nobles that 
they conspired to assassinate the Emperor, with so little 
secrecy that he vas ifformed gf their plans, and had 
them agrested whilst stillehot with wine. 

Causing these topers to be haled before him, he cast 
a sword down before them, exclaiming hotly the while, 
“Ab! grunken neg®oes, who bray and chatter, one of 
killing me with an aroz,*another®of laying me with 
a sword | 1s thase one among you who dare lift this 
sword apd fight it oe a witl?me ?” 

Then one of fis cMief attendants played the @eace- 

6 
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‘maker, and won the pardon of the culprits easy from 
the forgiving monarch, who even made them sit down 
and shared his own wine with them; a wonderful- 
instance of clemency in vindictive Hind, where for- 
bearance has ever been and ever will be attributed by 
the majority to timidity. ~ 

Whenever JalAlu-d-din was incensed with any of his 
nobles, he was accustomed to threaten them with the 
wrath of his second son, Arkali, who was of a most 
violent temperament ; and when Maulana Sirdju-d-din 
S4wi, after having had the impudence to pen a bitter 
lampoon against him, on his subsequent repentance 
4nd appearance at court in penitent guise, with a rope 
round his neck, the Emperor not only cnbraced him and 
gave him a dress of honour, but enrolled him amongst 
his own attendants, and gave him back the village 
which he had forfeited through his unwise satire. 

He was a bounteous patron, too, of the great poet 
Amir Khusrt. a 

Now, Sidi Mulla,.» darwesh of ,great fame, who- 
had come from the up-county in the time of,Balban | 
to Dehli, was at that time notorious for his sanctity 
and liberality; but he prayed not in mosques, and 
had no servants. Where he hd acquired the vast 
treasure which hé daily ¢nd profusely expended in 
hospitality and gifls to every /asser-by, was a 
mystery to the world) and run*our consequently.gave 
him the reputation of a sorcerer. Gradually it became 
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noised gbroad that his house was a resort ‘of the 
seditious of the land, and that plans had been con- 
e«octed there by influential nobles and others to kill the 
Sultin whilst engaged in his Friday-devofions in the 
mosque, and to raise Sidi Mulla himself to the rank of 
Khalifsh. ° 

But there was a traitor, as is generally the case, in 
the camp of the disaffected, who had already partitioned 
the Empire amongst them, much as Ofen Glendower, 
Mortimer, and Hotspur are reported to have done in 
the pages of our own immortal Shakspeare, and he 
carried tidings of the plot to the Sultan. 

‘Dragged before their Sovercign, they persisted im 
strenuously denyang their guilt, and as there was great 
evidence of. their intended crime, it was resolved to 
endeavour to elicit a confession from them in the old 
ferocious way, ‘unhappily not confined to the India of 
the Middle Ages®glone, by the savage torments of the 
ordeal of fire. 

But as those who weft learned i in the law objected to 
the illegality of this, some were banished and deprived 
of their possessions, and some were pardoned, and the 
chief conspirator, Kazi Kashanf (evidently a Persian 
reprobate from Kaslsin), was even sent as Chief Judge 
to Baddtn. . - = 

Sidi Mulla, whose ‘heeatity had only had for its 
object tg win pater ake the Metter to carry out his 


ambitious schemes inst the Crown, was excepted, 
a 
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however, from the almost general amnesty, gnd was 
brought, bound, before the palace. ‘Oh, Warweshes,” 
cried the King to some of these religious mendicanty 
who were 4 hand; “who amongst you will give this 
wretch his deserts ? ” 

One of them soon displayed his*respect for the royal 
utterance by slashing the rebellious Mulla with the 
first sharp instrument at hand, a razor; but the victim . 
might still hafe been sparedshad not the rough and 
passionate Arkali Khin made a sign from the palace to 
a mahaut to drive his elephant over the Mulla, who 
was soon trampled to death beneath the feet of the 
chuge animal. c 


‘The historian, Zid-ud-din ‘Bari, , considers this a most 
sacreligious deed, because, although the Mulla was a 
traitor and a conspirator, he was a darwesh (|), whose 
misdeeds it was sinful to punish as severely as those of 
‘ordinary individuals, and to it he attrfSutes the drought 
and famine which subsequently desolated the country. 

Now the same agnalist fl Musaintf does not 
dignify him with the noble game of” historian) records 
in what manner the Sultan Jalilu-d-din, after recon- 
noitring the strong defences of Ratambhor, and finding 
them impregnable with the means he then possessed, 
and not to be taken witkout sacrificing the lives of 
many Musulmans, “ every hair of whose heads he held 
to be of greater pre than tke possession of so im 
portant a heathen stronghole’’’ displayed a great 
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amount gof “fox and the grapes” magnanimity. ° 
«Were I t& capture the place,” said the beneficent 
Wonarch, “ after the fall of so many Muhammadans, 
the widows and, orphans would rise in* judgment 
against me, and curse me with all the bitterness of 
mourniry despair.” * 

So, as discretion seemed to be the better part of 
“valour, in the face of the firm and determined Réjptts 
who thronged the ramperts of Ratamblfor, the Sult4o 
withdrew to Deli. 

Yet, in spite of this display of weakness, when 
ee lab the grandson of the “accursed” Tétar 
Hubs, invade d Uind with fifteen times 10, 000. 
of his “moss- traoper” “Mughals, the octogenarian 
Tope took heart of grace and marched steadily to 
their rencontre. is 

At Bar-rim (wherever that may, be, for our 
chronicler's locality is here much befog, eed) the Mughal 
advance- guard, which had dashed across an unnamed 
viver, were routed with Such carpage. : 

This led toa suspensiog of hostilities, and, finally, 
to a peace, through which many of the .Mughéls 
remained in Hind after the departure of their chief, 
‘Abdu-llgh, under their chief Ulght, who espoused the 
daughter of Jalélu-d-din; whilst thesinfericr Mughals, 
who had accepted the “tenets of the Kurén and 
rendunceg idolatry, We settled én those (suburbs of 
Dehli which were kndwn as Kili-ghari, Ghiydgpdr, 

Ld 
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Indarpat and Talika, and there they troqsed with 
their families, and gave their national nanle to the new 
and great suburban city of Mughilpér, where they 
were known as «New Musulmins.” And this came to 
pass in the year of the Christiun era, 1292. ° 
Minor expeditions to Mandi? and Jhéin followed 
this campaigu, and about this time ’Alé-ud-din, the, 
nephew and son-in-law of Jalalu-d-din, captured the 
idol-gods of Sshilsa, which were trodden under foot by 
the True Believers at the gate of Baddtn. Treated 
from his childhood as a favourite son, there was 
nothing the loving uncle could deny his relative, who 
e was Governor of Karrah and a portion of Awadlf, or 
Oudh. er a, 8h 
Fired with the reports of the opulence of the land 
of Deogir, without the knowledge of bis uncle, whom 
he hoodwinked as to his real object by affecting to 
wish to overcome the district of Chanderi, he equipped 
his troops with the revenues of his own governments, 
and marched with a scant forée of less ‘than 8,000 men 
to Elichptir and Ghatilajauga, at which latter place all 
trace of shim was lost. ‘ ae 
Now, ’Alé-ud-din was on bad terms with his mother- 
in-law, as has often been the oese in other Jands and 
amongst people who weres not Muhammadans, and the 
Sultan’s daughter, his own wife, digebeyed and scorned 
him, and he shured the Qsgrace whick a public 
knoyledge of his derogatory position would bring on 
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him; wherefore he determined to win a position in 
some remote territory, where he should cease to be the 
batt of feyninine intrigue and duplicity. 

Plunging boldly into a country as yet untfod by the 
fect of the children of, Islam, he dispersed the forces of 
the Hindt Raja of Deogir, Ram-deo, and became the 
possessor of much booty in treasure, elephants, and 
horses, when he forced his way with the armed hand 
into that city. 

When news of this reached the aged monarch, who 
was then in the neighbourhood of Gwalidr, he was 
very glad, for he imagined that his darling nephew. 
would joyfully lay his spoils at his fect, and he gave 
great entertainmer¢s aud drank wine to celebrate the 
successes gf ’Alg-ud-din. 

Relying on thg fidelity of his relative, and shutting 
his ears to the advice of those who counselled him to 
beware of his nepfiew’s ambition, he returned to Dehli 
and took no steps to check the subtle and daring man 
who was plotting, his “downfall, and who merely 


. 


bamboozlgd him by a mock affectation of fidelity and 
loyalty. ‘ : 

The too trustful senior was at length persuaded to 
follow hisgperfidious rephew to where he had posted 
his forces between Manikptir end Kar®h, on the banks 
of the rain-swollew Ganges. The surrender of the 
prize- property of Deogif# was the Sait which ’Al4-ud- 


din dangled on tlfe poft of the hook which wag to 
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atch his infatuated uncle, who came unswpiciously 
with but a small retinue, and even left a Bortion of that > 
whilst he crossed the river with some unarmed men.g 
Let Zit-ud-din Barni relate the sequel of this 
tragedy. ° 
“The Sultan reached the Spposite shdte before 
afternoon prayer, and disembarked with his few 
followers. ’Ald-ud-din advanced to receive him, he 
and all his 8fficcrs showingthim due respect. When 
‘he reached the Sultén he fell at his feet, and the 
Sultin, treating him like a son, kissed his eyes and 
checks, stroked his beard, gave him two loving taps 
on the cheek, and said, ‘I have brought thee up "rom 
infancy, why art thou afraid of me@’ ‘The Sultén took 
the hand of ’Alé-ud-din, and at that moment, the stony- 
hearted traitor gave the fatal signal. Muhammad 
Sélim of S4mina, an ill-conditioned fellow, struck at the 
Sultan with his sword, but missed Ys aim and wounded» 
himself in the hand; a second blow, however, wounded 
the Emperor, who, fled tofards the river, crying, 
«Thou villain, ’Ald-ud-dig ! whaf hast thou done?’ 
"and Ikhtiyaéru-d-din Ibid ran after ae betrayed 
monarch, threw him down, cut off his head, and bore 
it, dripping with blood, to the graceless and gngrateful 
nephew, * who extrociously | placed it on a ‘spear 
and paraded it through the cayap, after which he 
assumed the embléns of usu&ped and basely acquired 
dominion.” Yo . 
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But Djyine’ retribution did not tarry long in its 
punishment of the assassins. The traitor, Almas Bey, 
mgt with an early death, as did others; the murderer, 
Sélim, the. poor King’ s first assailant, died korribly of 
leprosy. The head- cutter, Ikhtiyéru-d-din went mad, 
crying im his delirio§s ravings that the menacing 
spectre of the murdered monarch ever haunted him 
and held a naked sword above his head; and although 
’Alé-ud-din reigned successfully for year’, and things 
prospered to his wishes, though he had wives, children, 
adherents, and wealth and grandeur, yet the Avenger 
of Blood dealt heavily with his nearest and dearest, 
unti? they were effaced from the surface of the 
earth. ° « $ ? 


° 
THE RROSPEROUS ASSASSIN, 
. 


Some say that the wicked never prosper, but such was 
not the case with the murflerer of his uncle and father- 
in-law, for one sudcess followed ‘another i in unbroken. 
luxuriancé, victories weye of every-day occurregce, and 
the treasury of ’Al4-ud-din was filled to repletion. 
Intoxicated with such unceasing success, his ambition 
enticed him into the most gxtravagant schémes, and 
although he could ggither read nor write, and was bad- 
tempered, , obstinate, ang hard ofp heart, the world 
smiled on him, an@ Forging, stood his friend. 
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Two projects especially occupied his attention, and 
one of them was, that as God Almighty had granted 
to the ‘Blessed Prophet” “ Four Friends,” through 
whose energy the Law and Islém had been established, 
so God had given ’Alé-ud-din the same number gf 
attached companions, Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khéa, Nusrat 
Khan, and Alp Khin,—these men who had aided and 
abetted him with such hearts and souls as they had in 
the cowardly murder of Sultén Jalélu-d-din, and in 
the subsequent massacre of his adherents. 

“Now, with the help of these faithful ones,” quoth 
the aspiring usurper, “I have it in my power to set up 
anew belief and to force the recalcitrant to accept f, so 
that my name and that of fhy companions Will remain 
until the Judgment-Day, like th8 name of the Prophet 
and his friends.” . 

“ Secondly,” Said he, “as T possess ‘Wealth, elephants, 
and military forces to an incaleulgble extent, I think 
of leaving the care of Dchli to my Viceroy, and of 
sallying abroad, like the Conqueror Alexander, and 
subduing the whole habitahle world.” 

Then, in his drinking-bouts,—for much “Md_he love 
forbidden drink, and after he had assumed the vain 
title of a Second Alexander on his coinage, —he would 
boast of “what ke would. do, until his wild schemes 
began to alarm his subjects. a 

Dropping, at lexgth, his project of founding & new 
religion, by the advice of |. wise counsellor, who 
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pointed spout its impossibility, and instanced’ the 
example of Jenjiz Khan, who, although he had deluged 

‘89 many _Muhammadan lands with blood, had never 
succeeded in establishing Mughél institutions or creed 
qmongst the Muslims, whilst many Mughals had 
-entered he ranks ofthe Faithful, he moderated his 
extravagant schemes of foreign conqucst, and turned 
his attention to the entire subjugation of Hindtstén 
and to the defence of his north-w: estern fiontier against 
the raids of the Mughals. 

As he marched to the siege of Ratambhor, his 
nephew Akat Khan, the “ Wakild4r,” who aspired to 
the®hrone, attacked him on the road, and the Sultan. 
narrowly &scaped, attor having received two arrow 
wounds. 

Thinking that the Sultan was dead, this worthy 
emulator of his’ uncle’s former crime, rushed to the 
Imperial tent, and*gt first gained the homage of jany 
of the chiefs, who credited the account he gave of the 
‘death of ’Alé-ud-din. = * ee 

But the wounds %f the Kmperor had been bandaged, 
and thowg7? he had logt much blood, and his,arm was 
placed in a sling, he had nerve enough to proceed i in all 
haste with a scanty following to the camp; and when 
Akat Khan heard of his retarn, he saddled his horse 
and fled, but was owertaken and beheaded, ood his skull 
exhfbited in Dehli and ja Jh4in. « 

Dire was the chastisejnent of those who were preved, 
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or even suspected, of complicity in the degd; their 
property was confiscated, their families treated with the 
utmost rigour, and they themselves were scourged to 
death with- an Indian “cat” of far more than nine 
tails, every tail being of wire. . 

Others were blinded “by havitg their eyescut out, 


like the slices of a lemon,” as the chronicler remarks 
with that unction which almost invariably marks the 
Hindistini weiter when dealing with some outrageous 
act of eruclty, and whilst. the sicge of Ratambhor, 
which held out stoutly, dragged on wearily with much 
carnage on either side, a certain fearless and violent 
- Haji who had been the slave of a former Ko*wél’ 
of Dehli, rose in insurrection in that city, which at 
that time suffered much front the oppression and 
exactions of the new magistrate, Turmuzi. ~ 

Taking advantage of the great heat of the weather, 
which had induced mest of the> inhabitants, and, 
amongst others the Kotwal, to take their “ siestas,” 
Haji, with some other consfirators, took the unwary 
officer by surprise, and after cuttin’s off his head, pro- 
claimed to the populace that, by a royalYarmén,”. 
which supposititious document he flourished before their 
eyes, he had acted thus in obeglience to the Soltan’s. 
mandate. * a * 

Then he weat boldly to ‘the “ Red,Castle,” which was 
80 miserably made «cdder byahe slaughter of Enflish 
women and children, whqse Yeaths were ‘so * justly 


a 
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avenged~on the princely villains and dastards who 
had been the chief instigators of the massacre in 
1857. : 

Opening the royal treasury, and showering gold pro- 
4usely around, for cight days H4ji Maula remained 
master Gf Dehli; then the brave Amir Hamidu-d-din 
burst open the Ghazni gate of the town, and slew the 
rebel with his own hand after a desperate personal 
struggle. . ; 

‘And here we leave for awhile the affairs of “the 
Prosperous Assassin.” 


Pe XXX. 
HOW SULTAN*’ALA-UD-DIN GOVERNED IN HIND. 


Wuen the counseflors assembled by his command had 
arrived at the conclusion that the numerous insurrec- 
tions which had troubled the public weal had arisen 
from the Sultdn’s neglect ef the business of the State, 
and addictedness to strong drinks, as also from the 
plethora of wealth which afflicted the Hinds of that 
period, ang led to riots and revolts which they never 
would have thought of if tkey had tad to ‘live from 
hand to mouth, th\Sultén came back from his hardly- 
won conqyest of Ratamhor, and “vas wroth with the 
citizens of Dehlt. A>0us this time his brother- 
8 
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scoundrel and assistant in the murder of his,nonage- 
narian uncle, "Ulugh Beg, died from the exposure and 
hardships of a campaign in the distant south, and the 
Sultén set“seriously to work to prevent rebellion and 
to confiscate right and left. « 

Villages held in proprietary right, in free aft, or as 

religious endowments, were brought by a few strokes 
of the pen into the hands of the Exchequer. 
_ Griping extortion plundered everyone who had 
means, and at length, with the exception of the horse- 
leeches of the Upper Ten Thousand of Hind, 
everyone became destitute of money. As capital had 
altogether disappeared, and folks were perforce cjm- 
pelled to toil for their day’s bread, they had“no leisure 
time to devote to sedition, and there were no “ corner- 
groggery-rowdies” in the Dehli of astute ’Alé-ud-din, 
as there are and ever have been in the United States of 
America, for “whose idle, hands, Satan,” as good little 
Dr. Watts assures us, “ finds some mischief still to do,” 
notably in the time of a PresMlential election in those 
Trans-Pontine regions. « * 

Sharp, and lynx-cyed were {he spies, £00, of this 
rigid monarch ; into every home both of high and low, 
they penetrated, until no one dared to wag his tongue 
even within the precincts of his own dwelling, because 
sharp and sudden punishment sysely followed the 
slightest agcusations of the Saltan’s mouchards. "Not 
a dealer in the baz4r could {rive a bargain without 


rn 
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the kgowledge of this Paul Pry of a sovereign. 
Quitting the seducing goblet himself, and abandoning 


e his former conviviality, he passed a sort of Maine 


Liquor or Lawsonian decree which forb%de, both the 


« purchase and sale of intoxicating fluids. Gamblers 


7 


were heavily visitea. And yet all this’ severity failed 
to attain its end, for the obstinate still bought and sold 
clandestine wine and spirits, “shebeen-fashion,” in 
every direction; sometimes .the forbidden liquids were 
disguised in a leathern water-bag, at other times they 
were hidden in bundles of wood-faggots and in loads 
of hay. When seized, the wine and alcohol were made 
ofr to the royal elephants, who appear to have 
appreciated them highly, as did a very lively and, no 
doubt, wery holy monkey, whom Il Musannif once 
possessed i in the old post of Kangra. ‘8 
Dropping the offenders into deep pits outside the 
gates of Dehli aap half-starving them, proved of little 
avail, and unlimited bambooing failed to convert them. 
So when they began %o find Dehli too hot to hold 
them, as has happ@ned in this nineteenth century in some 
other coufitries which are separated from the Continent 
of Europe by a mere strip of sea, the cauterization of 
the sore which had #isen from the evil humours of the 
blood, bone, and marrow, had its useal effect, although 
arresting the malady for awhile, of causing it to burst 
fofth with increased vi#ulence in another direction. 
» As the sons ef Sogtlagd walk from Edinburgh to 
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Leith “or Dalkeith, as the inhabitants’ of giondoa 
journey a short distance down the Tlames on a 
Sunday morfling to “refresh” themselves, 3s otherg 
parties havt emigrated to quarters of our great 
metropolis, from those the former stainless reputation, 
of which has now become a hisstng and a reproach, 
so did the publicans, sinners, and drunkards of the 
city by the Jamna, seek pastures new some ten or twelve 
miles away, anfl there their ogies were held. 

“The “ sheep of the prisons” were masters of the 
situation to such an extent that the people began to 
communicate by signs, and the Hindi race were so 
ground down by oppressive edicts and unsparfhg 
exactions, that if they had lived in, a coldér country 
they would have been too poverty®stricken to purchase 
the meanest clothing. As it was, a langtti sufficed 
for the majority; they were not allowed a horse, or 
even to chew their favourite pan or }@tel-nut. 

Blows, imprisonment, and fetters, at the command 
of iron-handed and sgony-heatted tax-gatherers, were 
the Sultén’s gentle” persuagives to@the mild Hindi 
whose happy star had brought him beff@&th that 
beneficent ruler of Hind, Sultan ’Alé-ud-din. 

Woe to the aforesaid tax-gathgers if they betrayed 
their trust’in theaslightest, degree, and, said the pious 
K4zi Mughisu-d-din of Bayénah, in ply to a question 
put to him by the Sultan, “ ‘ keep the Hindéf in 
abasgment is especially a religifus daty, because they 
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are th® most inveterate enemies of the Prophet, who 
has commfnded his followers to slay, plunder, and 
emake them captive. ‘ Death or Islam’ 18 the watch- 
word of all trucsMusulmans.” 

* And when Il Musgnnif remembers the deadly mutiny 
of 1857, and sees the descendants of those same 
Muhammadans who caused it, whom we have ousted 

+ from their high places in that same land of Hind, and 
whose religious fanaticism and hatred of the Nazarene 
are but ill-concealed by that veneer of “European 
civilisation which they have acquired in our own 
universities and schools, he looks forward with déep 
appreheysion and anxicty to the day when the sword, 
which we have" allgwed men whom no benefits can 
render Joyal to sharpen on our own grindstone, will 
decapitate that Empire of Hind of which we are now 
so proud. 


‘XXXI- 
o> pent N IMMINENT PERIL. 


Wuen Targhi “ the Accursed” heard that Sultén 
?Aldé-udalin had gone to the siege of Chitor with every 
available man at arms, and “that Deifli was deprived of 
all its defenders,“1e made haste to come there with his 
Mughal hordes from “far-away © Méwérn-n-Nahar” ; 
and, at the samé tind it ehanced that the force ewhich 
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had for its object the reduction of Arangal@n the 
south, had its onward progress arrested an¥ its return 
hindered byt the heavy tropical rains. ° e 

With an ‘irmy sorely diminished in, numbers before 
stubborn Chitor, did the Sultan pury back towards ¢ 
his endangered capital, but was unable to é&ter its 
walls, inasmuch as more than 100,000 wild horsemen 
soon encompassed his diminished and dispirited troops, - 
angl blocked up the roads to thé city. 

From his leaguer at Siri, where he entrenched him- 
self so strougly that his adversaries did not venture to 
attack him, he beheld the invaders masters of the 

' Whole,surrounding districts, which they pillaged ahd 
spoiled in Mughél fashion. Famige stared him in the 
face, and all seemed lost, when ’Alé-ud-din yas pre- 
served by the sudden retreat of Targhj. In another 
month the fall of Dehli would have been inevitable. 

Awed by this narrow escape, thesSultén ceased to 
neglect home-cares, and turned from interference with 
his neighbours to f#tifying Shimsclf in his central 
possessions, and by so augmenting his army ag tg render 
it in the future a thorough and efficient barrier against 
Mughél aggression. 

Tl Musagnif knows well that it4was a time-honoured 
custom of the OSnénlis of {stambul to nail dishonest 
vendors of bread by the lobes of @eir ears with, nO 
doubt, “a ténpenny Gor it may pe a five-ghrish) nail” 
to their own doors, but thet comparatively mild 
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treatmest to that which Sultan ’Alé-ud-din metéd out 
to his culprits. 
e To secure cheapness and fixed chatges in the 
markets, the stick was very freely - -admimistered, and 
glesh was cut from the, haunches of those who gave short 
weight, Somewhat after the fashion of the treatment of 
oxen in Abyssinia in the days of Bruce, the traveller ; 
ea very sore regulation this, as cheats found it to be. 
Better prepared now for the warm réception of his 
Mughal foes, he thoroughly repelled their next 
irruptions, and pyramids and towers of their skulls 
testified to the great defeat that had been inflicted 
on*them, | whilst their rotting carcases infected the 
surrounding atmosphere and were grateful to the 
nostrils pf a victor who thought, with Charles IX. of 
France when he passed by the gibbeted corpse of the 
noble and murdered Admiral de Coligni at Mont- 
martre, “that thé-smell of a dead enemy was always 
sweet.” 
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HOW THE ARMY OF* SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN* GHILZAL 
MARCHED TO ‘RHE CONQUEST OF TILANG AND 

* MALABAR, * - . 
Wuen the Kings had repelled the Mughél invasion 
under Kadur, whom th® historian*calls the Md-Shikéf 


(or “ am ae om account of his intense 
a 
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subtlety, and those of other predatory hordes of the 
same nation, commanded by ’Ali Beg, Turtak, and 
other leaders, he overcame Gujarét, Somnét, Ratam., 
bhor, and Jhain, Malwa, Chitor, Deogir,. and” Siwdna, 
and despatched his lieutenant Malik Kafr towards the, 
country of Tilang. ~ 

After traversing such a rough and inhospitable 
country, they looked on it as like unto Al-Sirat, or the. 
“Razor-bridge of Hell,” and fording many rivers, 
Ehindhar was reached, and thence, through drenching 
rains, rocky and narrow ways, and raging torrents, to 
Sarbar, within the confines of Tilang. This place: 
speedily fell into the hands of the followers of Islém, 
but Arangal was valiantly defended by the” Hindis. 
The King’s Deputy, therefore, ¢rdered the Western. 
Stone-balls (such as were discharged by the Osménlis 
at Admiral Duckworth when he forced’ the passage of 
the Dardanelles, a.p. 1811) to be cest at the wall in 
order to pulverize it, and the catapults and balistas 
of the besiegers told with murderous effect on the 
beleaguered garrison’ ‘ n 

Walls were raised which enabled the Sultés‘xoldiers 
to discharge their missiles downwards into the city, the 
defences of which were so well-bgttered that they no. 
longer affoxded good cover.to their defenders; more- 
over, the shot of those Western Engines, the deadly 
cannons, had made many breaches, each destined to-be 
“a Gate of Victory ” to the royal troops. 


A 
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On the night of the 11th of the month of* holy 
Ramézin, in the year of “the Departure” 708, the 
§formers and scaling-ladders were held in readiness for 
the attack, which Was covered by unceasing discharges 
gf missiles of every description. 

That péght three of* the outer bastions fell into the 
hands of the conquering Musulméns, and on Sunday the 
}8th the assault was vigorously renewed amidst loud 
shouts of “ Huzza huzz,’.and “ Khuzza Khuyzz,” by the 
holy warriors of the faith, who thus proved conclusivel? 
that the “Huzza” or “Hurrah” of the west was of 
truly Oriental origin. 

‘Nhe outer circumvallation had been now captured, 
but the cBurageous Hindd Laddur Deo still hell out 
for some tite within ‘his inner strong citadel. At last 
he offered terms of capitulation, which were, we may 
presume, only too acceptable to Malik Kafér, con- 
sidering his own d*ficult and precarious position in the 
midst of a hostile country and at so great a distance 
from any support; but ®e must deave to the grandi- 
loquent scribe of this remarkable Campaign to recount 
what substyuently occurred in his own inflated and 
exaggerated phraseology. 

* When the messengers of RAf Laddur Deo came 
before the canopy of rede which ig the *honoured 
harbinger of victary and ‘triumph, they rubbed their 
yellow faces on the groved till thesearth itsglf acquired 
their colour, and+hey qrewout their tongues in elegant. 
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Hindti, more cutting than a Hindt, sword g sharp 
remark this of Mir Khusrit’s], as they delivered the 
message of their Rai. e 

“The, { Mol Breaker,’ Malik Kafir, received their 
gifts, and for the present Suspended operations againste 
the fort, but he demanded tribut€ of all tha®the Rai 
possessed, down to vegetables, mines, and animals. 

“On this condition the ‘ Fort-taking Malik,’ [a sorte 
of Oriental Demetrius Poliercetes, no doubt, and 
Who was'a dissipated Kunuch into the bargain], returned 
his sword to its scabbard, and struck the backs of the 
messengers so forcibly with his open band by way of 
admonition, that they bent under the blow. Tremblitfly 
they ‘hastened back to the fortress, where the Réi 
passed the night in gathering together his wealth, and 
next morning his officers brought the elephants and 
spoil into the camp of the Muhammadans. Poll-tax, 
or jizza, was also to be sent puncéfally to the foot of 
the Imperial throne at Dehli, and in March, 1310 a.p., 
the Malik departed, gom Arahgal with all his booty, 
and no fewer than’ 1 ,000 camels Sroaned under the 
weight af the treasure which ras presetited to the 
sovereign on the 24th of Muharram, a.n. 710, in the 
Chautara Nasira of the capital. # . 3 

“ Kings’ and princes of rabia and Persia stationed 
themselves around, and famous chiefs who had fled to 
the city of Islém came to offer ®llegiance, and honoured 
the gust by Prostrating their ; tec therein before 
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the King You ,would have said,” continues “the 
author of thi€ narrative, “that the people looked on 
thet day as a second Festival of Id, when the returning 
pilgrims, after pagsing safely through the tyackless 
deserts, had arrived at the sacred threshold of the 
Sultan.” * 


XXXIT. 


MUHAMMAD BAKHTIYAR GHILZAI IN BIHAR AND 
BENGAL. 


Tux® bold and enterprising Muhammad Bakhtiydr was « 
a Ghilzai, “born in the hot land of Garmsir, and he 
sought segvice from Sultan Mu’izzu-d-din of Ghazni ; 
being dismissed from*the office which he thus obtained, 
vhe directed his steps towards the rich Hindistén, as a 
hungry and ambitreus Afghén almost invariably did. 
. Under the auspices of Malik Hisdmu-d-din Ughlabak, 
he did such deeds gf vafour that-the lands of Sahlat 
and Sahlf were corferred on him in jagir. From this 
point of: vantage he made repeated incursious into the _ 
districts of Miinghir and Bihdr, bringing back immense 
booty; and when tht fame of his bravery and good 
fortune was noised abroad, a *umber of his own Ghilzai 
tribe joined his st@ndard, and the Sultén Kutbu-d-din - 
bestowed on him robes o® honour. * . 
After surprising the ie @ Bihér and putting al its 
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shaven and learned Brahmans to the edge of #he sword, 
more Musulmanico, he presented himelf and his 
spoil at the Court of Sultén Kutbu-delin, wito 
showered #» many bountics on him,that the envy and 
jealousy of the courtiers vented ihetaeiyes in jibes 
and irony. > 

Being dared to fight on foot with an elephant in the 
Court of the White Palace, he wounded it so sorely im 
the trank with his battle-axe, that it turned and fled, 

“after which not only did the Sultan gift him largely, 
but compelled the scorncrs to do the same. 

Leaving Dehli he returned to Bihér, and his name 

«was the terror of the infidels of Lakhnauti, Bihar, 
Bengal, and Kamrtp. 

Rai Lakhmaniy at this time ruled in Ngdiya, and 
strange was the story of his birth} whigh we give in the 
words of the chronicler, Minhdju-s-Siraj. 

“When the father of R&f leftéhis world he was in 
the womb of his mother, so the crown was placed on . 
her belly, and all the chiefs m&de opbeisance before her ; 
and when the time of her delivéry grew pear, she 
assembled the Brahmans and agtrologers in order that 
“they wight ascertain whether the aspect of the time 
was auspicious. They all unanfmously agrged that if 
the child*were born at that moment it would be un- 
lucky, and that he would never asc@nd the throne, but 
that if the birth eccurred t¥o hours later the child 
would reign fe eighty yeags. besa mother heard 
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this she grdered her legs to be tied together, “and 
caused herselfto be hung up with her head downwards, 
and when the auspicious moment arrived she was taken 
‘down and immediately gave birth to Lakhm@ni: 

«The devoted mother lost her life from the anguish 
she had erdured (and no wonder ! say we), but her son 
governed for the space of eighty years, and was the 
most just and generous sovercign of his time. 

When his bencficent rule had continued some four- 
score years, he was warned by his astrologers that his” 
possessions were doomed to become the prey of the 
Turks ; and they foretold also that the invader and 
cong&eror would be a man whose hands when he stood » 
upright wotld hang to below his knees, so that he 
could touch his shins. 3 

Such a phenomenon was found by the Réi’s envoys 
in the person Of Muhammad Bakhtiyér, and the 
greater part of the Riii’s chiefs and Brahmans fled like 
cowards to the sacred country of Shank Nath or 
Jagannath ; but the aged Raja would not stir from his 
place, and in the folowing year Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
came in peaéeable and mer cantile guise, and wish only 
eighteen followers, to spy out the nakedness of the 
land. 2 a 

Lalled by his wily and pawfic demeanour, the un- 
suspecting Hindis*made no preparation against his 
small following, thinking hat he wasra dealersin horses, 
and sorely disturbed wasy the, Rais dinner-party when 
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the handful of Afghéns suddenly rushed into #he palace, 

and, after slaughtering many, plunderedeand sacked it,. 

the octogenarian barely escaping barefooted jn the cq@- 
fusion,.SGon reinforced by the remainder of his troops, 

Muhammad Bakhtiyér took possession of his easy 

conquest and fixed his head-quarters there. ® 

Truly, in that effeminate land of Lower Bengal, the 

old Spanish saying concerning Andalusia held goed 

__ then as it does to this day, “that the earth is water, 
and that the men are women.” 

Réi Lakhmaniya, or Lakshmana, found shelter in 

Orissa, where he died, and where his descendants: 
* governed in after years. ® 

Dissatisfied with Nadiya, ‘Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
razed it to the ground, and made Lakhnayti the seat 
of his Government, and this great city was also known 
as Gaur. 

Situated on low eminences in the district of Maldah, 
and on the banks of that Bhégirathi, which was once 
the main channel « of the Ganggs, its vast ruins still 
excite the wonder of the traveRer. Major Rennell 
says that its extent, at the mpost reasonable calcula- 
tion, is not less than fifteen miles in length, and from 
two to three in breadth ; sever villages stand on part 
of its ste, an@ the remaining space is either a wild 
jungle, the home of the prowling tiger and of other 
fere nature, or® cultivate® fields whose soil is of 
brickdust. 
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Once fin secure possession of Gaur, Muhammad 
Bakhtiyéar, although he paid nominal fealty to his 
ancient sovereign, Sultan Kutbu-d-din, and shared 
his plunder with him, asserted his indeperstence prac- 
tically by causing the Khutba to be read in'his own 
name an imprinted on the coinage, as is the wont of 
all Muhammadan sovereigns at the period of their 
accession to regal authority. 

Weil did the stalwart and cunning Afghan know 
that the hand of the King of Dehli was too feeble to” 
assail him in the far-off swamps and delta of Lower 
Bengal. 


z 


: ‘XXXIV. 
A MUSEULMAN INVASION OF TIBET. 


Guiep by ’Ali Mich, a converted Hindi from the 
hills which divide the territory of Lakhnauti from 
the uplands of Tibet, Muhammad Bakhtiydér came to 
the city Maidén- Kot, by which ran the great river 
Brahmajfutra, which at its estuary, in the Gulf of_ 
Bengal, was known to the Hindis by the name of 
“ Samundar,” or “ the Sea.” For two weary days did 
the"army 6f the Muhammadaas toil aleng the*banks of 
the mighty stream through the mountains, till they 
came to an ancient bridgs of twentx arches of stone. 
There Muhammad Bakhtiyér posted & strong force 
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to hinder his veturn from being intercepted, /snd then 
went dashingly forward into what wae to him an 
unknown land, little heeding the warnings of, the thea 
friendly Raja of Kémrip, who told him that with such 
insufficient means he would run great risk of disaster 
and disgrace. iC 
But frequent previous successes had blinded the 
Afghan chief to the perils of this new enterprise, and 
_he paused not in the execution of his purpose. 
"Halting one night in the year of “the Departure” 
of the Prophet trom Mecca 641, between Deokot and 
Bangéwan, he learned from an old comrade that his 
*- onward road lay for fifteen stages through defileand 
passes, and that on reaching the fifteenth stage his eyes 
would be gladdened by the sight of a well-peopled and 
fertile country. Larne 
The natives stood their ground sturdily as he 
advanced, and at the very first village numbers of his 
soldiers were slain or wounded by the enemy, who 
plied their bamboo-spears and jivelins with deadly 
dexterity. After passing this plate the warriors of 
—Islém kecame dismayed when they heard that in their 
front lay the strong city of Karambatan, defended by 
many valiant Buddhists, armed #ith bows. Wise when 
it was too latt, Muhafimad Bakhtiyér resolved on 
retreat, and as he retired he foun4 that the hill-men 
had so desolated the country that not a blade of grass 
nor-a twig of wood were obkaingble. All the inhabitants 
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had fied into the jungles, and as no grain or forage could 
be procured during fifteen days of despair, the horses 
“vere saerificed to alleviate the cravings of hunger. 
Backward trudged the famished and foot-soreinvaders 
“until they reached thg bridge before mentioned, only to 
find that; taking advantage of a quarrel between the 
two officers left in charge of it, the Hindvis, who knew 
what to expect from the tender mercies of their 
Islimite foes, had broken’ down the arches and removeas 
or destroyed all the boats. : 

Posting himself in a strong idol- temple, the chieftain 
looked around him to discover some means of crossing 
the broad and deep river; but here the hitherto 
apparently amicable: R4jA of Kaémrtip raised the 
country and so beleaguered him in his stronghold that 
he and his soldiers,.tearful of being starved to death, 
or of partaking the same fate which they had so 
often and so unsparthgly meted out to others, charged 
desperately out and cut their way to the river’s bank. 

Closely pursued by the Hinds, most of Muhammad 
Bakhtiy4r’s men- at-arms met with a watery grave whilst 
striving to swim thciz horses to the opposife bank7— 
and the crest-fallen chief of Lakhnauti, with but 100 
others, wexe the sole Survivors of this rash expedition. 

Compelied to halt at Deckot through the sickness of 
disappointment and grief, he became a butt for the 
abuse of the wives and families of thosé who had 
perished, and who had “ll chat volubility of vituptra- 
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tion of which indignant females of beth east ha west 
are well-known to have so ready a commard. 

From every house-top maledictions hailed gon himg 
until he ghrank frém the public gazg and took to his 
bed and died, not without suspicion of assassination, 
for another Afghin of the same treacherov& race as 
himself, ’Ali Maidan Ghilzai, is asserted to have found 
means to enter his private apartment and to deal hime 
@ death-blow with a dagger’, in the year of “the 
Departure” 602, corresponding to a.p. 1205. 

The murderer escaped, and so ingratiated himself 
‘with the Sultan Kutbu-d-din that he gave him the 
“goveynment of Lakhnauti; but his tyrann, bro@yht 
him to an evil end; certain gf the Ghilzai chiefs, 
who had suffered many wrongs at his hands, gonspired 
and put him to death. 25 

Ought not the History of Hing, ip be penned in 
letters of blood ? 





e 
- XXXV. 


KQ/TRU-D-DIN’S SECOND VISIT TO AJIMR. 
: 


Wuen—to use the strong expressions generally em- 
ployed by Musulmén annalists #hen referripg to “ “the 
black-faced andinfidel H#hdtis”—Kutbu-d-din had sent 
the infidels who were so blinded as t@adhere to the faith, . 
of their f¢refatherg, and who® dwelt in the country of — 
Kol, “ to the fre of Helle bygthe edBe ‘of the sword,” ° 
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and nba cemeyted together so many of their skulls as 
to form tlfree high bastions, whilst their carcases were 
* abandened to those hosts of vultures, crows, kites, 
wolves, and jaqkals who followed “the déstrpying track 
of every Muhammadan horde through devastated Hind, 
with uferring prescience of a rich repast, he returned 
to Dehli, and administered justice with such impartiality 
“that wolves and sheep drank water out of the same 
pool.” : ‘ak 
Disturbed, however, from his dreams of beneficence 
by the tidings that the Réi of Ajmir, Hirdj, “ had 
raised the standards of perdition and opened the road 
of rebellion,” and that Jihtar, that other dark-mindtd 
unbeliever, had aidgd and abetted him by an incursion 
into the borders of Dehli, and retaliated in sanguinary 
fashion on the Maffammadan populations, Kutbu-d-din 
set forth towards Ajmir in the middle of the hot season, 
“when the armor on the bodies of the valiant was 
inflamed by the heat of the sun, and the sword in the 
scabbard melted like wax, so that he was compelled to 
march, by night, just as Il Musannif has had to do 
when on treasure-escprt. 3 - 
Flying before the resolute Muhammadan chief, 
Jihtar sgught refuge in the strong # fortress. of Ajmir, 
where he immolated himself and his Wives and children 


by fire. ie, 


The usual massacres and destruction of idols, with - 


their inseparable accompariments of qasparing plunder 
a ; 9° 


: 


’ 
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and rapine, followed in due course, and ther “the 
road of rebellion being closed, the religion of Islam 
being re-established, infidelity being exterminated,- 
and oppresstd Trae Believers relieved from their 
oppressors,”’ the victorious Kutbu-d- din returned in « 
state to the capital. , * 

Another of the many instances in which the 
spasmodic but not all-enduring bravery of the, 
Rajputs failed to recover thcire independence, and only 
strengthened the hands of khcir tyrants. ; 





s XXXVI a 


HOW KANAUJ FELL BEFORE MM4s’UD THE ‘THIRD, 
AND HOW THE SCRIBE ALA-UD-DAULA ~Mas’tD 
BEWAILED HIS CAPTIVITY. a ~ *y 


“Wuen the chief of the Faithful-by the aid of the 
Prophet, collected a vast army and turned, as a holy 
warricr [or Ghazi], towards tic land of Hind, with 
many brave Turks in his company, they placed chains 
on the feet and a collar on the neck of Mulhi, the God- 
forgotten chief of Hind, and bore him before the king. 
Kanauj was the Pole-star of Hindi heatheng, and all 
the riches and wealth of thts gountry were concentrated 
within it. Black was his counterance, demoniacal 
his actions, and his religion wa'sorcery, whilst his dis- 
position was that of a tigeswhgm the foul Fiend had 
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eee: From the rain of swords which the men 
_of Sultén ‘“Mahmiid showered on his unbelievers, the 
© very earth of Hindustan was reddened, and that creature 

of the family of Hell fled from the wrdth @f the sons 
* of Islam.” 

After this laudatioa of his Sovereign, poor Sa’d 

Salman, in the nineteenth year of his captivity, moans 

* most piteously, “‘ My body is as attenuated as a hair, 
my heart is on fire, and I tear my chest with my logg 
Slue nails in my anguish. ‘Fifty years of good service 
have been of no account, for my foes hold my well-won 
estates, and I am still’ a miserable prisoner in a hill- 
tdrtress for Oricntal Bastille], and in the ningteenth 
year of the vilest durance ; yet I never turned my back 
on my Lord the Sultan’s foe, for I and mine have been 
his slaves during s€ven generations.” 

When the pogt dicd about the year of the Christian 
Era, 1131, he my have been once more a free and 
happy man, but inasmuch as it is still the base practice 
of interested subordinates in all Jands to “ burke” the 
complaints of those who have suffered grievous wrong 
at their hands, and tp prevent them from re&ching ¢he 
ears of well-meaning superiors, it is extremely probable 
that KWwéjah Salman languished, in hig obscure=~ 
dungeon until life departed, much a8 the prisoners of 
the inglorious Bourboys did in the Bastille of Saint 
Antoine until the “ Red Uaps ” capsized them. 

- ~ , ‘ 
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XXXVI. 2 
THE PRINCE OF MARTYRS. 


Wnen the Rajds of the Hindus made. ready to resist 
the forces of Mas’tid the Ghaznawide, they mustered 
their forces, and foremost amongst them stood Sahar 
Deo from Shabhiin, and courageous Nar Deo of 
Baliina; then the blacksmiths were made to prepare 
5.000 metal balls, each arméd with five poisoned 
prongs, and to fix them firmly in the earth before the 
commencement of the battle. ‘ When the Musulmaéns 
charge,” said these chiefs, “ the prongs will pierce the 
féet of their chargers, and when they are down we wil 
stab and hack them in revenge for the many wrongs 
we have endured at their hands.” - 

Then the allied Hindi Rai warned Prince Mas’tid 
to depart from the country of their_forefathers if he 
loved his own life, but he boldly answered them in this 
wise, “Through the grace of God, my steps have not 
yet turned back, and. by His assistance they shall not 
do so now; the country is God's, and the property of 
4m of whom He bestows it. Who gave it to your 
fathers and ancestors ?” 

—— Then the Martyr-Prince buckled on his arwour ‘and 
rode to the encounter of the unbelievers; but the 
stratagems of the wary Hindus, who afso made plentiful 
use of rockéts, lamed the steeds of the Faithful, and 
terrifed them Teyond contol, 40 thdt one-third of 


ha é 
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al 
Mas’tid's warriors fell to rise no more in this fierte and; 
indecisive combat, and, in the phraseology of the devout 
eauthor, “tasted the wine of martyrdom.” 

The youth Mas’tid, for he was but ningteen years of 

age, now found a short respite from the toils of war in 
the spacious and beautiful gardens with which he had 
adorned Bahraich, until the Hindtis gathered once more 

. against him, “like Swarms of ants or locusts,” and 
beleaguered his camp. . 

On the 18th day of the n’onth Rajabu-l-Murajjab ™% 
the year 424, at break of day, the unbelievers attacked 
the van of the army, arid great and indecisive was the 
cxnage which ensued. 

But the heathen Were too numerous for the far 
smaller army of the Muhammadans, who fought with 
all the exaltation of fanaticism, until one of their best 
leaders, Sala Saifa- d-din, was numbered with the slain, 
thus sealing his“{aith with his blood, and scarcely a 
handful of fighting men remained alive around Prince 
Mus’id. 7 

First looking t¢ the interment Of his dead comrades, 
and rejoicing in the immediate prospect of becoming a a 
martyr for the faita, he boldly met the onset of the 
Hifdi rgserves, commanded by Réis Séhdr Deo and 
Har Deo, who threw them-elves in “nasses Bbainst his 
enfeebled and scanty squadrons. 

Driven back to the sielter of that very garden which 
he had himself planted, and which hgd been toshim a 
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(lace’of dalliance and a pleasaunce in sito Nesteeal 
days, he stood there at bay, never quailing before the 
shafts which the beleaguering Hindtis poured gemorsen 
lessly upon him and his little band of, heroes, until on 
the 14th day of June, a.v. 1033, just thirty-three years- 
before our own battle of Hagtings, as the*time of 
evening-prayer approached, an arrow pierced the main 
artery of the arm of this “Prince of the Faithful.» 
His sunlike countenance became of tht pallor of the 
“Rew moon, and, with the“ext in praise of martyrdom 
on his lips, he dismounted from his horse. With his 
head on the lap of his faithful follower, Sikandar 
Diwani, he gazed in the direction of Mecca, and tCvrs 
dropped from his eyes. So the “Prince of Martyrs “ 
rendered up his soul to his Maker, and noble Sikandar 
still remained supporting the head-of his dead master, 
and died in that posture. 

And the idolators banished the creed of Islém’ 
entirely from the land, and re-established their idols 


for the space of two hundred yéars. 
7 n 


» 


XXXVIII 


° 
SULTAN SHAMSU-D-DONIYA WA UD-piN ‘NB6-L-. 
MUZAFFAR ALTAMSH. 


‘AND a very nretty little title he ‘issumed, did this Indian 
commander of those “ faithiyl 28 nee who believed that 
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r 
it was Lis: and their special mission to act after the 


fashion of Joshua, the son of Nun, and to waste and 
plunder all the countries of those of other creeds, and 


‘. sharply convert them to the “ Dinu-s-Saif¥ ons‘ Sabre- 


2” 


Religion,” after smashing their graven images and 
relieving them of all their sub-lunary belongings, the 
last being regarded as the most important tenet 
inculcated by Him of Mecca on all True Believers. 

Now, being iuterpreted, the name of Altamsh (which 
was his original Tatér cogno hen) has added to it, in~ 
grandiloquent style, as written at the heading of this 
episode, “The Monarch, Sun of both Earth and 
Re¥gion, the Father of the Conqueror.” . 

Witness the learned Kazi, Minhaju-s-Sir4j, who was 
regarded gas “the wonder of his time and the most 
eloquent man in bersia,” who was Court-preacher to 
Sultin Altamsh, and who thus speaks of his Imperial 
patron. “ 

“Tt is related by persons worthy of belief, that this 
monarch was selected by Providence from the tribe of 
Albari, in Turkista%, to rule for Islam over the realm of 
Hind. ‘His father, Yalam Khan, was well to-do and. 
powerful, and his beaaty and intelligence created such 
jealousy in-the hearts of his brothers, that they enticed , 
him away from his paren(s under’ the pretext of 
showing him some fine horses. His case was as that 
of Joseph. They said tu his father, ‘ Why«do you not 
trust him with us, that he may disporhimself in, our 


~ 
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company, whilst we look after him with craternat 
affection ?’”’ e 

But when they came with their brother to the horses 
dealer, they~treated him as the brethren of Joseph had _ 
treated him, and sold him as a slave to the merchant. of 
equine quadrupeds, a - 

Luck, however, did not desert him, and he was 
adopted into the family of the “wealthy and influential 
Chief Judge of Bukhara, whe chance to become his 


~ « 


next purchaser. 

Being once sent by some member of his master’s 
family to buy grapes in thé bazdr, the boy lost his 
-money, or it was filched from him by some Bukhfvian 
ancestor of Charles Dickens’s “Noah Claypole,” who 
was on the “ Kinchin lay ” ; and while he was.bewailing 
his loss, in fear of chastisement, ¢ good old fakir took 
compassion on him, and after purchasing the required 
fruit with some copper coins frsm his own girdle, 
which, after the manner of the East, served him in lieu 
of a pocket, told him, that When he attained wealth 
and power he should always bear &n mind that it was 
his bounden duty aud nearest interest to car for and 
protect the pious poor. > 

Then he passed from hand to hand, as haman ‘cattle 
did in those fine old day% af Islim, until he fell uider 
the eyes of Sultén Mu’izzu-d-din Muhammad Sani at 
Ghazni, where his price becaine a bone of. contention 
between his owner, the sjave-merchant Jamélu-d-din 


i 
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Chast Kava, and the Sultén. Finally, he was sold’ to 
Kutbu-d-din, and Was placed at the head of the guards 
im Dehli... He now rose rapidly, and was made Chief 
Huntsman and Amir of GwAlfar after the ponquest of 
that fortress. 

Mightily- did he distf aiguish himself against the 
Gakkars on the banks of the Shailanr, and his deeds of 
valour on that occasion faade him a free man. 

Named after the decease pf Kutbu-d-din to the 
sovereignty of Delili, he utter y beat and discomfited 
all those who stood in his _ bath, and firmly established 
his authority. 

Irthe year of the llijrah 622, he carried his arms , 
to the distant land of Gaur; in the succeeding fear” 
the strong fortress of Ratambhor succumbed to him, 
and atter he had wor Mandir, in the hills of Siwalik, 
and other citadels, he made himself master of Uch. 

‘Even to the cafial of Islam, at Baghdad, did the 
renown of this zealous warrior of Islam extend, 
and great were the giffs and magnificent were the 
dresses sent to Sha‘nsu-d-din by the successor of the 
Prophet. . 

After slaughtering ‘the rebellious of Gwalir in 
” wholesale fashion, “this pure, generoys, heroic, and 

kindly king” turned his attetition to Co ae unfortinate 
Hindis of Malwa, Bliilsa, and Ujjain, in which latter 
city he smote down aud demolished the image of the 
renowned Vikrardditya and_the templeAt Mahé-Kali, 
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together with herself, her Briarean and weaponed-hands/ 
and her inhuman necklace of human skvils. 

Forced, finally, by severe sickness to withdraw from 
an expedit*an against Multan, he barely lived to reach, 
Dehli, where he died in the month of April, a.p. 1235, 
after having reigned not ‘ess than six“And-twenty 
years. 


AXXIX. 
AMIR KHUSR® THE POET. 


- Tars worthy, whose name has been elsewhere “nen- 
tioned by Il Musannif, was in the service of Khén 
Jahan, with whom he remained for the srace of two 
years in the province of Oudh Yer Awadh), whilst his 
old mother was in Dehli, telling over the beads of her 
rosary, and sorrowing for his return, as mothers will 
do even in Eastern lands. One day he took some of 
her letters to his master, who munificently gifted him 
with two trays filled with gold td" defray the expenses 
~.of his journey. 
“JT had travelled one whole “‘nonth, ”” says the poet, 
“without drawing rein {il Musannif allow#a good deal 
for Oriental cxaggerationd, when I at last reached 
Dehli in the month of Zi-1- Kada, and was restored to 
life after Geath. I placed my head at the feet of my 


mother, who “mbraced me, with teaz® in her eyes, and 
e 
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-after a br.ef space I was summoned into the presehoe 
of the Sultan by one of his Chamberlains.” 

-Ready armed with a laudatory poem, which he duly 
Fecited, he received a dress of honour, bo bk bags of 
money, and was enrolled amongst the personal 
attendants“of the King. Moreover, as he proudly 
relates with poetic pride, the Sultan called him “the 
most perfect of poets, whose very crumbs other poets 
were glad to picl up.” After displaying a vast amount 
of mock modesty, he was requ: sted to write an account ' 
in verse of an interview between the present Sultén 
and his honoured and deceased father. 

Se-luding himself for this laudable purpose from all . 
society for six months, in order to arrive as near per- 
fection as,possible, hc completed his task within the 
given time, and it muet have been a rather long-winded 
piece of business, seeing that the poem consisted of 
8,944, verses. PleaStsg as such adulation in superior 
Persian rhyme may have been to the object of his 
flattery, I! Musannif would rather not inflict such a 
dose on his readers,-wd he, therefore, confines himself 
to the following extract, much trimmed of its eriginal, 
verbiage :— 

«Each [father and son] is asked by the other to 
accept the crown, when the younger suid to the élder 
that the throne was his of right, and that he was his 
willing slave. The fathe, insisted on his son taking 
precedence of hire.” mx fi . 


x ; : 
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But after much such gentle altercation, the father 
led his son by the hand up the steps of the throne, and 
then stood humbly before him. Then, as she father 
departed ecross the river, his son, festively filled his, 
own boat with wine “and all immersed themselves in 
the vinous bath till they w re drunk, and lost their 
respect for the King, together with their own senses.” 

Next day the monarchy was formally conferred an 
the son, and after an affectionate partiag, each took his 
own way, and the youn ser man drowned his sorrow in 
the flowing bowl ; a much Pleasanter termination to a 
family discord than was the general rule in Oriental 

~ lands. 2 


n 





XL. ~*~ - 
THE BEAUTEOUS DEX AL DEVt. 


A SOMEWHAT romantic interest attaches to the story 
of this bright Hindi maiden, not only because of her 
adventures, but because her case“ shows how the most 
~ -bigotal Rajptit chiefs often yielded up their daughters 
even to the hated Musulman, violating their own 

_ religion thereby. . LY : : 
The wife of the Raja sf Gujrét had been taken by 
the invaders in former yearg, and became the highly- 
favoured ‘spouse of the Sultén *Al4-ud-din, and when 
ske heard thi; Alp Kh4p’s road to tite siege of Deogiri 
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lay thr Ugh Bézlina, where her former lord had taken 

refuge, she beought the Emperor to cause his general 
.to recover her lost daughter by her first marriage, the 
_lovely Dewal Devi. c 

The overtures made by Alp Khan in Consequence 
were umiesitatingly ré ected by the Rajpit R4éja, who 
had already refused Ler hand to the low-caste, albeit 
powerful, Maratha chief of Deogiri, Notwithstanding 
his previous “abjections, however, his hatred of Islam 
led him to prefer even a ¥ aratha to a Muhammadan,~ 
and the poor princess was sent in haste to wed the 
Chief of Deogiri. * 

‘™ncensed at the slight thus put upon him, and 
terrified lest his non-fulfilment of the mandate of hi 
Imperial master should subject him to the direst of 
penalties, Alp Khan directed his arms against the 
recalcitrant father, whom he put utterly to the rout and 
pursued througi“the mountains for several days, until 
his track was lost, and no tidings could be procured 
of the whereabouts either of the R4j4 or of his fair 
daughter. r . 

Now it so happened that a party of his horsemen 
encountered and defeated a body of Maratha horse, 
coramanded by the brother of the Raja of Deogiri, 
who were conveying the maiden +» that place> The 
girl’s horse was pierced by an arrow, and the victors 
contended so savagely vith each other for, the possession 
of so charming a spoil that she rrould have, been 
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slain in the scuffle had not one of her afccndants 
implored them to spare the unhappy Déwl Devi. 

No sooner was her name and quality known than - 
they shrunk away in tervor of the consequences of their _ 
maltreatmeut of the daughter of their “Queen, and she” 
was borne with high honour ar, 1 respect to Dshlf and 
restored to her mother. 

There she soon enthralled the afections of the King’s . 
eldest son, Khizr Khén, to whom she ‘was given in- 

“7 marriage; and is not the i istory of their loves written 


in noble verse by the famed poet, Amir Khusrii? 
a 


xi : 


THE “’ASHIKA” (On “LOVED ONE”) OF AMIR 
KHOSRU, = 
We must now complete our forrfer episode of the 
adventures of that Dewdl Rini #hom we left the 
happy bride of Prince Khizr, the eldest son of the 
~ Suitdén2Al4-ud-din. 
At first suspected and confintd by his own parent, 
— after _the death of the latter, the traitor, awould- be 
usurper, and eui’uch- -parfisite Malik Néib Kéfdr 
deprived the unfortunate Prince of his eye-sight; and 
when Kutbu-é-din Mabarak Sih came to the throne, 
he, in complian€: with that, ferocious Oriental policy 


— a 


, 
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which invariably sends to the shambles every possible 
claimant t> the seat of royalty, delivered the sightless 
Khizr-azd all his brethren into the hands of the execu- 
tioner, a functionary who was ever activin those san- 
guinary old times of “the Romantic Land of Hind.” 

The Tate of the lus dess Rajpiit princess is wrapped 
in mystery. Poet Khusré affirms that she lost her 
hands by the sword whilst they enclasped the body of 
her husband, whilst old’ Farishta says that she was-— 
forced into first the haren of King Kutbu-d-din, and 
then into the seraglio of the ruffian Khusri Khén, whom 
we must by no means confound with her eulogist the 
gewle poet Khusru, me 

In this poem, which he wrote in Khizr’s better days 
and at ‘is request, he thus praises his native country 
of happy Hindiistén—« Where,” says he, “ the vapours 
of infidelity haye been dispersed by the swords of our 
holy warriors, whéve the strong Hindd infidels must 
perforce pay tribute, where Islim is triumphant, and 
idolatry overcome. ° 

“Not a ChrisCan who dves not fear to render the 
servant equal to God, not a Jew who dares to raise tie * 
Pentateuch to a levél with the Kurén, and not ong. 
of those Magi who delighted in the? Fire Worship. ° 

“The very fish are Suunis,” says the exulting 
Khusrd, “and all feur sects of the Mxsulmans are 
bound by the tie of brotherhood.” 


- 10 


é . 
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XLII. 


Z ara 4 
AMIR KHUSKU ON THE LANGUAGES OF HIND. 


a 


Tue great poet above named, and whom Tl Mausannif 
but lately left a captive in t e unclean hands of 
Mughal freebooters, thus speaks in his dri¢f disserta- 
tion on the tongues of India, 8 it is not as lengthy . 


: ; a 
_and grievously tedious as~zmany more, modern and 


European treaties on the .ame subject, Il Musannif 
makes no scruple in quoting it “ verbatim.” 
“Tt is well known that the Tanguages of conquering 


~..-races have by degrees mingled themselves with e 


original speech, and become the common language of 
the ‘country ; as had been the case in BaghdéA, where 
originally but little Persian was spcxen, and where, 
when the Khiléfat fell and the people of Pars 
dominated the Arab race, the Ar~b herd learned to 
respect the language of their shepherds. The city, 
which was originally Baghddd in Arabic, was Persianized 
into Bdghchah-déd.” a . 
Turki became just as prevalent when tte Turks 
_ mastered the land, and “the language of the chiefs bore 
“fruit _o on a new svil” (“A very nice metaphdh, Oo 
Amir Khusrii!” says I] Musannif). 

« Hind has observed the same.rule; its language of 
old was Hindi. When the ‘tribes, great and small, 
became interm. ed, everyqne learnt~Persian, and all 
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o ° 
the otfer languages remained unchanged. With the 
exception of Srabic, which, in consequence of the 
eKurdn being written in it, is the most excellent and 
eloquent of languages, all tongues diffpr from one 
another, and each has some peculiar fherit Sf its own. 
This on® exclaims, ‘} y wine is better than that of 
others,’ ‘ Everyone loses himself in his own cup, and 
920 one admits that hifown wine is vinegar? 


“As I, Auge Khusriy was born in Hind, may be 


allowed to say a word respeging its languages. There 
is at this time (i.e. in the earlier portion of the four- 
teenth century, a.v.) i every province a language 
pequliar to itself, and not borrowed from any other, 
Sindhi, Dahiwart, Kashmiri, Diir Samandar, Tilang, 
GujarétaMabar, Gaur, Bengal, Awédh, Dehli, and its 
environs. 

« But there is paciliee lauguage more select than the 
others, which all tl® Brahmans use. Its name from of 
old is ‘Sahaskrit,’ [sic.], and the common folk are 
unacquainted with it; whilst the male Brahman has it 
at his fingers’ end his own wife ‘knows nothing about 
it. It*beazs a resemblance to Arabic in someyespects, 
in its permutations Sf letters, its grammar, its conjuga- 
tions, and its polish. fa = 

“ce They “have four books an'that language, which they 
are constantly in the habit of repeating, and which are 
known under the name %f ‘ Bed.’ They cchtain stories 
of their gods, tut little advantage cane derived rom 


10 
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their perusal. Whatever other stories and fabces they 
have are contained in ‘ kabits,’ “paupdnas, and 
‘ ndmahs.’ ée r 

“ Their language possesses rules for composition and 
eloquencé: Th> language is yery precious, inferior to 
Arabic, but superior to Dari, : ud though tl latter is 
certainly sweet and melodious, yet, even in that respect, 
this language does not yield to it” 


XLII. 
- "UNSURI THE POET. 


Now, amongst the many poets who were received and 
entertained at the Court of the great Sultén Mahmid 
of Ghazn{, none rose to such eminence as Abt-1-Késim 
Hasan bin Ahmad ’Unsuri, who came from the land of 
Balkh ; and here is one of the laudatory odes that this 
Asiatic forerunner of the recluse of the Isle of Wight 
addressed to his patren :— A 
“Oh !.thou who hast in history read of the nrerits of 
Kings, come hither and clearly esy the Grandeur of 
the Khusrti of Iran. His face will be found ts be 
‘more beneficial vian the Sun itself, and his wealth ts 
more abundant than the sand of the desert or the drops 
of a shower.” Heroic in every d*ed, he is an eager lion- 
hunter ; his arry is as inseparable as awing; when he. 
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rides he is a vgry Centaur, and the dust which is 
eaused by his horse’s hoofs obscures the sun; his 
Steed’s ‘aeigh deafens the heavens. With head erect 
and vengeful sout, he rushes on his prey ‘as does the - 
maned lign in his fury’ Root and branch have his 
foes been exterminatedgas were the tribes of ’Ad. 

“When the troops of the Hindi Jaipal, which out- 
@iumbered the stars of the firmament, encountered him, 
his soldiers so*imbued their” swords in the blood of 
the infidels that they were®as red as the morning- 
dawn. The Lord of Khyrisin dispersed those Hindts 
on the plain of Peshiwar. How he overcame Multén 
ha been ycloquently related by Abu-l-Fazl Baikak{% 
and when he crossed*he Chinab, the Indus, the Ravi, 
and the felam, he had neither boat nor anchor. On 
his road to Multér he captured 200 forts, each of 
which exceeded ir strength the strong Khaibar of 
Arabia. Sneering at bis adversaries and trampling on 
their bodies, he rooted .out the glorious gardens of Gang 
and Thaéneswar, because they were idol-shrines and 
places of pilgrimag? for the benighted Hindts. | Down 
went the bypken-up idol of Somnét at the ent®inc® of 
the Great Mosque of Ghazni; still will the blood of 
his, enemies continue to flood the plain’ of Hind : 

“ Who, except God the “Giver, can tell what booty 
this Prince brought back in grand procession? The 
desert-dust does not exceed the heaps of jewels which 
were piled up before the King of the World.” 
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So far with our poet-laureate of Ghazni; but how 
sad must have been the day when the dying ravager of 
other lands, who felt that the hand of death avas on™ 
him, caused all his spoils to be exhibited before him, 
and wept bitterly when he saw’that his career was near 
its close, and that his possessims would falt into the 
hands of others. Wellsaid old Shaikh Sa’di of Shiraz 
in the second “ Hikfyat” of The First Book of hisx 
.© Rose Garden ”’ :— =e “ 

“One of the monarchs of Khurfsin saw Sultén 
Mabmiid Sabuktagin in a dream a hundred year's 
after his death, when the whole of his carcase had 
Geen-scaticred and had become dust, excepting his eres, 
which still revolved within their sockets as of yore, and 
looked around. All the wise were unable t» explain 
this dream, except a darwesh, whe came forward and 
said, ‘His cyes are still glancing at his possessions 


which have fallen to others.” - 


XLIV. 
. THE TIGER KING. 


Ags > 
‘Wuen the outspoken Afghtm, Shir Khan, came to pay 
homage to, the great Mughal Emperor Babar, there 
were two tigers in Agri; for the name of each had a 
“ tigerish ” siguification. 
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Vict& over his adversaries in his own provinte of 
Bihar, he keenlf watched the Mughal adversaries of 
iis racg who were then the masters of the land, hoping 
some day to revive that ancient supremacy which the 
Afghans had lost ‘through their own fewds and internal 
dissensiorss. 

“ Since I am among* the Mughals,” said he, “and 
know their conduct insaction, I see that they have no 
order or discipline, and that their kings, from pride of 
birth or station, do not personally superintend the 
government, but leave the affairs of State to their 
nobles and ministers, in® whose words and deeds they 
hage perfect faith, although these evil and corrupt 
persons SfHict aud oppress their subjects, be” they , 
soldicrs,« cultivators,” or zaminddrs. Whoever has 
money, whether loyal or disloyal, can get his business 
settled as he desires by means of bribery ; but the man 
who carries no momey in his girdle, although he may 
have proved his faith and loyalty on a hundred occasions, 
or may be a scarred’ veteran of many fights, he will 
never gain his eng.” 7 

Rough soldier as he was, the Bihar Tiger could 
affect no réfinemeseeven in the presence and when | the 
guest of the genial aud courteous Babar. Once at an. 
efitertainment he cut up aasdlid piece ‘of meat with his 
dagger, much as he would have done in a bivouac, and 
devoured it after the fafnion of the animal “whose name 
he bore, and tethe deep disgust of the courtly Mughals. 
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Bet the keen Emperor soon discerned that “eneath 
this rough and uncouth exterior were~concealed great 
talents, high courage, and lofty and ambitious aspira-, 
tions, and he said to his minister Khalifah, who was 
standing at his side, “Keep an eyé on Shir Khan, he 
is an able man, and the signs of royalty arevisible on 
his forehead. I have seen man Afghan nobles of far 
higher station than he, but they failed to impress me 
as he has done. As soon as I beheld this man HE thought™ 
to have’him arrested, for he will, sooner or later, prove 
a fire-brand in the State.”” ‘ 

True words, O Babar, as the fate of thy son and 
successor, Humaytin, too surely proved in after days, 

“But the sharp Afghan chief had not failed-to notice 
the conversation between the Suvdn and his minister, 
and he intuitively felt that he had been the subject of 
it, so when he reached his own quarters on that day he 
thus spoke to his men: “'lhe Emyeror to-day looked 
much at me, said something to the minister, and east 
evil glances at me. It is not-good that I should 
remain,” so he mounted his steed without delay, and 
fled from the camp. . 

Tien” he went back to his. own_jagir, Md Sultén 
Muhammad Khin received him in amicable fashion, 
“and bestowed th’: guardianship of his own Bon Jalél 
Khan on him. But when Sultén Muhammad died 
his concubine Dtidti constituted herself Regent of 
Bihar and its dependencies, and appointed Shir Khan 
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her dep*ty ; then*the King of Gaur and Bengal Son- 
ceived the desigrof conquering Bihér from its Afghén 
possessors, and he especially bore enmity towards 
Makhdém Khan, the ruler of Hajipir and the 
intimate ally of Shir Khin. So on came his general 
Kutb Khéw with a powerful body of troops; then said 
Shir Khén to his Afg@ans, “ With the Mughals on 
gne side and the army of Bengal on the other, we 
faust depend on our own,yalour alone for safety,” and 
the Afghans replied that he might be of good cheer, 
us they would win the field Yor die rather than prove 
ungrateful to the chief they had served so long. 

So Shir Khan met the enemy, and, after a fierce 
battle, put* them utterly to the rout, and slew Kutb 
Khan _ their leader. * Much treasure, horses, and 
elephants, and other booty fell into the hands of Shir 
Khén, and the hitherto needy Afghén chief was now 
aman of wealth an@ substance. 

But as he had kept all the spoil to himself and 
bestowed not a tittle on the Lohdni Afghans, the 
warriors of that tripe were exceedtngly wroth. 

Wher a second army advanced from Bengal.against 
Makhdiim “Alam, be enmity of the Lohdnis prevented 
ShirsKhén from succouring his friend, who fell iy 
battle, after having made Shir Khan tue heir of all his 
worldly possessions. 

The Lohénis conspirel the assassinatich of Shir 
Khan, but failed, because their machinations yere 
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known to him, and he made constant, additions to the 
number of his retainers, whose “hearts he rejoiced by 
his generosity. S a 

At last, when he felt himself strong enough to 
contend ‘vith his foes, he spoke in this wise to the 
youthful King Jalal Klan, “You know “that - the 
Lohanis are a much more pow verful tribe than those of 
Stir, and the custom of the Afgh4ns is, that, if any man, 
has four kinsmen more than another, hethinks little of 
Killing or dishonouring his neighbour, 1 know that 
the Lobnis are plotting my death,so in the futureel 
shall only come to the palact with a strong guard of 
armed men.’ 

Atresh war with the King of Bengal broké out, ads 
with a handful of his Afghns, the superior g-neralship 
and courage of “the Tiger” proved too much for the 
effeminate troops whom Ibrahim Khén had led from 
the province of Lower Bengal. ~ 

To quote the words of the annalist "Abbés Khan, 
“the sun of victory arose in favour of Shir Khan from 
the horizon of the “East,” and Ibrahim was amongst 
the slain. bd 

One of Shir Khén’s practices -seout this time was 

—to wander at night about the bazars of Bihar, and hen 
he passed by any poor deStitute man who was sleepiiig, 
after the fashion of the natives of India, on the bare 
ground ana in the open air, t place gold and raiment 
beneath his pillow. Once a darwesh, who on awaking 
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had found himself'so suddenly enriched by an unknown 
hand, raised his % ead and cried, “Praise be to God, 
the Sultjn of Dehli has come! ” 

These words fe]l like music on the ears of the 

ambitious and superstitious Khan, whoe believed them 
to be divinely inspired, and never faltered in his 
endeavours to fulfil the fitterances of the mendicant. 
_ Now the Emperor Hamiytin put his army in battle- 
array, and came to Kananj to mect Shir Shéh in the 
month of Hit Be’aa, au. 946, and the sturdy Afghén 
defied the Mughals to cucounter him across the 
Ganges. . 

Ajthough recommended by his chiefs to attack the 
Imperial Srmy dung the passage of the river, Shir 
the Chiv@rous flatly refused to do so, saying, “I have 
never before bad any advantages, and have been com- 
pelled to use stratagems in warfare. Now, by the 
favour of the All-Pawerful, my force is not mferior to 
that of the Emperor. I will not, since I invited him 
across, and he has ‘accepted my challenge, break faif” 
in the face of daye but will give* battle in the ¢~ 
field? * fas a 

Entrenclfing hirseclf, as was his custom, uct Kirat 
eartlf-works, he made ready for the approaching actu... 
and stimulated his men {® “daring deeds by stirring 
words and promises of great rewards. 

After a roughly-cont€sted battle, in whith the final 
result seemed most uncertain for a time, and in which 
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both monarche displayed great bravery, Huméayin fled 
in hot haste towards Agra, whilst a great portion of 
his troops perished in the Gangez, “ that blood-thirst# 
whirlpool,” ,as the chroniclers of thisgevent call it. 

From *Agra* the Emperor, overpowered by the 
superstitious belief that his defeat had bee owing to 
the intervention of supernatural agency, turned the 
heads of his horses in the diction of Lahore. Ag 
Shir Shah advanced, his detachments spread themselves 
right and left throughout all districts, overcoming. all 
those who still remained loyal to the,discomfited son 6f 
Babar, whose subsequent mschances will be related 
hereafter. 2 ° 

Then, being master of the greater part of Upper 
Hind, he betook himself to extend his conqudbts. 

Say what his adversaries may, gthe brave “ Tiger” 
was no usurper; a Hindusténi by birth, he had ex- 
pelled a r4ce of outsiders whose r@le was but fourteen 
years old. 

“Then he founded the great fortalice of Rhvtés in 
: “Upper Panjé*s, “calling it after its namesake of 
< ° 


-~ course of another year“MfAlwa Yon into his 

ads, and with no small degree of subterfuge and 

treachery were the Hingti*defenders of the hitherto 
unconquered stronghold of Réisin cut to pieces. 

In the year 1544 of the Christian Era he fought 

with Raji Maldeo of Mérwar ; and whertevery recourse 
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to wile Bnd foul play had failed to win success, the 
brave and desperfte Rajput was with difficulty repelled 
faom his fierce attack on the Afghan camp. 

' But the end of the man who had retrieved the 
“warlike reputation of those of Afghén btood who lived 
in Hindistin, and had become passingly effeminate 
amidst the hot winds of Upper and Central India, and 
the swamps and feverseof Lower Bengal, was near at 
hand. . : 

After he had “brought the Rand of Mewar to his . 
foetstool as a humble suppliant for clemency, he laid 
siege to Barsingh Deo, Bufidela, who had taken refuge 
in the citadel of Kalinjar with its RAjé, Kirat Singh. 3 

So the fort was ainyested nti] the mounds raised 
against it *vertopped its battlements, and the Afghéns 
of the King easily shot down the defenders in the very 
streets. 

But the monarch hesitated to carry the besibged city 
by assault, fearing much that the general license which 
prevails on such occasions would cause risk to the safety 
of one whom he loveg well if not wisely. 

Within those walls was pent a maid (?), whe was a 
Patar slave-Gancing-sirl of the Kalinjar Raja, Kirst 
Singhs the “jauhar” of the Hindds, in which a reck-,- 
lesssacrificé of all the deferders, and of their women 
and children would inevitably oceur, was to be 
thought of, and so the assuult jwas delayed. 

As many versions of the death of Shir Shah have 
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found their way into print, we nies to weet the 
account of his historian ’Abbas Khan, who wrote by 
order of the sublime and generous Akbar, who sespectdl 
a valiant enemy with all the chivalry of his nature. 

“ On?Friday, the 9th of Rabiu-l-awwal, 952 .H., 
when one watch {pahr] and two hours of the day were 
over, Shir Shah demanded his breakfast, which he ate 
in company with his men of Yearning and his priestg, 
without whom he never took food. dn the course of 
the meal Shaikh Nizéim-remarked, ‘There is nothing 
equal to a religious war against the infidels. If you 
are slain you become a martyr, if you live you become 
4 ghaazi’ a 

“ When they had finished theig. repast, ‘he ordered 
Dariyé Khan to bring loaded shells (or réckets, for 
the meaning in the text is uncertain), and pending 
their arrival he shot many arrows at the enemy from 
his own bow. When Dariyé Than came forward, 
yather tardily, with the required missiles, they were so 
clumsily discharged that one which had stricken the 
gate of the fort recdiled amongst the others and caused 
thejnsxplosion. ae = 

“ Right and left went the iron ffgments, killing and 

—wounding the surrounders of the King, ang wounding 
himself so grievously that, when he was borne to his 
tent and knew how near his dissolution was, he strictly 
charged his chiefs to storm fhe fort before the breath 
should leave his body. 
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“When ’Isé Khan Hajib (or Chief Chamberlain) 
eame out and told his brother-warriors that it was the 
forder ef the dying Shah that the fort should be 
surrounded and stormed, on they rushed. like ants or 
locusts, by the time of the afternoon prayer, taking the 
castle, puvting all the infidels to the sword, and sending 
all of them to hell.” 

, Still showing signs of such magnanimity as bigoted 
Islamites have but scldom displayed, the “ Tiger 
King ” would tain have allowed the encompassed and 
valiant Raja Kirét Singh to break loose, and, although 
he was taken, he was’ admitted to quarter by the 
maribund vanquisher of Sultin Humayun. = 

Last scene of all, to. quote the “ ‘YVarikh-i-Shir-Shabt,” > 
On th: 10th Rabiu-l-awwal, in the year of the 
Departure of the Prophet from Mecca 952 [which 
corresponds with May in the year of our Lord 1545], 
Shir Shh went frem the hostel of this world to rest in 
the mansion of happiness, and ascended peacefully 
from his sub-lumary abode to the heavens above.” ; 


° 





XLV. 


4 
_ A MICD WAY OF INSURING THE PUNISHMENT 
OF A CRIMINAL. 


Now it was the custom of the Mughals, should anyone 
amongst them have committed any crime deserving 
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of death, should he not be condemned to undergo that 
penalty on the spot, to send him to the.wars, so that 
if he were destined to be slain he might as -tell falt 
in battle ; or they sent him as an envoy to rebel chiefs, 
thinking that there would be small likelihood of his 
escaping unscathed from their hands. 7 
Sometimes he was ordered to some hot region where 
pestilential winds prevailed; aad it was for such a 
reason that the obnoxious Salaktiging or Bilkétigin, 
was despatched on an embassy to Egypt and Syria. 
Now it appears to I! Musannif that this custom has 
not died out, but has been practised in more modern 
days, for Britain sometimes sends her consuls~to 
Fernando Po and to Zanzibar, whiek are not the most. 
salubrious localities on the face of the earth. ~ 


XLVI. 
AMIR AIMUR AT DEHLI. 


Onz_of the most terrible scourges with which it has 
at different epochs pleased the atnighty to afflict 
+his earth, from the days of Attila the Hun dgwn t8 the 
“little Corsican,” was undbubtedly the “ Lame Chief 
Taimiir,” or, as we call him, “ Tamerlane.’’ 

Two centuries had his people dwelt in Kesh by 
Samarkand, where the Persian and Wurki tongues 
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mingled. Grandson of the chief of the tribe of Berlés, 
he claimed desefnt from Janjiz Khan. No heathen, 
&s his sforefather had been, but a Musulman, he 
equalled, if he did not surpass, his ancestor in 
barbarity. . 

A barbétian raider on a giant scale, he never lent 
his mind to the retention of the countries which had 
heen devastated by histhordes and rendered uninhabit- 
able by Bis sanguinary savagery. His was a torrent of 
carnage, which, passing with lightning rapidity over 
fair and fertile countries, suddenly receded, leaving a 
wilderness behind. Cert&in portions of his empire did, 
indged, remain to such of his descendants as yese 
gifted with the scienge of founding governments of 
Asiatic duration, but the remaining territories only 
exemplified that— , 


Where the Tartar’s hoof hath trod, 
The verdure flies the bloody sod. 


Having crushed Persia and the countries beyond the 
Oxus, and made «deserts of Tartary, Georgia, and 
Mesopotamia, together with parts of Russia—and 
Siberia, nefs redtlied him that the empire of the 
Tughtak dynasty in Hinddstén had been broken us 
info many fractions under the, boy Mahmiid, the last 
of the race of the son of the Turki .slave of 
Ghidsu-d-din. i 

His avant-ceureur and grandson, Niru-d-din, had 


11 
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captured Multén after an arduous six months’ siege, 
and the bold governor only fied by water with his 
family and treasures when the tidings of the anproach. 
of Amir Tamir in person reached his ears. 

By this time the Tartars of Néru-d-din had lost most 
of those hardy stceds, which, although they had borne 
their riders safely across the plains and mountains of 
Upper Asia, were fatally stricktn by the intense heag 
and absence of forage which*prevailed on the shores of 
the Indus. : * 

Meanwhile the Amfr had marched, in the year of the 
Christian Era 1398, through “Kabul to the confluence 
ef the Jami and Chindb, where stood the. fortalige of 
Tulamba. There the miserable jnbabitants of the town 
were ruthlessly massacred in spite of their scbmission. 
After collecting provisions for histroops and. defeating 
the Gakkar chieftain Jassarat, at the town of Shéh- 
nawaz, he, in true Tartar-fashio®, consumed with fire 
the grain he could not transport with him, and made 
his way across the Biyds into a rich and fertile country 
soon destiued to “share the fate of so many other 
lands” 

In the meantime Nur Muhawiifid was in the last 

“straits, and invested in Multén by the efraged 
natives of the surrounding districts; but Taimir 
delayed not to rescue his grandson. 

At Adjddin he relented for a while, and spared some 
of the inhabitants because their cits contained the 
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shrine of the sainted and poetical Farid ; but at Batner, 
in spite of an decepted capitulation, the streets were 
Yeddened with the blood of the people of Dibdlpir and 
of other towns who had fled there for shelter, until, at 
last, the natives, rendered desperate by “such unsparing 
cruelty, diéd sword in hand, after having alain their 
wives and children. 
a On marched “the Ftre-brand of the World, ”” carry- 
ing rapine and,slaughter* through Surusti, Fathabad, 
and every town on his roads to the pleasant town of 
Kaithal near SAnsina, where he joined those of his 
detachments which had if the meantime desolated and 
ravaged the entire provinces of Multan and Lahorap< 

For some distanea kefore reaching Saimdna he had 
found no‘one to slaughter, because all had fled before 
his merciless arms; skelctous only marked the road of 
Taimir the Tartar, as the skeletons of camels indicate 
the road through an™Arab or African waste. 

“When he reached that famous town of Panipat—- 
distant but seventy-eight English miles from Dehli, and 
now as happy undemthe mild rule of Great Britain as 
it was thiserable in olden days, because, situated-as it 
was on the freat fhilitary route between Western Asia, 
Afgh"inistap, and the Panjab on one side, and Centraf 
and Eastern Hindustan, it” was, times innumerable, 
the battle-field of those who struggled on its now 
fertile plains for supremacy in Hindtstén—Taimir * 
caused his soldiers to don their quilted sword-proof 
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vestments of war, crossed the Jamn4, and, storming 


the fort of Lavini, put the garrison to the, sword. 

After a skirmish, in which he routed the Hinddistanis, 
he beheaded one of their chief nobles who had fallen 
into his “hands, and deliberately butchered all the 
captives of his onward march from the Indus. 

Policy was the motive of this fiendish deed, which 
gained for him very worthity the title of Halék 
Khén, “ the Destroying Chief” ; and gs some hundred 
thousand human beings passed into eternity that 
day by his order, he had well earned the name by“an 
action which surpassed even all his previous ferocious 
strocities. a 

And here we may pause for a-while to Femark that 
the true character of this extraordinary man may be 
better gathered from his own nlain Turki autobio- 
graphy than from the histories of his sycophants. In 
it, whilst he owns himself capable of the vilest intrigue 
and grossest perfidy, he prides himsclf on the virtues 
of goodness and sincerity, and mingles cant and 
hypocrisy with genuine superstition and devotion. 
Orly Taimtr could have dictated that book, which 
discloses all the skill of a wily ‘pBliticah, gifted with 
courage, prudence, and address, joined toa through 
knowledge of mankind, and a Machiavellian ability to 
play with their weaknesses. 

On the 5th of Jamédi-ual-awwal the Amir forded 
the Jamna, unopposed, with his Meghals, and en- 
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camped in and about that portion of Dehli known as 
Firdzibad. , ° ? 
* Herehe formed a singular breastwork of buffaloes, 
, whom he fastened together with ropes in-front of his 
troops; and when the army of Dehlif commanded by 
Sultén Muhammad Tughlak and his minister Ikbal, 
together with 120 arfhoured elephants, advanced to 
geet him, his veteran squadrons, known as “the 
Heroes of Chagatai,” hurted back at the first onset the 
huge animals which headed, the army of Hindéstén. 
Wounded by thrast of spear and sword-cut, they 
turned shrieking round afainst those of their own side, 
ang carried confusion and terror with them, scatteripg 
the troop? of Muhamynad, until the crowd of fugitives 
found shélter within the walls of Dehli. 

Not trusting to his fortress, Muhammad fled that 
very night with coward-speed towards Guijrdt, whilst 
{kbal hid his diminiShed head elsewhere. 

Some of Taimtir’s cavaliers overtook the Sult4n, 
slew several of his retainers, and seized his two infant 
sons, Saifu-d-din and Khudédéd; but the monarch 
himself escaped from their pitiless hands. = 

Taimur dt first*affected leniency. The great men of 
Deh# croyded into the camp of the “Conqueror? 
who received their submissign,, together with large 
contributions, and promised them protection, 

On the following Friday he was proclaimed Emperor 
in all the moeques of the city, and on the 16th day 
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of Jamédi-ul-awwal—black day for the ahappy 
citizens !—he ordained that guards shuld be placed at 
the gates to prevent egress, and that the magistrates ang’ 
scribes showld tuke note of the possessions and wealth 
of every inhabitant with a view toa thorough spoliation 
of the place. = 

A rumour spreading that cerfain of the Dehli nobles 
had retired to their houses amd refused to disburse 
their share of the ransom, he Amir gent troops into 
the city, nominally to aid the magistrates in carrying 
out his orders; but when he did so,he well knew whfat 
the result would be, for no @ne was better aware than 
he of the habitual ferocity and insubordination of, bis 
troops. alm i 

The Mughals immediately spread in every “direction, 
and plunder and outrage ruled supreme for five terrible 
days. Then the “ Firebrand,” who had been celebrating 
his recent victory in camp, saw tke flames bursting out 
from every quarter of the city; and the Hindts, ex- 
asperated at their own maltreatment and at the 
pollution of their” wives and daughters, following, 
their ancient custom, slaying the latter, setting fire 
to their dwellings, and then for a titne sctking death, 
aword in hand, amidst the ranks of their oppressots. 

But the despair of the’ wretched Hindis of Déhli 
only had the effect of nerving the Mughals td fiercer 
measures ; the entire army of Taimdr rushed pell-miell 
into the city, hacking and hewing uatil the streets 
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became all but” impassable from the’ bodies of*the 
slain. 

Thep the flinds threw aside their weapons and held 
out their heads to their butchers; scures, and even 
hundreds, allowed themselves to be dwiven aong by a 
aingle Tartar ; had they, ten to one as they were, courage- 
ously continued their @uset on the Mughals, who were 

dispersed on every sige in their greed of spoil, the 
invaders would have fared ill; but, as is the fashion of 
their nation, The first wild outburst of wrath and 
vengeance past, they subsidéd into stolid and apathetic 
indifference to their fate 

The greater part of the ill-gained plunder was left 
in the hafids of the murderers, and the Amir reséfved 
for his cvn use only the elephants and the regalia. 

The small, lean, ill- favoured Mughal savage had still, 
however, some appreciation for the unequalled archi- 
tecture of Hind; tas when he made his public entry 
into Dehli after the massacre, he was su enchanted 
with the beauty of the mosque erected by Shéh Firdz, 
that he ordered that a sufficient number of stone-cutters 
and rfasons should be pressed in Dehli to -build a 
similar mésque #1 his own Samarkand. 

Imden ah plunder, the Amir now resolved to retupn 
Home, which he did after sstorming the fort of Mirat, 
now atgreat cantonment of the troops of the Empress 
of India, and putting “its garrison to the ‘sword, As 
was his wont slaughter, fire, and rapine marked his, 
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road. From the mountains | of Sewélik and Jami he 
marched onwards; the Gakkar Prince of Lahore was 
captured and beheaded; Khizr, afterwards_ King,” 
became his deputy in Multén, Dibélptir, and Lahore, 
and passirg threagh Kabul, he at length sought repose 
at Samarkand. a 
The “Zafar-ndmah” of Mauléna Sharafu-d-din tells, 
that when, on the 8rd of RabiZu-s-sini, Amir Jahan 
Shah and others represented to Taimutr that from the 
time he crossed the Indus a hundred fhousand Hindé 
prisoners, more or less, hed been taken, and that these 
“ghabrs” and idol-worshipperwere kept in camp, it was 
to be feared that on the day of battle with the-forees 
of Dehii they might join the enemy—this opinion was 
confirmed by the joy which the prisoners had Uxhibited 
when Malld Khan attacked the Imperial forces—Taimtr 
considered the point, and deeming the advice of his 
officers to be wise, he gave ordexs for all the Hindé 
prisoners to be put to death. Everyone who neglected” 
to comply with this command was to be executed, and 
his wives, children,” and goods wgre to become the 
property of the informer. In pursuance of this order 
100,000 infidel Hindtis were puts to the sword. 
Maulaini Nasiru-d-din, a most distinguished ec-lesi- 
astic, had fifteen H indds_ it his train, and he who had 
never caused a sheep to be slaughtered was obliged to 
have these fifteen Hindds kilied. ‘Taimdr also issued 
an order, “after ”’—as he says in his own memoirs, 
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(known as the “ ‘Molfuzst-i-Taimért ”)_« the whole of 
these vile idolaters had béen sent to hell,” that one 
“man ont of every ten should be left in camp to guard 
the wives and children of the prisoners and.the captured 
cattle. - . 

Now when the great chief of the Mughals had over- 
come Dehli, he captur€d the strong fortalice of Mirat 
aby the'Skill of his enganeers, and won a battle near the 
“Ganges, where, although. suffering at the time from 
severe ghenaiang pains, he swam his “horsemen up to 
the boats of the Hindds whi had assembled to oppose 
his passage at the fords,and there slew many of them, 
sending the infidels, as he relates in true, unadulterated 
Musulmda fashioy, § “through water to the fires ofe 
hell” ; thon, after winning three battles in one day and 
conqieriag the’ hills of the Siwdlik range with great 
overflow of Hindi blood and incalulable amount of 
spoil, he came befere the town of Nagarkot, now 
“known as Kéngré, in which the compiler of this work 
once passed an entire year (1849) whilst on duty with 
adetachment. Irom the summit‘of a lofty mountain, 
and s€ated amongst the slaughtered carcases* of the 
infidels, ‘Tdimitir-vatched the exploits of “his hung 
shar- eyed wolves, who, as they tell upon the fox- like 
heathens, “dyed their weafons in the blood of these 
wretelfes until the sanguine streams ran down the 
valley.” i 

The only Jiving things that annoyed the savage 
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Mughal with impunity, and even treated him with con- 


tumely, were those holy ariimals the monkeys; “ they 
entered the camps,” says Taimiir in his é Malfnzat-i-* 
Taimiri,” “from the jungles and woods, both by night 
and day, <nd laid their claws upon whatever they could 
find to eat, and carried it off before the face of the 
men; at night they stole thvir little articles and 
curiosities.” - 

The compiler begs to add that his own experience of 
the Kéngraé motikeys impressed him with the fact that 
they had not abandoned’ the evil customs of their 
forbears, for they were as umscrupulous in his time in 
appropriating the food and property of the red-coated 
Britons as their ancestors had been in ann®xing the . 
belongings of the Tartar hordes. ; 

Taimir’s mode of conversion was most convincing to 
those who had any love of life; but not only in his 
day, but throughout the whole of the lengthened period 
(during which but a few sparkling examples of good and 
just governments are to be met with) during which the 
“ Religion of the Sword” held sway over the cowering 
majority of the Hindd races, there were not*unfre- 
quently heroic men amongst the idol-worshfppers who, 
lke Lord Byron’s “ Prisouer of Chillon,” 


Perished atth7 stake, 
-For tenets they woud not forsake. 


The Raja of Jammti was not disposed.to become a 
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martyr, and when he had been. inveigled into an 
ambush by the*troops of the invader, and brought in 
* wounded, he was tended in brotherly fashion, as Taimtr 
remarks, “for the sake of the ransom-money.” 

During his convalescence, by “ hopes, Years, and 
threats, he was brought to sce the beauty of Islim; 
he repeated the Kalinfah, or declaration of faith, and 

,ate the flesh of the cov, which is an abomination to his 
countrymen. _This obtsined him great honour and 
the protection of the Emperor.” = 
“Thus does a Hindistint scribe unflatteringly paint 
the Mughals: “There Were,” says he, writing of the 
regeption of an envoy by Taimir, “ more than a 
thousand Tartar ipfidels and warriors of other tribesg 
riding on camels, great commanders in battle, all with 
steel-like bodid, clothed in cotton, with faces of fire, 
with caps of sheepskin and shorn heads. Their eyes. 
were so narrow ard piercing that they might have 
bored a hole in a brazen vessel. Their stink was more 
horrible than their colour; their faces were set on 
their bodies as if they had no” neck; their cheeks 
resenfoled soft leathern bottles, full of wrinkles and 
knots; thcir nvses extended from cheek to cheek, and 
ther mouths from cheek-bone to cheek-bone; their 
fostrils resembled rotted graves, and from them 
the hair descended to the lips; their moustaches were 
of extravagant length; they had but scanty beards 
about their ehins; their chests, of a colour half black, 
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half white, were so covered with lice that they looked 
like sesanie growing on a bad soil; their whole bodies, 
indeed, were covered with these insects, and ther skin” 
was as rough-grained as shagreen leather, fit only to be 
converted into Shoes. They devoured dogs and pigs 
with their nasty teeth.” : 


XLVI. 
SUITAN BABAR a PANTPa. 


Ow the 17th of November, a.p. 1525, when bluff King 

~Hal ruled England, memorable day in the Snnals of 
Hindustan, Sultin Babar set forth from Peshawar on 
his last invasion of that Peninsula, with but 12,000 
followers who had fought and bled with their chief on 
many a stricken field, but the cocrage of the valiant 
Mughal and of bis trusty soldiers quailed not before 
the arduous task which ambition had nfarked out 
for him. 7 “ 

The tushing Atak and Chinb presented no ob8tacles 
to his rapid march. Concentrating his *troops at 
Sialkot, and unawed by the defeat sustained by hiswally 
*Alim Khan near Dehlj at the hands of the Afghéns of 
Sultén Ibrahim, his detachments scattered therfiselves 
over the Panjib, and he mastered the forts of Kalanir 
{between the Ravi and the Bivds) and Milwat. 
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The chief of the latter place, Daulat Khén, “had 
formerly receiv2d many benefits from the Sultén, but 
“had revolted and swaggeringly shown himself in public 
armed with twq swords, with which he boasted he 
would annihilate the Mughal. - “ 

His courage, however, cooled marvellously when the 
tidings of the return“of Babar reached him: he took 

. refuge an. the lower range of the Himélayas in fear of his 
life; and when he reccived a safe-conduct and presented 
himself in humble guise before the*Sultan, the only 
revenge the hero allowed “imsclf over his fallen foe 
was to cause him to wear his two swords suspended 
round his neck for a short time. 

He wis then gently reproached and reinstated’ in, 
the conimand of his tribe and in his possessions. This. 
was a great Stoke of policy; for Daulat Khan, from 
having been the trusted ally of the Lodis, now became 
the staunch adhereat of the invader. 

After sending troops in pursuit of another traitor 
Ghazi Kkan, to use his own words, “ he placed his foot 
in the stirrup of resolution and his hand on the 
reins of confidence in God,” and marched. against 
Sultan Ibréhir, the son of Sultén Iskandar, the son 
of Sultan Bahlol Lodi Afghan, in whose possession fhe 
throne of Dehli and the ¢ominions of Hindistén were, 
and ‘vyhose army in the field was said to amount to a 
hundred thousand foofand nearly a thousand elephants. 
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multitude with a tenth of their number of his own 


countrymen and some uncertain adties..- At last 
Ambilah, now a great cantonment of British twoops, * 
was reached, and Bébar’s young son Huméyun, who 
commandrd the »ight wing of the army, drew the first 
blood by defeating Ibrihim’s general Hamid Khan in 
a sharp skirmish. Tt is pitiful here to observe the 
massacres of the wounded and wutilation of. Te dead, 
- only too frequently ordered’ by this comparatively 
chivalric and gererous descendant of Tamir, On this 
occasion half the prisowYrs were decapitated, ana 
Babar coolly relates in his memoirs that he “ ordered 
Ustéd Kuli Khin and the matchlock-men to shoot jhe 
-xetainder as an example.” is 
It was truly no compliment to ‘the Russians when 
the Great Napoleon ‘uttered the celebrd-ed “ Grattez le . 
Russe et vous trouverez le Tartare”; but General 
Kaufmann’s recent exploits in Ceutral Adin, although 
they did not quite come up to the mark of the pyramids 
of skulls with which Janjiz, Taimtr, and even Babar 
marked the track ¢f their destroying hordes, were 
sufficiently savage to prove the justice of Napdleon’s 
estimate of the character of the Mascovites of this 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era. ° 
After some preliminary. skirmishes, the advantages of 
which generally remained with the Mughals, Sultéin 
Babar marched on to Panipat o& the 30th of the month 
of Jamédu-l-akhir. 
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Fortifying his position ‘to the left of the town with 
breast- works, trenches, ané abattis of trees, and leaving 
open “spaces at the distance of every bow-shot to allow 

-the troops to sally forth at need, he linked his gun- 
carriages together after the manner of the Turks, 
whose reputation as artillerists was at that time very 
high in the East, and fosted his matchlock-men behind 
R them. - 

Determined as Babar was, he found much reason for - 
discouragement, less in the presence of an enemy whose 
forces greatly outnumbered his than in the tremor and 
alarm which pervaded lis own troops. 

- Trepidation and fear,” says this warlike philosopher, 
“are aly'ays unbecoming. Whatsoever Almighty, God, 
has decceed from ali cternity cannot be reversed ; 
though, at the“ame time, I cannot greatly blame them ; 
they had some reason, for they had come two or three 
months’ journey 4am their own country ; we had to 
engage in arms strange nations whose language we did 
not underztand, and who did not understand ours.” 

Babar’s great source of confidence under these 
perileas circumstances lay in his knowledge of the 
ineptitude and- meanness of -his adversary Ibrahin, 
whose cruel misgovernment and avarice had alienated 
so many of the best supperters of his family. Daulat 
Khéry the double traitor, haa written to him that “ his 
own bad actions and nét he (Daulat Khéxt) had brought 
the Mughals into India.” 
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The constant vacillations of the Lodi Emperor and: 


his utter want of generalship, stood she Mughals in 
good stead. During a week’s stay in their fortified 
camp at P&nipat, all their insulting demonstrations 
could not. draw. Ibrahim into an attack on their 
position for some time, but encouraged by the repulse 
of the Mughal warriors in a micmanaged night-attack, 
the Hindtisténis took heart o£ grace early“ on the_ 
following morning and advanced in battle array. 

Babar, bracing on his helmet and armour, mounted 
his horse at the old Sardi -of Garaunga, which is stall 
in existence and in tolerable-condition, whilst Sultén 
Tbrahim chose his position about a league to the gost 
~of Panipat. hos % 

The latter, whose astrologers, “aware,” says the 
chronicle, “of their master’s impending- doom,” had all 
deserted his camp, attempted at the last moment by 
conciliatory speeches and large 3yts to reclaim his. 
disaffected adherents, but they had little confidence 
either in his words or deeds, and went lulf-hearted 
into one of the fierecst battles op record, and one 
which ~proved a turniug-point in the history of 
India. es - ° 
~Stern Babar, with his right wing commanded by 
the fledgling Humayun, whose deeds in his’ early dags. 
much remind us of the conduct of our own Black. 
Prince” at Cressy, and his left“ordered by Muhammad. 
Sultan Mirz4 and other chiefs, prepared for the onset. 
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On came the Afghans, boldly at first, but somewhat 
hesitating when in sight of the formidable intrenched 
cawp Uf the Mughdls; of this untimely hesitation the 
skilful Mughal gehieral took instant advantage, wheeling 
strong bodies of his men round the enemies’ flank and 
attacking their rear, hg simultaneously advanced both 
his rightand left divisions against their front. 
~ Now the battle fairly joined, and the Mughal 
archers committed frigfitful havoc.. Mustafa the 
Osménli cannoneer, handled his rude artillery in a 
manner which cfeated consternation amongst the 
Hindtisténis, who, nevertheless, contested the victory 
witl indomitable obstinacy; even the weak Ibr4him 
when he‘saw the ‘id turn against him, refused to 
listen to the coupsels of flight given him by his friend 
Mahmtid Khin. 

There is something very chivalrous and kingly in his 
last words; they in some measure redeem an other- 
wise despicable reputation from the slur of utter 
contempt. — ~ 

“O! Mahmid K?idn,” said the falling monarch, 

“it isa disgrace for kings to’ fly from the field of 
battle. Look here! my nobles, my companions, my, 
well-Wishersand friends haye partaken of the cup of” 
martyrdom ; 3 one has fallen thers, ‘another here; where 
then, can I go? My horse’s legs are dyed with blood _ 
up to his chest. Whilst I was King I governed the 
empire as T,pleased ; now pegfidious Fortune has sided 
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with the Mughdls, what pleasure is there in life? It 
is better that I should be like my friends, in the dust 
aud blood.” ae 

Spurring into. the midst of the enémy at the head of 
some 5,000 horse, he fell fighting to the last. 

By noon the Afghén-Indian, army was utterly dis- 
persed, from fifteen to sixteen thousand corpses-strewed. 
the battle-field. - “ 

A savage follower of Babar named Takir Tabari, 
having been the first ta discover the dead body of 
Ibrahim amidst the heaps of the ‘slain, cat his héid 
off and brought it to his master, but the Sultén who 
honoured his brave adversary, caused him tC be 


. honourably interred with due~pOmp, and ‘erected a 


fitting mausoleum over his remains on the spot where 
he had been found. - 

Such was the decisive fall of the Ludi Afghins, after 
having been rulers of Hinddstan during seventy years ; 
the remainder, abandoning their dwellings and their 
wealth, sought refuge in Bengal. 

Keenly alive to the main chai%e, as became one of 
the truly rapacious Tartar Brood, Babar, on the very 

_day of the victory, “despatched Prince Huméyun to 
secure the city and treasyres of Agra, and sent"Mahdi 
Khw4jé ou a similaetrand to Dehli. ae 

Marching himself in leisurely fashion to the neigh- 
bourhood of Dehli, and relieving himself from the 
fatigues of his late marches and campaign, he finished 
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the third day after the battle, like a jovial Sultan as he 
was, by retirixg to a bo&t on the Jumn4 and there 
induleing in strong drink in company with some other 
festive and boon.companions. 

On the Friday the Khutba was réad in fis name in 
the mosques of Dehli, and thus began the reign of the 
first Mughél Emperor of Hindtistén, the first of the 

offspring of Amir Teimiir who occupied that throne, 
which only finally departed from his degenerate 
descendants when the British stormers carried the 
frithless and bload-stained “city in the year of eae 
eighteen hundred and firty-seven. 


XLVIII. 
SULTAN BABAR’S ACCOUNT OF THE LAND OF HIND. 


Wren Sultan Babar first conquered Hindistén in 
the year o1 grace 1525, he looked keenly around him, 
and a few extracts from his graphic account of his 
new pGsscssions may well be given here. 7 

“The cGuntry and towns cf Hindtistén,” says the 
roy# scribe, “arc extremely ugly, and have a uniform 
atid monotonous aspect ; the greater part of it consists 
of levél plains, its gardens have no walls, the banks of 
its rivers and streams, owing to the rapid torrents 
which descend during the rains, are worn deep into the 
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channel, and are generally difficult to cross. In many 
places the plains are covered by a thorny brushwood to 
such a degree that the people of the parganas, relying 
on these jungles, take refuge in their almost inaccessible 
depths beyond the reach of the tax-gatherer. Except 
the great rivers, there is but little running water in 
Hind, now and then there are pools and lakes, | but all 
these cities and countries chiefy procure their water 
from wells and tanks, in which it is collected during the 
rains. In Hindtstin the _ populousness and decay of 
villages, and even cities, is almost the work of ra 
moment. Large cities that Tiave long been thickly 
inhabited are utterly abandoned in the course of a few 
“pours in times of panic and invasion. Hind“stén has 
few pleasures to recommend it. The | people are not 
handsome, they have no idea of the. charms of friendly 
society, of frankly meeting together, or of familiar 
intercourse; they have no genius, ‘20 comprehension of 
mind, no politeness of manner, no kindncss or fellow- 
feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical irMention in 
planning or executing their handigraft works, no skill 
or knowledge in design or architecture, they have no 
good horses, or meat, fo grapes, or musk-lemons, no 
good fruits, no hot or cold water, no good foed or 
bread in their bizrs, no, baths or colleges, no candlés, 
no torches, not even a candle-stick. ee * 

After giving this rather jaundiced view of his new 


Empire and its inhabitants, the Sultén comes to what, 
a 
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from a Muhaniinadan stand-point, was the root of the 
matter in this detested but much-coveted country. 
~ “The chief excellency of Hindustan,” he writes, “ is 
that it is a spacious country and abounds in gold and 
silver. The climate during the rains is vexy pleasant ; 
on some days it rains ten and even twenty times, and 
at this period inundations pour suddenly down and 
form Svers, even in placcswhere at other times there 
is no water. 7 
“ Whilst tle rains moisten the earth, the atmo- 
aphere is delightful, although too much impregnated 
with moisture. During the rainy season the bows ot 
the archers become unserviceable, and not they alone, 
but coats of mail, books, clothes, and furniture suffer 
from tle damp [as 7] Musannif has often witnessed in 
swampy, jungyy, and miry Gilin, in the unfair land of 
Irn]. There is” pleasant weather enough in the 
winter and summer seasons, as well as during the 
monsoon, but then the north wind blows and dust- 
storms prevail. On the approach of the ‘barsét, or 
‘season of the rains,’ these cust-storms herald its 
_ arrival, and are called ‘ éudhi’ by the natives. When 
the ‘Bull’ and the ‘Twins’ constellations are in the 
ascendant, the heat is bearable and far less than that 
Jof Balkhand Kandahar.” 


*‘ Another convenience o1 Hindistén,” 


says Babar, 
with more inconsistency than we should Rave expected 
from a monarch of such genius and observation, but 
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who had so recently penned such a disparaging account. 


of his Hindu subjects, “is that workmen of every kind 
are obtainable at all times. There is always 2 set 
ready to whom the same employment, and trade have 
been handcd dowa from father to son.” oe 

In the Zafar-némah of Sharifu-d-din, Yazdf, it is 
mentioned as a wonder that when Amir Taimdr was 
erecting the Sangin (or Pondgyous) mosque; stone- 
cutters from Media, Persia, and India did daily work ~ 
there, “and when I (Babar) dwelt in Agra, men who 
came from no other city we*e daily bugy at my building. 
work to the number of 680 pexsons.” 

Besides describing his countrymen and contem- 
noraries with such minuteness and sembiance “of 
reality that they come before us as did the English 
of former days in the graphic pages of Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, it is charming to trace the fine 
character of the royal author, whose affectionate dis- 
position never varied during his many trials and 
throughout his adventurous life; the same easy and 
sociable disposition With which he began his career, and 
the same refined taste, were neither blunted nor, 
diminished by his subsequent rise to the Imperial 
dienity. a 

“It is a relief,’ says one of his translators, ih 
the pompous coldness of Asiatic lgstory, “te find 
a King who can tell that he “wept for the playmate 
of his childhood, and one who can take an interest 
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in the welfare, of his mother, his relatives, and “his 
friends.” - ‘ 

Incwriting on State matters to his confidant and 
friend Khwéja “Kalén, then at Kéhul, amidst many 
aimusing anecdotes regarding their mutual friends, he 
says, “Drinking was, a pleasant thing with our old 
friends,and companions; but now that you have only 

- Shir Ahmad and Hafdar Kuli to drink with, it can be 
no great sacrifice to leave-off wine.” ~ 

So, although the Great Mughal loved a social glass, 
be evidently abhorred and detested solitary drunkards, 
but, in spite of many attempts at reformation, he 
thoroughly proved the truth of the old French saying, 
© Qui abd, boira,* “Who has drunk, will drink”. . 

Many a dripking-bout do his memoirs record, and 
his happy relation® of such scenes are not the most | 
unpleasant or unrgadable portions of this autobio- 
graphy. Selecting for such indulgences a shady 
grove, a hill overlooking an agreeable landscape,’ or 
floating lazily down the current of a stream—recitations, 
repartee, and song*enlivened the hearts of Sultan Babar 
and his mgn, even when they had but recently emerged 
from a battle-fiekd recking with carnage. 

Thus dees this royal toper recount one of these rather 
undignified orgies which was hold in the very teeth of 
dangerous adversaries :+— . 

“We continued drinking until the sun began to 
decline, and then we put,our feet into the stirrups. 
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Those of our convivial party were utterly drunk. 
Saiyyid Kasim [a nice desceftdant of the Paophet!] was 
so far gone that two of his servants had to s¥pport 
him as he,sat in the saddle, and brought him with 
difficulty into camp.” << 
Dost Muhammad Bakir was, so entirely besotted 
that, although anxions friends soused him unpesitat- 
ingly with that fluid which wa$ so dear to the late» 
Father Matthewahe could not be goteon horseback. 
Just then, as ill-luck woulg have it, a body of savage . 
Afghin horsemen made their appeafance, and oneef 
the most inebriated of Badbar’s chosen companions, . 
Amir Muhammad Tarkhin, gravely told them that asthe 
‘felt totally incapable of self-defence under the circum. 
stances, he would feel greatly obliged to his comrades 
if they would cut off his head and carry it beyond the 
risk of Afghan desecration and defilement of the slain. 
‘Somehow, however, they packed up this valiant and 
fearless toper on his horse and led him out of 


danger. ° 
To be drenk four times within the twenty-four hours 
was anf ordinary achievement. 7 ° 


_{* Once,” says the jovial warrior-kmg, a we passed 
the night amidst our cups in the tent; then we felt 
drunk and went to sle€p” This happened at thag sarhe 
Istélif whith was stormed inethe year of our Lord 
1841 by the avenging British legions under Sir John 
McCaskill. 
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Coming thence to Bahzddi, and unsatisfied with the 
intoxicating electuary *o® “pick-me-up” of Majin, 
whieh he had swallowed on the road, Shah Babar and“ 
his boon comyfanions ensconced themselves beneath a 

“Pleasant grove, surrounded by bright ripe harvest- 
fields, and there imbibed until even-song. 

In ,or about a.p. 1527, after much very free-living 
of the same description, the Lord of Upper Hind was 
seized with contrition, and abandoyed for g time that 
excessive indulgence which undoubtedly shortened the 
Aife of as brave and clement a Bayard as was ever 
written of in Eastern Chronicle ; but he was an Asiatic 
efter all. In his wars in [ind and Afghdnistén his 
prisoners were kubehered ruthlessly in his presenée, 
and pyramids of ‘their fleshless heads were left behind 
to commemdrateshis victories and to intimidate possible 
opponents. The ground in front of the royal tent 
was drenched in blood and strewn with quivering 
-carcases, 


When an unsuccessful attempt to poison him had 
been discovered,-his official taster was hacked to pieces, 
. his cook was skinned alive, and the understrappers of 
the kitchen were crushed into a jelly by elephants. 
“Since. his eleventh birthday he had never kepf the 
“fast. of Ramazdn in one bcclity, and the time which’ 
he did not pass in war or journeys was taken up by 
the chase or other distractions. . 
When his health was,on the decline he rode over 
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the 120 miles which divide Kélpi from Agra in forty- 
eight hours, and twice did he-swim his ‘posse through 
the Ganges, as had always been his vont with évery 
stream he had ever encountered. 

And here we leave the stalwart Mughél, who fell sx 
in the month of Rajab in the year of “the Departure ”” 
936, and died and was buried in a sepulchre in, Kabul. 
in the course of the following year? Fifty years of age 
was he when he ended his varied reignsof eight-and- 
thirty years, and on his tomb was inscribed the date of 
his death. 


« 
ol LAY cs) ete?“ May heaven be his lot!” 


Perhaps the relatives, the widows, ‘and the orphans of 
Hindi hecatombs did not share this dpinion. 


XLIX. 
ACUTE MAKHDUMU-L-MULK. 


Tux above worthy could not see she necessity, for 
religiou3 reasons, of going on frilgrimage to Mecca 
and Madinah, and even Ywaintained that to do so was 
singul, “ for,’ said he, “the only two ways to the 

’ shrines lie through Pereanaitd Gujarat. By the formet 
the Kizilb4shes (or red-headed Pergion Shias) din ~ 
into she ears of the orthodox Sunnf profane abuse of 
the Khalifah Umr, and hy the other route the Portu- 
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guese infidels compel the True Believer to give a written 
engagement, stamped with the portraits of the Virgin 
Marz and of Jesus  Christ—upon whom be peace,” 
piously remarks ~’Abdu-l-Kédir Badétini, who, in 
common with the rest of the sons cf Isléva, past and 
present, allowed the prophetic mission but denied 
the divinity of the Saviour of mankind, and deemed 
portraiture idolatry. _ 

“~~ In fact, as Il Musannif gathers from Portuguese 
writers of that“period, a journey by cea to Jxidah was 
ene of no ordinary peril, inesmuch as the too-confiding 
Musulmins who accepted and paid heavily for the pass- 
ports of the Sons of the Cross too often discovered, 
ere they reached their journey’s end, that thesg 
documents were “‘etcers of Bellerophon.” 

“The owner of this ship,” wrote the Portuguese 
official, ‘is a very wicked Moor, and is fair booty for 
the first of our natian who may come across him.” 

Now, Makhdivimu-l-Mulk was as sordid as he was 
wealthy, end to avoid the payment of the percentage 
for alms to the needy ordained Dy Muhammadan law 
{a sort of income-tax, in fact), used to consign his 
property rearly to his wifc, and then take it back again 
when the dangcr of taxation was over. ~ 

” « Suck tricks did he play,” relates his unfriendly 

biogrepher, “that even Jews would be ashamed to 

perpetrate them.” . 
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L. 


THE DEATH OF DAGD, THE AFGHAN CHIE 
OF THE EAST.” - 


Now when defeat fell on the Afghans at the han4s of 
Khan Jahan, the princely Datid of Bengal was bore 
into the presence of his conqueror, who at first took 
compassion on him and quenchéd his thirst with waters 
from his own flask. Desirdus of sparing so fine a 
youth, he would fain have done so, but at length, 
yielding to the pressure ‘put on to*him by the other 
chieftains, he ordered his exeéution, which was carried 
out with a want of dexterity most unusual in the 
“butchering East, for when, as she annalist ’Abdu-lla 
composedly remarks, Khin Jahan ordered them “to 
relieve his body from the weight of his iiead,” the head 
was hacked off by slow degrees, to the great torment 
of the unfortunate David, and then, when stuffed with 
straw and anointed with perfumes, sent as a token of 
success to Akbar the King. 


LI. 
THE VALIAN® 4ROCER-RAJA HiMO. 


Wuen Munammad Shih Str-’Adili, or ’Adil Shah, 
had” compassed the throne by the slaughter of his 
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boy-nephew, son of the late Salim Shéh, he chose 
the “bakkél2 Himd, the idolater, to be his 
min‘<ter; yet although as mean in stature as in birth, 
this Hindi propped up the tottering State and pre- 
vented for a time, by force of ability, the fall of an 
empire the gross and filthy lusts and excesses of whose 
head were fast leading it towards destruction. 

Proffse waste of treasure and general misrule led to 
the loss of both Dehli and Agra, which remained in 
the hands of ‘his own relation “Ibrahim Sar. The 
qquntry of the Five River fell away from him, and 
he had no sovercignty left but in the eastern posses- 
signs of his family; even there he would have lost 
everything but for the sturdy Him, who, unawed 
even by the tidings of the return of Shih Humaéyun 
from the west,“totally routed Muhammad Stir, the 
usurper in Bengal, and slew him; and when news was 
brought that the Mughal king had died through an 
accident shortly after the recovery of his ancient 
territorie~, Himt lost no time, after placing his puppet- 
monarch Shih ’Adil in the strorg fortress of Chunfr, 
in marching to face the young Sultin Akbar. <At first 
Fortune smiled pleasantly and promisingly on the 
Gracer-Generat and Mayor of the Palace, whose 

- supreme’ mastery over so many stubborn and fierce 
Afgh4n chiefs was little short of the miraculous, 
considering his heatlen origin. Crowds of his co- 
religionists flocked to his standard; Gwaliar and Agra 
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were conquered by him, and he advanced to and 
encamped near old Dehli ia three divryions. At first 
the Afghéns of Réjé Him were discomfited be the 
shafts of the Mughal archers, but the fight was restored 
by the vatour of the undaunted Himi, who broke 
through his opponents so thoroughly that they left thu 
field in hot laste, and abandondd, besides incalculable 
spoil of every kind, 160 elephants and mére than 
1,000 Arab horses. 3 
These Spoils Himt reserved not for fiimself, but for 
his covetous but valiant A¢shéns, whose greed of gajp 
thus made them his stcadfast partisans. 
So, assuming the airs of a sovereign prince, the 
ex-shopkceper, with the consent of his followers, 
raised the Imperial canopy in Dehli, and caused coin 


to be struck in his name. 7 


Whilst appointing his own governors and whilst he 
was de fucto master of the land? he thus hypocriti- 
cally addressed his effeminate tool and nominal monarch 
Adil Shah :-— , 

« Your slave, by the royal fortune, has routed the 
army of the Mughals, which wag firm as a wall of¢ron; 
but I hear that the son of Huméyum is &dvancing 
with a powerful force against Dehli. “For this reason 
I have kept the horses, apd clephants of the Mughals: 
in order that I might face the enemy and hinde® him 
from geaching Dehli.” 

And poor ’Adil Shih was comforted by these 
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deceitful assertions. When princely Akbar heard of 
the defeat an@® downhcayfdness of the Chagatai nobles 
wh®thad fled before the skill and bravery of the infidel 
Himd, he mareh®d with his able. tutor Bairém Khan 

_ to Sarhund, and enlisted supporters 4s he Proceeded. 
At Thanisar his army was found to be 26,000 strong, 
and both he and Emi pitched theigy tents on the 
, blood-Stained fields of Panipat. Then relying, after 
the superstitious custom»of his race, on the favourable 
predictions of a madman of the camp, Atfmad Bey, 
ewho had prognésticated ccvtain victory to the Mughdéls 
from the inspection of the blade-bone of a sheep, he 
gathered his chieftaius together and bade them be of 
good cheer, did this, boy of ten. a 

On the third I day Himti came forward to the contest, 
seated in a jewe. éled handa and with the royal standards 
unfurled, whilst Bairém Khén marshalled his men of 
Chagatai in battl(Tarray. 

At the first onslaught the courageous and daring 
Hindu bure down the inferior numbers of his opponents, 
until he was stricken in the forehead with an arrow, and 
thé flight of his elephant, as has almost invarfably been 
the resuit of-the fall of an‘Oriental chief, turned the 
tile ofxjctory to the side of Prince Akbar. = 

Then the wounded warrior was brought before thé” 
young king, who disdained to shed the blood of his 
heroic and prostrate foe, although strongly dressed 
thus fortunately to initiate his reign, and acquire the 
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titlé of Ghazi by the cold-blooded slaughter of the 
valiant unbeliever, by his stefn tutor Bazvém. 

Bairim then murdered the captive with his/Gwn 
hands, and these events befell on the 5th day of 
November ‘1 the year of our Lord 1556. 





LIL. 


“SULTAN “AKBAR, THE INFALLTBLE. 


In the year 987 after “the“Departure” a declaration 
was made under the signcts of Che most learned of the 
age, which had for its object to establish the superiority 
cf the “Just Leader” over the “ Chief Lawyer of ‘the 
Church,” and to make him the chief authority in many 
questions, both religious and political and this declara- 
tion was thus worded :— 

“We have agrecd that a Sultin-i’adil is higher 
than a Mujtahid, and that the Sultin of Islim, the 
refuge of the faith, the leader of the faithful, the 
shadow of God upon carth, *Abu-I-Eath, Jalélu-d-din, 
Muhammad Akbar-i-Ghazi (whose kingdom may God 
perpetuate), is a most just, wise, and God- fearing 
__King. Therefore, “if there be variance of ~opinfn 
amongst the expounders of the law in matters of* 
religion, and the unerring judgment of His Majesty 
should-jncline to one opinion, aud issue his decree for the 
benefit of his subjects, we hereby consent that such a 
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decision shall be binding u upon us and upon the rest of 
the nation. =~ 

“Gy oosition to his decree shall involve damnation 

_. in the world to come and loss of land and living on this 

~ earth; and this document, written with the bist inten- 
tivas for the glory of God and the spreadins/of Islam, 
has been signed by us, the Chief Priests and Lawyers, 
_in the month of Rajab-a.n. 987.” 

So Sultan Akbar became infallible, long before Pius 
the Ninth of Rome, and as the Pope of Muham- 
Wadanism, he adopted the declaration of faith “There 
is no God but God, and Akbar is God’s representative,” 
and-was a downright Vree-thinker. Listening to the 
opinioas of everyone, especially of those who were not 

-Mauhammadans, he concluded that truth could not be 
confined to onc 4iny\e religion or to a creed like that of 
Islém, which was of comparatively recent date. He 
heard the Pandits afd Brahmans of the Hindis, and 
the Padres or missionaries from Europe, with equal 
attention, aud even ordered Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl to 
translate the gospel of the Christians into the vernacular 
of Hind. * 

To propitiaté the Uindis he also forbade the 
slaugtter of bulls, alleging as his reason that Jearntd 
physicians had represented tacir flesh as productive of 
divers diseases and’as difficult of digestion. 
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LEI. 
HOW SULTAN AKBAR TUSSLED WITH 4 TIGER. 


Now, during the holy fast of Ramaz4n, in the year of 
the Hijre>975, the Sultan quitted Ajmir and went’ nis 
way through the Mewat jungles towards Agra, and 
being confronted by a gianttiger, the animal wag, 
speedily slain by the arrows of his guards. 

But so facile a victory did not meet the views of a. 
monarch ever ready to“set the example of extrefie 
daring to his followers, and Ke ordained that in future, 
should such an event occur, no missiles were to be 
discharged without his express order. a 

He and his retinue had made but little further pro- 
gress when another and still more * owe erful and furious 
quadruped of the same species ¢ dashed into their path 
and rushed savagely towards the Emperor, who coolly 
descended from his steed and aimed steadily at the 
beast with hig matchlock; the animdi, being only 
slightly injured, continucd his, onward career, but 
steady Akbar brought him Sor a time to the grousd 
with a second shot. Up rose the Striped enemy of 
men once more, and threw himself on jhe stalwart 
Afghan of Kandahér- “Rail Muhammad, who was 
dragged to the ground by the savage brute. 

“Sverpowered as he was, the Afghan thrust his hand 
and arm into the mouth of his adversary, and sought to 
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. draw his dagger. and stab him in the belly, but the 
handle of the Weapon was 3,20 tightly fixed in its sheath 
that Hyould * not come forth, and the beast gnawed 
. the flesh of the Ifand which he held in his mouth. 
Still another effort, and the dagger*was dfawn, and 
V2snged repeatedly into the body of the tiger, who was 
soon cut to pieces by tescuing swordsméa, who, how- 
ere wofinded their cpmrade, unintentionally, whilst 
bent on saving his life. 
He was not destined to survive, however, Pay after 
Fpssing some timeon a bed cf pain, he died. 


panne eS 





LIV. . 


HOW, THE Were PRIEST ABDU-L-KADIR WAS 
SORSLY WOUNDED. 


In the year of “the Departure” 979, it chanced that 
the calumn*ator of Shaikh Abu-l- -Faizi was promoted 
to the office of judge of the districts of Kant and Gola, 
.Which were the fiefs of Muhammad Husain Khin. He 
committed Somé impure action’ whilst on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of the holy Shaikh Badfu-l-Hakk-wa-ffa- 
din Shah Madir, “ May Géd, sayctify his tomb,” says 
the suytrstitious chronicler of this personal incident, 
and adds: e 
“This son of man, through the disposition which 
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he inherited from his sinful and “ignorant nature 
{which he imbibed with thé ‘crude milkeof his mother, 
and which is the cause of shame and r&proachjy and 
through innate darkness and ign®rance (which are 
the sources of fresumption and baseness, and which 
came down to him by inheritance from Father Adoxa 
the eyes of “iNs wisdom were cofered by a film of Just, 
so that he committed, as wag of old foreWilled by 
‘Providence, a gross impropriety within that holy shrine.‘ 
Since tHe chasfisement as well as th® mercy of God 
was upon me, I reccived wpon earth ghe punishment 
my sin, by his ordaining thateseveral relatives of the 
‘girl whom I fell in love with should inflict nine sword- 
"wounds upon my hands, head, and shoulders. They 
were all slight, but one penetrated the bone of my 
skull, thus exposing me as a by“inless fellow, and 
another partially severed the veins of my left hand.” 
Pretty well for the holy backkiter who had been so 
undeservedly lauded by the unsuspicious Faizi for his 
morality, and who. subsequently suffered enuch from 
his wounds, and'in Tepentant mood vowed a pilgrimage 
to Mctea, which he uever performal, ae 
We can fancy we sec the brethren*of the ill-used 
dezasel fiercely ° assaulting the safictimonions, and 
hypocritical breaker, of the Seventh Commandment 
within the very precincts of a shrine venerated by all 
goed Musulmans. 
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WV. 
A HIGH-FALOTING MUHAMMADAN SCRIBE. 

«In the year of the Departure 587,” * says the 
“IMmalist of the Téju-l-Ma,dsir, who, like most of his 
fellow-scribes, dealt Targely in exaggerfted hyperbole 
yand flattery, “the Lard of the World, the Sultdn of 
Sultdns, Mo’izzu-duny4-wa-ud-din for Muhammad 
Ghori), in a happy moment and under a fortunate star, 
- @parted from Ghazni, may "God protect it from mis- 
fortune. 7 

“4Having equipped ana set in order the army of Islam, 
and unfurled the standgrds of victory and the flags of ° 
Power, trusting in the aid of the Almighty (whose 
succour was intariSply invoked by all True Believers, 
even when on the eve of the commission of the most 
Aesperate and traitordus crime], he proceeded towards 
Hindistén. 

«When the tent of eternal prosperity encompassed by 
splendour, arrived pear Lahore, and when the atmo- 
sphere of that countrys became perfumed by the dust 
raised by the hgofs of his nérses, the great Sadr 
Kiwtmu-l,Mulk, Rihu-d-din Hamza, who was amofigst 
the chiefs of the country and the most famous of the 
State if the service of the “Sublime Court (may Heaven 
surround it with increase of glory), had met with 
approval, and when from the flame of his wisdom and 
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the light of his penetration abundant delight and 
perfect good fortune arosé,’ he was s@nt on a special 
mission to the Hindi Raja of Ajmir, Pithaugy, and 
when he reached that country (to dit the matter short, | 
for Il Musannif has already had more than enough of 
that redundant and exuberant verbosity which "onto 
Hasan Nizémi the admiration did model of his fellow- 
scribes), he found that “thag man of dark under. 
standjng,” Pithaura, was noé to be beguiled by specious 
represeiltations, and was prepared for resistance. .He 
sent uews of his reculctrancy to ¢he Emperor, wip 
advanced to encounter Réi #ithaura and “ his crow- 
* faced Hindts,” who were put to flight between Thanesar 
and Karnal, where most contests for Indian supremacy 
have been decided, with merciless carnage, whilst 
Ajmir and all its spoils fell int” the hands of the 
Sultan. Poor Pithaura, or Prithwi R4jé, (who Had in a 
previous campaign entirely rouftd his adversary, who 
barely escaped with his life and with the wreck of his 
army to the Panjib,) whose life had at firs#been spared, 
was suspected of intrigue, “and the diamond-like sword 
severéd the head of the abandotted wretch frota bys 
body”; whilst his som, who had contrivefl to win the 
gecd graces of the victor, was mate his, deputy in 
Ajmir. Then Muhqmynad named Kutbu- a din Aibak ° 
his Lord Deputy in Hind, and returned to Ghazni. 
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LVI. 
AN UNGRATEUL SCRIBE. 


Now ’Abdu-l-KAdir was a priest of thestown of Badéin, 
sad_fiad lived for forty years in the closest intimacy 
with the great minister of Sultan Akbar, Abu-l-Fazl, 
-and his #rother Shaikh Faizi, and owed many benefits 
‘both to the Emperor and to those trasty and able 
servants of the™State; but, although the bigdtry of 
pin was rooted jn his soul, he dissembled the intense | 

version with which he,invariably regarded the, in his 
Opinion, too tolerant spirit .of those benefactors whose 
lattggsses rendered him one of the wealthiest of the 
Court. Lad ‘ . 

In a history known as the “ Térikhi-Badéini,” he 
,thus proceeds to maul his too confiding and liberal 
patrons. Speakingef Shaikh Faizi, he says :— 

«Asan author, he was sometimes serious, sometimes 
jocose, couceited, proud, and malevolent; he was full 
of hypocrisy, malignity, dissimuldtiof, ambition, arro-" 
bane, and egotis’. In his obstinacy and apimosity 
he reviledthe,earlier and latey Khalffahs and disciples, 
the ancestors arfl descendants of the Prophet, thg wise 
and the €xcellent, the piaus and the saintly, and, ine 
short Musulmins in general, and ridiculed the 
principles of their faifn, privately and ‘publicly, by 
might and byeday. His conduct was so abominable 
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- ‘that even Jews, Christians, Hindds, Sabians, and 

Ghebers are considered a -thousand times less odious. 

Ffe acted entirely against the tenets oft the Muham- 

madan religion ; what was forbidder in that was lawful 
to him, ard vice versd. 

* He composed a commentary on the Kurdn,” ca" 
sisting entitely of letters withort diacritical points, in 
order to obliterate his infamy, but the waters of a 
hundred oceans will never cleanse his stains until the 
Day of Judgmen. He composed it inthe very height 
of his drunkenness and- impurity, and dogs wer 
allowed to tread on every letter of it. In the sami 
spirit of pride, stubbornness, and infidelity, he met: 
his final doom, and in a manner which I trust ng one 
may again see or hear of ; for when the King paid him 
a visit on his death-bed he barked at his face like a 
dog, his features were swollen and his lips appeared, 
black, so that the King observed t# Abu-l-Fazl, ‘What 
is this blackness? surely the Shaikh has been rubbing 
his teeth with dentifrice after the fashion of the 

“Hinds!” “N6&,” replied Abu-l-Fazl, “ it is the stain 
of the blood he has been spitting.” * ‘a 
Rather a vituperative and unworthy -retvrn for so 
much, kindness, 9 incurably bigoted Abdu-l-K4dir, 
“but not astounding in a rigi¢ Musulman, and still to be 
met with wherever the’ creed of the Man of Mecca. 
flourishes. — ° 
Side by side with this unlovely picture, let us place 
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the conduct of the man whom he so bitterly revifes,. 
when the crawling recipient of so much bounty once 
solicited a letter of recOmmendation from Shaikh 
Faizi to Sultén Akbar, who had turned his face away 
from the fanatical ’Abdu-l-KAdir. ‘e ey ie 

nitantly acceding to the request, the Shaikh 
penned the followingeletter to the Emperor, and we 
now present it to our readers as one of the most 
‘charming Oriental epistolary productions on record. 
Thus it runs :—* . o 7 
yn « May it please your Majesty, two friends of Mullé 
*Abdu-l-K4dir have arrived from Badatin in great 
distress and sorrow, representing that the Mull4 has 
been for some time ill, and that in consequence of his; 
having failed to perform the promise which he made 
respecting his retuyn, the servants of the Government 
shave treated him with great severity, and that there is no 
knowing what the reeult of it may be. They inquired, 
also, if the prolonged illness of the Mullé was known to 
your Majesty. 

“Healer of the broken-hearted! “Mullé ’Abdu-l- 
Kaédir is a very ab'e man, and is well acquainted with 
‘all the sciences usually cultivated by the Mullis of 
Hingtistén, and ‘he was also a pupil of my fathgz’s ; 
your slavé has been acquainted with him for nearly 
thirty-seven years. Besides ‘peng a person of deep 
learning, he is a poet, arid composes elegantly in Arabic 
and Persian. He is not a mere imitator, but an 
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original thinker; he also knows a ‘ittle of Hinddé 
astrology and accounts, and. is not at adoss in any field 
of knowledge. He is acquainted with foreign as well 
as with native music, and can play at both tKe small 
and great-~games.of chess; moreover, ke writes a pretty 
good hand, Notwithstanding that he possesség_all 
these accomplishments, he iss content and entirely 
divested of avarice, of equable temperamens, and a 
person of excellent morals | and manners, but poor’ 
and with no fived income; “he is sintere and warm- 
hearted, and las every cgnfidence ip your Majesty'g 
kindness, 

“At the time the army,was, before Kumbhalmir, he 
.volunteered to join it; there he did the State good 
service, aud received a donation Tor his wounds, Jalal 
Khén Korchi, when he first introgaced him at Court, 
said: ‘IT have brought a preacher to present to your, 
Majesty, that your Majesty max be gratified’ Mir 
Fathu-Ja also represented something respecting the 
Mullé’s circumstances, and my worthy brgther Abu-l- 
Fazl knows hin? weil. But, according to the proverb, 

“a grain of good-luck is better han a sackful of 
skill’ a ° Py e 

‘LAs the Court. is the abode of the virtuous, I have 
taken the liberty to bring this destitute ‘person to 
notice, and to place him Before the foot of the.throne 
as if I had” been myself preséat. Did I not advocate 
his claims at this time, I should cansider -myself 
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guilty of an off€nce ages the cause of truth mie 
justice. 

“ May God the OmnipSent place the slaves of the 
Court under the @eavenly shadow of your Royal 

” Majesty, and may He mercifully mal theirefeet firm 
inenutsuing the paths of rectitude and justice, and in 
acquiring the knowledge of truth. May Ife preserve’ 
your Majesty as the protector and nourisher of the 
“helpless, the bestower of mercy, the pardoner of errors, 
throughout the*world and all worlds, and dless you 
yith thousands upon thousands of sources of wealth, 
abundance, grandeur, ad felicity upon earth and in 
heaven. I implore this forsthe sake of all the pure 
spirijs who surround the throne of grace, and the saints 
upon earth who join in the eae chorus of prayer. 
Amen, and amgn, qed: amen.’ . 

Tinged though this letter may seem to the European 
reader with too mvch of the servility and adulation 
with which castern courtiers invariably approach their 
sovereigusawe consider it a gem both in feeling and in 
style. ar: ‘ 

i had its effect, and much did the monster of 
ingratituée profit by 4t; for -the. open-handed Akbar 
showered lands? horses, and presents on the Malla, 
who thus naively enough Seeks i in his anuals to shield 
himself from the evil opinion Which his base calum- 
nies of his benefactor Faizi had laid him dépen to :-— 

“Should wayone, upon perasing this, observe’ thal 
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Shaikh Faizi’s regard and affection for me, which is 
widened by this letter, is bat ill-requited by the harsh- 
ness and severity with which I have spoken of hin, 
especially after his death, when thé precept of ‘ Speak 
not ill of-the dead’ should be strictly observed, T have 
only to reply that the observation is just ; but undgsthe 
circumstances, J i inguire, what ¢ould I do? seeing that 
the truth of religion and the maintenance of one’ 8. 
faith are paramount to all other obligations, and that 
the maxim I never deviate from is, that my love and 
hatred should be subservient to God’s cause. Although, 
I was Shaikh Faizi’s companion for forty years, 
nevertheless, after he apostatiged from his religign, 
-changed his manners, and entered on vain controvexsies, 
I became gradually estranged from him ; ; and especialty 
after what occurred at his death »/L hold myself no 
longer.his friend. When we are all summoned defore* 
the throne of God we shall receive sentence according 
to our deserts.” 
Here we leave sanctimonious and ungrateful ’Abdu- 
“)-Kadir, and cafnot refrain from quoting, as to the 
point, the fag-end of Thomas Moorés squib anent*the, 
late Leigh Hunt’s. somewhat’ similar*trettment of 
the memory of Lord Byron, in which he warns all 
“lions well bred,” * 


Not to suffer, small, mongrelly cuys i in their kitchen? 
Who'll fawn on them living, and £ foul them when dead. 
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LV.II. 
® 


TH COWARDLY MURDER OF THE WORTHY 
° 
ABU-L-FAZL. 


Saxs ‘King Jahéngir in his memoirs, “The Bundela 
RaéjpurRaji NarasingheDeo stood high in why favour. 
He was *s brave, kind-hearted, and pure as any man 
“of his age, and I made him a commander of 3,000, 
Because at my iastigation he had waylaid the Shaikh 
Abu-1-Fazl on his return frgm his government of the 
Vakhin. . 

“Abu-l-Fazl,” continues Shih Jabdigir, “was not 
my” friend, he inwardly nourished evil intentions 
togrards me, and did ndt seruple to speak ill of me; so 
I entered into negotiations with Narasingh Deo, 
through whose country the Shaikh must needs pass on 
his homeward way drom his southern government. 
God,” (!) says this cold-blooded traitor and hypocrite, 
“rendered IIis aid to the success of the enterprize. 
The Raja overwhelmed him and his fGllowers, and he” 
fell; his head beirg sent to me at Allahébid. My 
father’s exasperation at this catastrophe gradually wore 
off, until at last 7 was allowed to visit him; his sorrow 
passed away and he reecived me with affection.” 

So,-in spite of the assertion of the usually credible 
historian Farishta, that Abu-l-Fazl had béen slain for 
the sake of booty by ordinary banditti, we have Shere 
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distinct evidence undcr Jahéngir’s dwn band, ‘that he 
deliberately contrived the -assassination of one of the 
most enlightened and able sinisters who*ever filled the 
Wazirat of Dehii, a 7 


LVIII., 
A FUGITIVE “EMPEROR, 


Wuen evil fortune overtook the ebrave and gent, 
Humiyun, he fled from his yictorious opponent Shir 
Shéh from thé field of Fanauj; and though he boldly 
strove to retrieve his past disasters, it was with.such 
small avail, that he soon found ‘himself a haraseed 
fugitive on the way to Amarkot, berond Thatta, in the 
parched-up land of Sindh. - a 

Even when his horse showed csigns of inability to 
proceed, and his faithful servant Tardf Bey offered him ' 
his own steed in its place, the Emperor wefused the _ 

“generous offer, dad “vent on as he best could. 

Follewed and hard pressed by® his relentless «foe, 
Mildeo, the Hindu. Raja of Ajmir, he«vaseat length 
compelled to bestride a swift riding®camel for spme 

“ time, until relieved by the*loan of the hotse of his 
foster-brother, Nadim Khin, e 

In the waterless wastes whith they traversed, some 

became raving mad, whilst others died ,@ut still Shah 
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Huméyun pushed on; although “born in the purple,” 
he shrank no before hardships which would have 
bewildered ard prostrated™ ‘weaker and less determined 
men. * y 

"As most of his historians remarks he haa owed his 
downtall to his over-clemency to his adversaries. 
Sorry tribute this to Alindtstaéni nature, and a stern 
waming‘to the present race of foreign rulers to have 
‘their hands of steel enveloped i in velvet’ gloves, a 

Then, when the enemy came on m close pursuit, 
yaliantly did the -brave and-fugitive monarch prepare 
to resist them and to preserve the wailing women ‘and 
children who were in his train. 

‘Sending his noble follower Amir Shaikh ’Ali to. 
emcounter them, that’ brave warrior smote down their 
leader, and thgy squght safety in flight.” . 

» Then those who had Jost their way in the confusion 
came back to him, end kneeling in the midst of the 
wastes, the King and his men offered a humble thanks- 
giving to their Great Preserver. 

Persecuted by unceasing thirst, when they at length 

~reached a brook, ren and camels so gorged themselves 

with water that they fell down-and died. . 

At last the” towers of the desert-fortrega of 
Amarkot were seen, and in that town, so celebrated‘ 
in aft~r-days by its capture by our own Farangi chief 
Sir Charles Napier, the most renowned sovereign, who 
ever reigned “in Hind first saw the light. This was 
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Prince Akbar, the son of Batn Begum, who, though 
born under such sorry auspices, yet lwed to raise the 
dynasty of his forbears to its highest, * 

As all were against the fallen monarch and coaake 
to ingratinte themselves with the victorious Shir Shéh, 
Huméyun at last reluctantly fell back to Kand 
where even his own brother “Askari Mirzé Sssailed 
him in fashion most unbrotherly in his deep dfstress. 

The Persian Governor of Sistin greeted him, how- 
ever, with the utmost cordiality, and fifrnished him and 
his faithful Queen with both money and attendant 
At Hirdt, the eldest son of the Shih of Persia came 
forth to meet him, and as he wgnt on towards Kazyin 
che was nobly entertained at every halt. 

At Kazwin we, for the present, leave him, 


LIX. 
aA ROYAL DRINKER. 


“Brine up a child in the way he shall go, and when | 
he’is old he will not gepart from it,” sosaid Solomon 
the Wise, and theeEmperor Jahingir @ Hind diffgred 
“not from him in opinion, fer when his son *Khurram 
came to be weighed, according to the Mughdl cystom, 
against jeweis and gold, and éven wheat, he told his 
son that as kings and princes drank wme, it behoved 
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him to do so also. “To-day,” said this accommodating 

| parent, “is a festival, and twill drink wine with you, 

and you have Ifave to drink on feast-days, on New Year’s. 

Day, and at banquéts, in moderationg for to drink to 

“excess and enfeeble the intellect is éschewed by the 

wise, although much good may result from therimbibing 
of the juice of the grap#in due season.” « 

Jahéngfr says that @util he reached the age of 
fourteen he never touched wine, except when had 
been administered to him as a stimulan? by his nurses 
when he was indisposed. ° 

Once, he relates, his*father mingled spirits with 
roseswater, and administered’ them to him as a 
coughemedicine ; and show the Emperor of Iadia 
gradually became a sot, we may recounf in his own 
words :— o . 

e“In the days when my father was in the °field 
against the Yusufzai Afghans, and was encamped near 
Atak, I went one day to hunt, met with many mishaps, 
and, when I was utterly tired, listened te the advice of 
one of my servitors, who said that a cup of wine 
would refresh and fo ye good; then I swallowed a 
cup and a Ifalf bf sweet yellow “wine, and the result 
was Pleasant, so th&t from that day I took fo drinkfhg, 
increasing my allowance day afteg gay ; and when plain 
gtape-juice sufficed not, began to drink ardent spirits, 
until at the end of nine Years twenty cups of doubby- 
distilled spirit wére my usual ration. 

14 
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“Fourteen of these I imbibed by day, and the 
remaining six before I sought my couch. 

“ All my food at this time consisted df a single fowl 
and a little bread, and as I waxed wroth whenever my 
servitors dared td cxpostulate with me, I could, at last,” 
scarcely hold my cup, after a more than usual débauch, 
for the shaking and trembling ef my hand; sit went 
_ on till the cup had to be held to my mouth, end I sent 
for Doctor Humém, an old servant of my fathers 
and asked hint to cure me. Then* that good mah 
openly told me that if I did not disgontinue my habits 
of drink, in six months there would be a new rulér 
of Hind.” - 

So Jahangir attempted to reform, gradually dimin- 
ishing the strength of his beverage by mixing wine 
with ardent spirits, and at the close of, seven years Six 
cups -of eighteen miskdls and a quarter each were 
his moderate stint. - 

“For fifteen years,” he continues, “I have now 
taken this quantity, I take it o’ night, except on 
Thursday, seeing that on that day I ascended the throne, 
and on Friday, the holiest day of the week, forI do 
not think it right to pass such nights4én heedlessness, 
or #9 fail to-thartk the Almighty for Bis many blegsings. 
On Thursdays and Sundays I abstain from meat, and 
pay especially honour’ to those days, because, on tBe 
first I became Emperor, and dn the second my father 
came into the world.” 
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At last this abstinent and great Mughal took a fancy 
‘to. opium, a @eakness dimost quite as general in 
Hindistén tothis day, as % is in the Celestial Empire 
‘of China, and beiig then in his fgrty-sixth year he 
gravely and graciously informs postetity thé he daily 
administered to himself fourteeen surkhs ,of opium 
(each Sirkh being equivalent to 1,5, of a grain Troy). 
Yet een these excesses did not hinder him from 
* becoming an old man, whigh proves that Shéh Jahdngir 
‘had a tolerably Zood constitution. 


— -~ —___--—_—_—_. 
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LX. 
NUR-JAHAN BEGUM. 


Aus nen®Khwéje A’y’s, who came of an old and noble 
but decayed family i Western Tartary, found that he 
was unable to support his young and loving wife, he 
resolved togseek fortune in that goal of all Tartar 
adventurers, the land of Hind. Placing his spouse on 
a miserable steed@he trudged manfully on ‘is way, 
until his éew coins had been exptnded, and the two 
forlapn wanderef&S found themselves* in the midt of 
desolate wastes, with no *succour near and at the 
Tnercy gof the inclement . weather and inhospitable 
climate. Three days pssed without food, ‘and, as jf to 
complete theirenisery, the poor woman was seized with 
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the pangs of childbirth, and showered iPaccachins on her 

husband for his rash expedition i in seareh of uncertain 

benefits through assured h&rdships. Af last a little 

girl made her appgarance, and as no fravellers appeared 

to aid thém in fheir dire extremity and wild beasts 

abounded ,in that wilderness, A’yds, in desperation,. 

seated his wife gn the horse, butefound himself & weak 

ag to be unable to proceed or to carry the ew-born 

babe ;, then began a grievious struggle between parental ‘ 
feeling arfd nec&sity, and at last th® latter had the’ 
upper hand, and the weepiag parents dimped on as best 

they could, leaying their offsp¥ing covered with leaves 

by the road-side under 2 solitary tree. But maternal 

4ove was too powerful, and scarce] had the wretghed 

couple progressed a mile when the wife entreated her 

husband to bring her little daughter bagk to her. On 

his return to the tree, A’yds was horrified by Wthold-» 
ing a large black snake coiled r@und his infant child, 

His shouts terrificd the reptile, who retreated intg a 

ehollow of a tree, and but for the timely arrival of 

the father the “ Light of the World” would have been 

quenchéd. Brought back in safety to her mother,, 
Providence sent sothe é¢ravellers to the rescue, who 

_reliewd their waits for the nonce®and slowly and 

* wearily they plodded ony until they reached the great 

city of Lahgre, where Akbar the Sultén at thet tim? 
keptghis Court. Now, it so happened that one of the 

Emperor’s most favoured lords, the Amip A’saf Kh4n, a 
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distant relation of A’y4s, was at that time in atten- 
dance on the monarch, afd through his kindness the 
two wayfarer$ at last found themselves in a safe and 
‘comfortable asylutfi after all their hagdships. 

From at first being Private Secretary® to A’saf 
Khan, A’yds became chief of a thousand: horse, when 
his taléhts and zeal h@l commended him to the notice 
of an Etnperor who possessed a rare discernment in 

* the choice of his servitoss. Promotion came wapidly 

“on the fortunaté Tartar, until the forfer wanderer in 
the desert found himselfeMaster of the Imperial 
Touschold and High Treasurer of the Hmpire. 

q@he “descrt-born” girl had been named “ Mihru- 
n-Nigsi,’ or the o gun amongst Women,” a nam 
which, by her great beauty, her skill in music, dancing, 
and in pocticay composition, she well deserved. With a 

ehigh ahd haughty spirit, she was the foremost amongst 
the liveliest and wittfest of her sex, and when brought 
veiled before the Prince Salim, afterwards Jahangir, 
who was her father’s guest, the ill-copcealed beauties, 
of her form and the charm of her song so enraptured 
athe heir to the tone, that he utterly lost *his self- 
possessio®® ‘Suddenly, and as ¥ by accident, the 
ambitious, coquefte let fall her veil, an@ the fi€eting | 
glance whic she then bestowgd on the enamoured 
alimeso overcame fim ¢hat he remaiged in silent 
thought during the rest of the evening. Wher the 
prince on th® morrow solicited his father, Sultén 
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* Akbar, to allow him marry the lady of his love, the 
Sultén’s strong ideas of horxfour led hinr to refuse most 
sternly to interfere, inasmuch as “the Sun amongst 
Women” had already been formally betrothed by her 
father to the renowned Turki noble Shir Afkan. The 
prince had 40 give way; the marriage was duly cele- 
brated, but the husband wa ever after pursued 
unceasingly by the vengeance of his princely and 
jealous, rival, who caused him to be so slighted at 
Court, that he aélength withdrew in disgust to Bengal,” 
where he obtained the Government of Bardhwén. When 
the great Akbar was no more and Jahéngir was 
“monarch of all he surveyed,’4 he strove to persuade: 
“Shir Afkan to céme to Court; but that stalwarg and 
inflexible warrior guessed his object, and was in mo 
meod to allow his conjugal honour to batrodden in the 
mire even bya king. He derived his “ sobr?uet %» 
from his having slain a tiger siGgle-handed ; he had 
been one of Akbar’s best soldiers, and his daring and 

-intrepidity were_thc theme of every tongue. Still, he 
had no choice but to obey the Imperial command, and 
when Kénours without limit were foured on him-by, 
his insidious sovereign the began to believe*that time 
and @nsual indulgence elsewhere had effaced the,first 
impressions created by his wife on the mind of Prince 
Salim; but here he was woefully mistaken, anda many® 
vile attempts were made to deprive him surreptitiously 
of life, which were warded off by his giQantie strength 
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and wonderful courage. At length ‘he left the capital . 
and made his evay back to Tanda in Bengal, where 
‘Kutb was gdVernor; and®as this mean satellite was 
well aware of wlat was the common talk of the 
’ courtiers, he secretly resolved to rai¢e himself in the 
favour of his master by removing the obgtacle which 
stood Between him end his desires. When Shir 
learned fhat forty brayoes had been hired by Kutb to 
‘put him out of the world, he took no precautions, but, 
trusting solely to his own skill, streagth, and valour, 
remained withoug armed atfendants in his dwelling. 
n old darwdn, or perter, alone stood sentry, and 
during his temporary gbsence the miscreants entered 
and econcealed themselvcs in the shouse. Unawaree 
that the wolves were shut up in the fold, Shir and his 
family bolted ghe doors and then went to bed, and 
ewhen the assassins sneaked into his room he started 
from his couch, andfter cutting many of them down, 
put the others to ignoble flight. Finally, the observed 
of all obsewers, he retired to his old place of sojourn 
at Bardwan, and when the zealou$ Kutb followed him” 
<Up«in order to cay out the base decrees of Jahangir, 
he and several nobles*fell by the cands of the gallant 
«Tiger Slayer,’*vho at last perished byethe dargs and 
bullets of enemies who Were too dastardly to come® 
Xo clage quarters wh so deadly and determined a 
swordsman. When the deed of darkness had been 
consummatedethe lady was packed off to Dehli, but 
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dic not at first meet with the récepti¢a for which her 
ambition yearned. Jah&ngir caused her to be placed 
in one of the meanest of the apartmenés reserved for 
women, and only allowed her about;two shillings a day 
for her own supbort and that of some female slaves. 

This unaccountable behaviour sorely distressed the 
haughty woman, who well kney that the sple<dour of 
her beauty would soon overpower the Emperor could 
he be prevailed on to see her’ Luckily, she had af 
powerful ally at. Court in the shape of the Emperor’s 
own mother, who was a sincere advocate of her cause. 
For a long time the monarch kept aloof from Mibru= 
n-Nissé in spite of the pleadings of his own maternal 
parent, until she shamed him by executing and sending 
out for public sale articles of lu<ury of her own inven- 
tion and manufacture, the beauty and delicacy of 
which far surpasscd the productiOns of others, and. 
became matter of public gossip. Four years did she 
vegetate thus without ever catching a glimpse of the 
moody Emperor ; but at last the curiosity engendered 
“by the marvellciis ~eports of her mode of eking out 
the scanty and mean support she reccived from bjm, 
proved too great to be restrained, and without warning 
he suddenly entered her apartments, which were so 
elegantly, richly, and tastefally furnished, tat he was 
overcome with wonderfaciit. There lay ide enchantress# 
lightly clad in simple white nraslin, while her slaves, 
attiréd in ‘rich brocades, were seated around her, needle 
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in hand. Rising*in surprise, she stool before Jah4ngir, 
and, after gracefully saluting him, kept her eyes fixéd 
op the ground. Entaptuted by her beauty, Sh4&h 
Sahén’ "Rould no l@nger control his feelings and took 

* tr at once into his arms. The nexs day their public 
nuptials were celebrated with every magnificence, and 
her naixe was changed to Nur Mahal or "Nur Jabén, 
for by beth is she known. 

¢ From that day to the end of Jahangir’s reign she 
‘was undisputede mistress. not only of the smdnarch, 
but of the Mugh4l Empire, aud all her family partook. 
8f her increase of fortune. Worthiest of all of 
these was the ex- wanderer jn the wilds, her father 
Kitwaja A'y’s, who doubtless often thanked his starse 
that *he returned iit tYme to rescue his forsaken child 
from the jaws of the black snake, and ‘whose name is 
get revered in the 1nd of Hind as a great and virtuous 
minister. e 

Under his “ wazirat,” and whilst his enamoured 

son-in-law forgot the cares of State in the arms of the 
“Light of the World,” foreign *cofquest was less” 
thanght of than hpme-improvement; agriculjure was 
cherished gproyinces w&sted by former misrule and war 
were repeopled aad brought once more into cultivation ; 
property Mid industry were well safe-guarded, and arts* 
@ere revived. Absence of” SPpression extinguished 
rebellion; and as iObeness was not cbuntenanced, 
robberida pecape things of the past, 
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In the administration of justice, both Musulmén and 
Hindi were on an equal foeting. ° 

Whilst her father kept ‘the Empire*in order, Nur 
Jahn reigned supreme within tho precincts’ of the 
palace qver her besotted and infatuated lord and 
master, whose dignity she contrived to preserve, not- 
withstanding his incurable tendency to dekfuchery, 
sometimes of the lowest kind, 

When Prince Khuram (afterwards Shah Jahén) had 
cleverly put down the rebellious Rané of Audipir, hé 
was long supported by the influence of the Empress 
whose niece he had espoused, and at this period of tht 
history of the eign, Sig Thomas Roe, Ambassador of 

oKing James thee First, of Gunpowder Plot mepory, 
was received at Ajmir by Shth Jahéngir. Roe did 
not think much of the Upper Ten Thousand of the 
time in Hindistan (a.v. 1615), for fle describes them ak 
venal and corrupt; but he saye that Jahangir had 
images of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary attached 
to his rosary or tasbih. I] Musannif now eaves other 
“events of the reign ‘of Jahangir aside, and goes back to 
the “ Light of the World.” 6 en 

*At last she lost cher, father “the goog ’Mimddu-d- 
Daulgh, and grad was the monumeat she erected to 
“his memory in Akbarébad. © ~ -° 

The silent and bigoted « hypgerite Shéh Jphén’# 
designs had hot escaped her, an@ she communicated her 
suspicions to her husband, but not before the future 
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. 
“Emperor of Hiffd had removed hisf brother Khugrié 
from the scene gby the hands of hired murderers and 
then pretendeé to be ignordat of the crime. 

But when his wites were of no effect he took refuge 
’from the wrath of his incensed father ta open gebellion. 
In the’year 1031 of “the Departure” he assumed the 
ensigns’sf royalty and garched towards Dehli ; ; he was 
then proflaimed a rebel, and as the far-seeing Sultén 
‘had already mustered hia against his rebellious : son, 
after a great fight in the midst of a dust-storm, 
Jahangir had the pest of the day; and Shih Jahan fled 
the hills of Miwat, and continued obstinate in his 
unfilial treason. Aftey many reverses he was routed 
in “Bgngal by Muhabbat Khan, his father’s best officer,« 
and hunted like a wild’ beast from place to place, till at 
last his repentant letters prevailed of his too eqsy 
Gather 40 overlook His offences: Z 

Nir Jah4n’s conetant interferences had incensed 
Muhabbat Kh&n, who had been treated with gross. 
indignity inthe person of a near relative at the insti- 
gation of the Empress. Followed by his Réjptits, 
that chief burst sddenly into the Emperor’s dent aad 
seized hisepergon, and yhilst the aominal authority ‘of 
Jahgngir was outwardly maintained, Mukabbat was the 
Mayor ofthe Palace and Feal master of the situation‘ 

‘Us he yas of his sovgreign’s ” Bdty. Hearing of these 
occurrences, Nur Jahaifescaped to her beats Alsaf, the 
Waatr, vahho marched instantly tn the Qulténts wnepnn 
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Fighting at abdisadvantage at th® fords of Tailam, 
many of the men of A'saé Jéh were drowned in the 
rapid river or cut down by the men of Mauhabbat on the 
slippery opposite bank. Foremost in the fight was 
the heroige Nin Jahn, who plunged on her elephant 
into the Stream, whilst her little daughter sedted on 
her kuce in the haudah was wounded by ef arrow, 
three of her ‘nahdwats were killed, and thrice her 
elephant was wounded in the “trunk. All this time,’ 
bow in’ hand, she emptied four quivers of arrows af 
the men of Muhabbat Khan. “Truly, an Amazon of 
Hind was Nur Jahan,” says I], Musannif. * 

At last she Was turned away most unwillingly from 

ethe fight by her Master of the Household ; and ap the 
victory remaincd with Muhab§at® Kh4n, she fled ¢o 
Lahore, where she was persuaded by Igtters from her 
husband, written at the dictation of Muhabbat Ktiin, tog 
come and join him. ‘This she di@ and was then placed 
under surveillance and even condemned to death as a 
persistent disturber of the peace of the walm. The 
“Emperor, who Rad*signed her death-warrant, had to 
beg hes,life from Muhabbat, and gshe was released., 
Muuhabbat was warned hy his frfends thag the Sultéoa 
would, never gorget her condemnatiom, and when,the 
“Imperial army, uominally ditected by J: ahéngir, but in 
reality controlled by ‘Sttuhabbat, reached Ka4byl, the! 
Emperor was’ a mere puppet in*the hands of his able 
minister. Fond of private ease, the Hmperer found 
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himself” more secare with the resolute and far-seeing 
Muhabbat Kh4y as his mowth-piece than he had ever 
been before ; but the galledsspirit of the “ Light of the 
World’? was not sa placable, and with womanly wile 
*arfd treachery she hatched schemes fox the degtruction 
of her too-forgiving foe, who, not trusting anybody but 
his triednand faithful Béjptits, invariably camped out- 
side the aity of Kabul. The citizens of that town, at 
*the instigation of the “Empress, rose in arms against. 
Him, and he narsowly escaped from their hapds.” To . 
revenge this conduct of the ancestrally perfidious 
ahd murderous Kabulis, he established such a strict 
blockade of the faithless city, that théy were fain to . 
sud for mercy. History repeats itself, they say, and 
the story of poor Loti¢ Cavagnari is only one amongst 
the many samples of the treachery of a race whom 
pothing but the sWord or the rope will compel into 
even the semblance of loyalty or honesty. 

Sick of K&bul and its miscreant inhabitants, he 
signified to the Emperor on the morrow that he must 
be ready to march back to Lahore} Wat, on the way, 
being moved by nogmean ambition and having sought 
from the efirst nouglft but the gwell-being of the 
empjre, he retumed to Jahdngir ell kis suspgnded 
authority,” apd even dismissed many of his trusty 
Ksjpuits. Now was the time “fer the revenge of the 
unscrupulous and vindictive Queen, who, “however, at 
first was checked by her husband, who would listen to 
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no suggestion, h(wever insidiously c@aveyed, of harm 
to oxe whom he had foundsto bea goog man and true. 
Private assassination of fer enemy was then plotted, 
but the Emperor heard of his wife’*s plans and warned . 
Muhabbat when-they were on the banks of the Jailath. 7 
He escaped alone, and all his property was confiscated 
by Nir Jahan, who lost no time in setting sprice on 
his head. Away went the fallen chief to hf relative 
Asaf, who then lay in camp at Karndl, and the two” 
deterndined that they would do theirbest to raise thé 
Prince Shih Jah&n to the masnad. (When this intelli- 
gence reached Jahangir he restored Muhabbat to all h& 
. honours and reversed his.outlawry, but that commander 
-would not trust himself to the ill-faith of the wjefted 
woman who had so often schemédhis destraction, agd 
whilst he was still balancing in his mind, news came of 
the death of Sultén Jahéngir at the towa ofeMutti, 
between Kashmir and Lahore, inathe year of our Lord 
1627, and on the ninth day of the month of November, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and aftgr a reign of 
“over twenty-two ycars. ; 
-Ther A'saf Khan marched into-the Panjéb as the 
supporter of Shih Jahin, and"defeated and blinded 
Princg Shahrgar,-who had been appoirted successor by 
“Jahangir at the instigation of Nur Jahan, afid advised 
‘Muhabbat, who was at {nat time at Golconda with thé 
future monafch, of what had passed. Then, to make a - 
long story short, Shah Jahn initiated h’s reign by the 
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murder'of his beother and other refatives who might 
Possibly in the future have interfered with his sove: 
reignty, only be and his owa children remaining, of the 
posterity of Bébar ghe Conqueror of Hind. 

* *And now Il Musannif comes to%the cloge of the 
strange and romantic history of Nur Jahén Begum, 
who died peaceably in Lahore after having long led 
the life af a recluse and been handsomely treated by 
*Shéh Jahén. Her tofhb was raised in the same city 
after her decease in a.p. 1646, by the side of” the 
mausoleum of Jahingir. So at last this turbulent, 
Pitriguing, and beautiful woman was finally at rest ; 
and would that all her sex were as harmless aa she ‘ 
n0® is, says ungallant ‘Ll Musannif., 





LXI. 
THE UNHAPPY POSSESSOR OF A DIAMOND-STREAM. 


Now the Rijpét Zamindér, Durjas S%, who dwelt as* 
Kokrah in the Prpvince of Bihar, would havgebeen, a 
happy map had not a Stream traversed his estate, with 
the sand and pa@bbles of which diamonds were inter- 
mingled. * , rey ie 

@ When the water of this Br8ek was low in the hot 
season the practised diamond-searchers were guided to 
the precjous godes by sinall gnats, by them Called 
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. chikés; whereve: this buzzing insect was found to 
prevail dams of stone were erected, aud delving with 
spade and pick began vigcrously. Sucall and large 
diamonds frequently rewarded thei- toils, and’some of 
the latter. brought no less than a lac of rupees to their * 
finders. _ 

The greedy Muhammadan whe. governed therovince 
had frequently ‘attempted to master this distfict ; but 
Durjan S4l, from the depths of his jungles and * 
morassés,.long kept them away, ané defied all the 
efforts of the would-be marauder Zafar Khan. 

When, however, the latter chief had been displace 
-,by Ibréhim Khan, the tidings of this tempting field of 
gain had already reached the Tmperial ears of Sylfin' 
Jahangir at Dehli. - A 

Coveting so wealthy a possession, this true descendant 
of Mughal banditti caused a sudden raid to be made, 
into the territory of Kokrah, ana Durjan Sél, being 
unprepared for resistance, fell with all his family into 
the hands of the grasping invader. Great was the 
Capture of diamonds and elephants, and the grateful 
Emperor, not only increascd the gersonal salary of, 
Ibréhim Khan to 4,000 tankds, But gaveshim the title 
of “YVietory ia War” and the command of 4,900 
horse. ae 
What became of poc>“Durjan $l the Unlucky, the® 

Imperial scribe does not relate,-but he gloats over the 

proceeds of this act of brigandage, anda tells us that 
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“dianfonds of che sain of 50 ,00¢ rupees had been, 
already discovered, and that he hopes that a contirtu- 
ance of the sqarch miy beerewarded by further “success, 
and that more exgellent diamonds may find their way 
w the repository of the Crown jewel§,” 

Litéle did the haughty Jahangir deem, when he wrote: 
this, that most of thesg and still more scaly | gems were 
foredoomed to fall to the share of that still greater 
brigand, Shéh Nadir, tn after days. 


*LXIL. 
A VALIANT ROBBER. 
2s @ 


IX the eleventh year of the reign of. Jahangir (a.p. 
1616), when Fame the First of England and Sixth of 
*Scotland was ruler wt the British Isles, the Hindi 
thieves carried on their ‘nefarious profession with the 
utmost audacity and success within the very precincts 
of the Imperial city of Dehli, and even presumed t& 
loot the treasury Aug the KotwAli or Chief Office of she 
Police. 2 ° 
Then when seyere search had been made to discover 
the8e dartag. ruffians,*seven fell Into the hands of the 
#uthorities, amongst whom Weees certain Narnal, their 
chief. * oo * = 
Some were tortured t® death or cut into niiniute 


15 
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~ pieces, but the chicf chastisement was réserved for their 
ringleader, who was doomed 40 be crushed beneath the 
feet of an elephant. a nm m 

Earnestly he besought the Emperor to allow"him to 
fight the sigantic beast for his life; and the monarch 
was moved, probably by the expectation of behdlding 
an entirely new diversion, to consent to the mal-factor’s 
petition. : q 

With a dagger only, the _ bold culprit faced the ‘ 
elephant ; though many times cast to the earth, he as” 
often recovered his feet, and so mutilated the trunk of 
his opponent with his weapon, that the beast shrieked 
oudly, after the manner -of his kind, and declined to 
continue the contest. 

Svch courage met with due reward from the despot, 
and the brave criminal was pardoned and cared for, 
until, pining once more for his former wild mode-of life,, 
he abandoned the purlieus of the Court and ; soughe 
refuge in the jungle. 

Wher this ungrateful proceeding reached the ears 
of J ahdngir, his wrath was kindled, and an edict went 
forth to-*he jaigirdars of the surrognding districts.jo, 
use every effort to recapjure Nafnal undgr pain of the 
Imper‘al displeasure. . « 

So Narnal was at last takén and duly hanged. 
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LXIII. 
. 
SULTAN JAHANG{R@DESCRIBES A TURKEY. 


Amongst other rfrities which the Sultan received from 
the Portuguese of Goa, was what ‘to himewas a very 
remarkable specimen of ornithology, but which is now 
comm@ enough in tke land of Hind, where it is known 
as the®Pird; in his memoirs he thus depicts it: 
“ One of the birds reserpbled a peahen, but wasa little 
larger in size, though smaller than # peaceck. When 
he was desirous. of pairing. he used to spread his tail 
“and feathers, and danced about like,a peacock. His 
beak and feet resembled those of a barn-door fowl, 
Nis,head, neck, and throat change@ their colour evevy 
minute ;*but w hen anxious to pair he became a perfect 
red, and scemed to be a beautiful piece of coral. After 
sometime he was as white as coral, and semetimes 
became as blue as & turquoise, and, in short, turned 
all colours like a chameleon. The piece of flesh on his 
head was like the crest of a cock; but the strangest 
part of it was that this piece of flesh whenever he 
.vished to pair h-ng down a span long, likethe tfynk 
of an clephaat, and when again restored to its position 
it avas erected ofer his head like the horirof a rhizoceros. 
The part vound his eyés_ remained constantly of ‘a 
“blue .colour, and ngver changed, which was not the 
case with his wings, Which were always c changing their 
colour”* = * 
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a 
“ The same Emperor, whilst marching through the 
Panjéb on his way to Kébuk 4.p..1603~had the mig- 
fortune +o lose by death hi§ favourite <telope Réj,, 
who had been the best fighter in Jahéngir’s possession, 
and a skilked deccy for the wild ones of his species” 
Over this animal’s remains a minaret-tomb was erécted, 
and the animal’s figure carved in stone. ‘-Out of 
regard for this animal,” says the monarch, “ Irdered 
that no man should hunt antelopes in that hunting- 
ground, and that-their flesh should be considered "as 
unlawful as that of a ‘coy to the infjdel Hindiis, and 
as that of the hog to the Musulmans,” 

~ Truly, that antelope was a benefactor to his kind. 





LXIV. 
EUROPEAN ACCOUNTS OF JAHANGIR. 


Catrow, says “the religion of the Chyjstians was 
agreeable to him, “chiefly on account of the license 
whith if effords for the use of wine and the flesh of all, 
kinds of animals.” , This was thé only vigw he took of 
it. ‘Phat spirit of patienec, humility, charity, gnd 
temperance, which is the soul of Christianity, {vas never 
a subject on which he Tllcoged. With prepossessions® 
founded on such i impure motivesdid he declare himself 
openly in favour of the Christians, and vaolate, without , 
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‘scruple, the rife of Muhammad. jHe drank wine ine 
the face of hisown Cour . 
e Sir Thomas Roe writes® “ Four or five casgs of red 
wine should be *sent as presents 1 to the King and 
“Prince, ag never were men more enamouged of that 
drink as these two, and which they bh more highly 
esteem™han all the jgwels in Cheapside.” 
Catr8w again says, “It was more particularly during 
, the night that the King gave himself up to intoxica- 
* tion, in the-sotiety of his friends. @All the franks i in 
Pe crea is, all Europegns ‘of whatsoever nation—- 
“were allowed free accags to the palace. He continued 
drinking in this company till the return of day, and 
@gebandoned himself especially toethese debaucheries 
ata ‘scaton which*tife Muhammadans observe asea fast 
_ (Ramazén) with the most scrupulous éxactness. When 
» some*of his natio of rather rigid principles happened 
to be present at these meetings, he compelled them to 
violate their fast, threatening them, in case of dis- 
-obedienceg that they should be thrown to two lions, 
who were always kept chained betfeath the>windows ‘of 
shis apartments.» oo 
Hawkins*says, “ file goes intoeg private room, where 
fax two years & was one of hjs &ttendants, and there 
he arints 
he chews opium, and, being Moxicated, goes to sleep.” 
His wife, the famots Nor Jahan, had stinted him to 
nine geblets but he disobeyed even her. 


dive other cups of strong liquor; this doffe, 
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Gs Wine-houses, since the days of ABPbar, had ‘been 
idea: in the capital; but this Emperg went in dig 
guise to one of them, took 4 eat near a working-man , 
who was drinking with great gaiety, and who, in$pired 
by the wine. was disposed to indulge his vocal talents. * 
Jahéngir was delighted to find himself in such pledsant 
society. A familiarity was soon established between 
them, and the artisan was particularly charm@d with 


the liberality of the new guest, who paid the entire 


score and maade hyn drink deep. op 


LXV. 
Ld ‘ Z 4 4 ied 
KHAN JAYAN LUDi AND SHAH JAHAN. 


Taz “will of Jahangir, which had Ween ‘nade a the 
instigation of the Lady Nir Jah4g in favour of his 
fourth son Shahryér, who was her favourite, was 
speedily set aside by the defeat and blindipg of the 
latter ; then Shal? J#hin, aided by his staunch allies 
A’safand-Mubabbai, marched towardsgthe capital. Ha, 
was, * however, much , snubbed by*Khén Jahan Liidi, 
who was,eommavdewin ghe Dakhin, and descended from 
afoyal race. When Shih Jahén ‘was inforgndli of the 
defeat of Shahryar by A’s@? Khén, he caused his brother 
and two, other near relations to be Srangled, and then, 
in all the full-blown glory of fmperialisms pitched his. 
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tents *in that garden ae Agra which was Hage: as, 
“the Habitatign of ight” 

. Either by she dagger op the cord, all the re]atives of 
the neW monarcl were despatched to another world, 

“nd then the supporters of Shah. J aban, A’saf and 
Muhtbbat, were raised to the highest dignipies in the 
State. « 

The Beginning of this reign was steeped in the blood 
of his relations, but Shah Jahan had firm possession of 
‘the vast empiresof his father, and one of hig first steps 
was to repay Khin Jahan Ladi for the disrespect he had 

*shown him when he was as "yet but an aspirant for the 
throne. For a time = inyasion of*the Usbaks, who 
hd beleaguered Kabul, delayed the execution of hjs 
geste, but as soBr? as that was quelled, along with 
some troubles i in Bundhelkand, he had-to deal with the 
revolt of Kian Quhan, who, after having apparently 
submitted, had drayn his sword to protect himself and 
his son from the assassination which the vindictive and 
treacherous monarch had planned during | a public 
reception in the Palace at Agra.e FScaping thence to 

wis own dwelling, and finding himself encompassed by 
his ,mowal oes, he “letermined gither to cut his way 
through them er die in the attegnps. ¥ 

But f Jeave hi$ women to be dishonoured wes, 

» intolerable, and as he hesitated in his desperation 
which course to pfreue in suck a terrible strait, his 
femgle relations retired"from his presence and “delibe- 
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eratefy committed spicide. Hearing thelr dying groans, 
he’ rushed into the darkened apartment whence the cries 
proceedad, and when a light was brought the whole 
floor of the room was seen to he flooded with the blood, 
ofthese unfortunates, 

Buryingsthe dead in the garden, and allowing ‘him- 
self some short time for silent ericf, he gathtred his 
retainers together to the sound of martial muSic, and 
rushing like a whirlwind throygh the dismayed troops 
of Shih dabéng issued from Agra® and made for 
Malwa. Pursucd by the dmperialists, and stopped by 
the flooded and gapid Chambal, he defended a pass, of 
which with military genius he pessessed himeelf, likea 
hero ; none ot his followers blenched before the supegior 
numbers of the assailants, and his Valiant son ’Asmat 
died, uobly in protecting his father’s retrgat across the 
river, into which he had plunged on horseback. * 

Unable to avenge brave ’Asmet, whose men had 
perished with him to the last, after having fearfully 
mauled their Opponents, Khin Jahén coytinued his 

flight with the Impérialists at his heels, Driven from 
his (Wn “province of Malwa before ¢e could get hin 
friends together, he feught his way like a lion at bay 
to the eountry- of tke Bundelag, urftil the wearied 
troops of the Emperor abandoned the pursuét. 

Received in most frifidly wise by his warm fgiend 
the Nizém at Dalautabad, Shéh J&han became alarmed, 
and resolved to head an army in person therewith to 
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crush so talented &nd uncompromising | a foe, and in the 


‘month of February a.p. 1681, he went forward with 


a force of 300,000 men, of Whom 100,000 wereshorse- 
nga. Ainough th® Musulmén Princes of Southern 
“and Mid-India kept aloof from the Mitghal Severeign, 

their fears for their own well-being kept gthémn from 
siding heattily with theeluidi chief, and the Emperor’s 
deputies fere generally successful. 

* Still Khan Jahin remaiped a thorn in the Impgrial 
side ; he harasse® the Mughal troops vaceasiagly, and 
things long remained in suspeyse, in spite of the small 

means at his command, uytil the Sultan of the Mughals 

determined to scud hisgminiséer A’saf into the field. + 
That egneral routed | the Ldd{f and his allies, and thee 
forwser esc&ped after inauy vicissitudes to Dibélpdr. 

Thence he wandered, a hanted fugitive, until his 


tinue Yas reduced ®near Kalijar to about thirty good 
of 1) y c=) 


men and true, and with these, who preferred rather to 
die with than to desert their leader, he charged the 
troops of hie pursuer Muzaffar, and fell dead by a, 
musket-shot with all his faithful cOmpaniors around 
hin. r art, a 
Thos diel this valorous and able obj ftain, whose head 
was placed on high ovey the gates of Burbdnptiremuch 
asthe heads of the Scottish Robles of 745 were stuck over® 
Pemple Bar in 1746 by that high-minded Hanoverian 
monarch Georgius Secuifdug ; and all his Slayers recgived 
high rank anfl great “largesse,” as others did in 
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Scotland during the last century fof similar “actions. 


* God bless the Duke of Aveylly ”” says,1] Musannif, 


€ 





LXVI. 
\ > 2 
HOW SHGA JAHAN’S UNFILIAL TRANSGRESSIONS | 
“* GAME HOME 10 HIM. € 


News reached the astute Prince Aurangzib in thé 
south ‘that his father the Sultin waseperilously ill, an@ 
that his brother Dara Shikoh was taking every pre- 
caution to secure his own acecssion to the “ masnad™” 
ein the event Of the death of Shih Jahén. Joining 
ewith his brothergMuréd, he prepared for war, and ftter 
gaiging the great Mir Jumlah évér to his views, S fe get 
fgrth from the city of Aurangébéd on the 16th day of 
Februgry in the year of our Lofd 1658, anw after a 
desperate and dubious strugglg with the Mahéréja" 
Jaswant Singh, entered Ujjain in triumph. 
Coopertation reigned in the Court of Pehli on the 
“receipt of thest tMings, and Déré4’s irresolution led to 
mourntyl results. Sent to encouger his brothers,.be 
entrenched himsel® gtrongly on the line gf the Chambal, 
wherg as Aurandzi and his dashing brother Myrad 
‘found his position impregiable, they very Severly left 
their camp standing ifPorder to delude the enemy, ané@ 
when Dara Became aware. ofetheir manceuvres they 
were already between him°and the capital, He had 
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4 
been thoroughly o&t-generalled, but by a hasty march 

he again posted himself between them and Agra, and” 

on,the 4th of June of the*same year he confypnted 

them in Bpen battle. Valiantly did all these sons of 

Sh&b Jahén comport themselves, but? victory, smiled” 
on Murfd and Aurangzib, and Dar4 was compelled to 

unwilling Sight. . 

This crowning victory 7 was fought somé ‘sixteen miles 
from Agra, and the, ednquerors, astounded at their 
ufiexpected good Sortune, abstained frag purguit, and 
stayed awhile in order to reinvigorate their exhausted 
tr8ops. Much manhood, showed the aged and infirm , 
Emperor when he heard” of thjs crushifig defeat, but . 
Dér& made haste to Dehli, quoting some “ ghazls” of» 
Haga td oheer him? ad his disheartened followers 
during his flight. The treasute on whith he chiefly 
depended for the rai@ing of fresh levies was looted by 

4t Hindu robbers, and yet he contrived to get together 
a respectable force in a brief space of time. 

His son, the warlike and able Sulaiman, whose 
talents and resolution were likely t3 prove the chief” 
obgfacles to the mpion of Aurangztb, found, bimsalf 
deserted by hie, troops “hear Allahabad, and although 
Morgd and Auramgzib pitched thei teats neag the 
defenceless “capital on the*9th of June, the latter‘ 
affected moderation becausq higschenres were not yet 
ripe for execution, anf the former was prostrate from 
the severe,wounds he had received in the late battle. 
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“shah Jahén was beloved by the peSple, although his 
rebellious offspring were atethe gates of the citadelsand 
whenehe caused those gftes to be Shut Aurangaib 
resolved to make guile the subst®ute for more open. 
‘and violent measures. ' 

At tiNs dime, whilst he professed to be averse to the 
pretensions of Dara, he feigned-to uphold the claims of 
his brother Murad, who was po hypocrite, ‘and could 
neither hide his hatred nor, his love. Marid roughl 
suubbedehis sister, Jahau-A'r4, who®had been sent to 
the brothers by Shih Jahan i in ordeg to bring about an 
understanding, and the offepded princess was th€n 
persuaded by MachiavcVian Aprangaib to espduse his 
yiews to the detsiment of Murad, After drawing from 
hew sisterly trustfulness everything that couftd be tumed 
against Dara‘ Shikoh, aid making sickening protesta- 
tions of picty and filial affectiof, he sent Hfer back, 
thoroughly duped, with a mes@age of peace and love’ 
to the ancient King, who then and there reversed his 
decisign, and consented to look on Agrangzib as a 

* paragon of filial faty, and on Murdd as a haughty and 
fgithlése upstart. . ~ 

Still mindful 9% his own freachery’to chis father 
Jahiegir, who had gteadfastly ghardtterised himeelf as 
* the wretch in his “ Memoirs,” he determined to make 
sure of Aurarigzib SS seizing his person so,soon $s 
he ghould enter the citadel® An salereaied letter 
betrayed his intentions to Aurangzib,¢ butethat wide- 
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awake prince kept his een counsel, atid took measures 
according to the information he had* reccived, and, itt 
Lieu of appearing in personnto prostrate himselfat the 
feet of Itis father and Sovereign, sent his son Mu- 
7h&ammad into the citadel as his substitAte, on the 15tle 
of June 1658. Muhammad was accompanigd by a 
guard, whjch were admitted by the King. * This party. 
was judiciously posted in the most” commanding 
‘positions of the fortres’, and, on the other hand, Shih 
Fahan had placeda body of armed retainers within the 
precincts of the seraglio. Muhammad discovered this, 
amd warned his ‘grandfather* that Aurangzib would 
never grust himself within the, gates urficss these men. 
wefe ordered out*of the‘place. Shih gahan appears to, 
haye “ought that tle ¢obust and armed Tartar wogien™ 
and the eunuchs of his harem evould prove sufficent for 
dis pugpose. * Thea arrival of Aurangzib was then 
* expected with intensg anxiety by both his father and 
his son, but although the crafty deceiver mounted his 
horse and rode forward, he caused farther delay by 
halting his cavalcade for the purpese*of offering up” 
prayers at the tomb of his great ancestor Akbar. Vgin 
was the Tage of Shah Jehan, who ay himself outwittéd 
by"} his grandson, who was, de facto, qnaster of the 
citadel ané& of his Imp6rial person. Touching were hise 
eppeals to Muhammad, wht sas greatly moved, but 
finding all his entrefties wasted, he af last ae the 
keys of ,the ,fortress to* Aurangzib, whose natural 
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hypocrisy and deeply designing naffire still Kept him 
‘aloof from a personal interview. Sgid he in a letter, 
“Dari is alone blamewatthy, the mmmfortunes of the 
Emperor are all his work, and when I havé disabled 
“him from doing further mischief I will myself comé 
and open the gates of the fortress in which mf parent 
can in the meanwhile pass kis time in éhat serene 
tranquillity which befits his advanced years. 
Aurangztb then proceeded t0 humbug Muréd, whorh 
he heknewledgpd as his lord and maséor, and with moék 
humility he even stated his intenfion of passing the 
remainder of his days in the Holy Places of Aratfla, 
« “where he might be sbieldeg from the turnfoils and 
eevil devices of the world.” Muréd Swallowed all®this 
fora time, but, when undecef¥el as to ais *prother, 
sgcrctly determined to get rid of Aurangzib at a dinner 
party at MathurAé. But the latte? shammed sick, ang, 
abscnting himself from the festal board, inveigled his 
brother into his own quarter of the camp to an enter- 
tamment of w hich wine and women were ghe prominent 
* features. Once “there and thoroughly intoxicated, 
Murid aas scized after a desperategresistance, and sent 
off under a stron guard to Agra, GOR Gh y 
Ingthe noantthie Dara Shikoh md levied strength 
"in “the country of the Five Rivers,” aad” Aurangzib, 
after assuming? the inpeyial authority, marghed fh 
person against him, and Dare’ son Sulaimdn was as 
unfortunate as his father.” Although eposted strongly 
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along the Biy4s @iver, Daré’s hesitation allowed the 
men,of Aurangzib to out-mapeenvre hita, and his troops 
dropped away tyr hundreds before the pursuit of Khén- 
j-Jahin. * Mir Jumlah now made friends with the 
‘riging sun, and unlucky Dara continu#d his flight vide 
Multan? and through Bhakkar to the mountait@ranges 
beyond thg Indus. - F bd 

Muhab%at, who ruled in Kabul, atid had always 
antertained au intepsé aversion for the false and 
treacherous Aurapgzib, now stood up in 1 ATMOS, and the 
state of things at Agra called earnestly for the presence 
of the new Emperor. Many fooked on his treatment 
of his ther as more than ordinarily vfle, and the old 
maf, palthough if honourable contingment, had still, 
many” fwellawishcrs tf) friends left to him; put 
Aurangzib’s known ability raaged mostof the nobles 
on his sido, and wham his brother Shujé entered the 
“field as his competitoy and the rival forces met in the 
district of Allahabad, January 13th, 1659, after one 
of the fiercesg contests ever known in India, the field 
remained to ‘Aurangzib, whose bagesxet was neverthe-* 
less plundered by the retreating Réjpits, of the 
Mahiipdjé Jaswaut Sing, who carpigd off their booty 
in safety. « Pe er 

Away rolle,the fugitive Shuja to Patna, but still firms 
end self-reliant, and knowing” tit he would find many 
supporters in that pfoxince of Bengal Which he. had, 
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After a mosi sanctimonious speech to cfoak his 
nefarious designs, and a politic distribution of rewards 
and punishments to those who had~ distingnishéd or 
misbehaved themselves during the late battle, he sent 
-Mir Jumlah ang his son Muhammad in pursuit of she 
fugitive Shuji, and then returned to the capital, where 
his canting letter to his father was returnetl to him un- 
opened, with “these words: “ rT my son nieags to insult 
me, to know it would but adé to my misfortunes ;: ig 
he treatg me with affectiot and” respect, why does be 
let me languish within these walls? 5 

When Dara had crosSed the Indfs he made his yay 
_ through burning deserts, tangfed jungles, and mguntain- 
_paths to Ahmadabad in Gujérat, where Shah-Noewaz, 
the father-in-law of both Aumspgzib and Muri, still: 
raled. Shab-Nawéz wes at first inclined to favour the 
cause of Aurangzib, but the entreatiés of the wife of 
Muréd in behalf of Dara caused such a revulsion Of 
‘feeling, that he became a strong "partisan of the fugitive 
prince, who, had he listened to the advice of the 
* Rajput MahaiijLaswant Singh, and not procrastinated, 
might have overthrown the still ill-cemented fabric of 
fhe new Empire. ee: 
But Aurange(h, policy prevented ‘Jaswant *Sthgh 
-from” becoming an active fom, and’ Dam, with his 

European engineers, sanftrenched himsel? on the maja 
road from Ajiftir to Dehli*in ecommanding fosition. 
Seemg that it would be folly to assail his impregnable 
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brother, the asute usurper determined to draw “him - 
forth, and by means of spurious letters he effectually 
: succeeded in, this design- owing to the ingpetuous 
character of a brother who could brook neither slight 
aor denial. His men slipped round anto the entrenda- 
mente which the imprudent Déré had left open to them, 
and a general consternation pervaded ‘the army of 
Déré Phikoh, who, seeing himself” overcome, rode 
- off to Gujarat, after “having had his own. baggage 
~plundered by some subsidiary Maréthés, who thought 
it a holy action to despoil a Muhammadan prince, and 
cwhuse sordid cupidity had”no reverence even for a 
ruined and forsaken man. With a fe@ miserable tents 
Which ‘still remained to hide his harem from the gaze 
of fhé profane, a-zcuple of elephants, and a scanty 
following, this Prince of Misfortune once more found 
the degolate find burning tract which divides _Gujarét 
“ from the Valley of jhe Indus. But when he reached 
Sindh, although his immediate wants were relieved, tio 
succour of men or arms would the Jém vouchsafe him. 
On he wandered through frightfulardships. losing the 
greater part of his retinue on the way, and daily he 
had to inter. some fa*shful friend_ or follower. When 
in, sight of Thatta, he and his were. so utterly ex- 
hausted Chat he was obliged to present himself im 
~ person at the next village in’sc=rch of. relief. 
Thre was one ch? Jihon Khan by name, who had 
twice owed his life to the intercession of the hunted 
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_ Dara, and much did he simulate hospitality and fespect 
to the unhappy prince. In his fortalice the brave 
wife Sulténa Nédirah, whe had clung.to her lérd 
» devotedly throughout all his perilous wanderings; 
srccumbed. 2 a 

“I was not bereft of friendship,” said the mourning 
“Dard, “as lung as my well-loved .NAdirah’ lived, but 
her eyes are nov closed to the ‘misfortunes which are 
in store for her husband and herchildren.” , 

Believing that even the traitor Aurangzib would not. 
be wanting in respect. to the remains of his deceased 
consort, Déré sent them“under escoft to Lahore, ang 
then took leav- of his treacKerous entertainer, who 
immediately followed with a superior farce and Brought 
him i in bonds to Khan Jahén, «ho could not ze‘rain 
from tears when he beheld the manly denresnais of the 
falien son of Sh&h Jahaén. 2 

When fraternal Aurangzib held his own father’s son* 
in his clutches, he ignominiously paraded him, ina 
beggar’s dress and on a sorry elephant, through the 
streets “of DeSlin_put the great crowas that had 
assembled to witness this shameful spectacle 80 sym- 
péthized “with the. wretched captive that, they unani- 
‘mously burst into’ tears and reviled Aarangzib? Me 
avas then placed in aurance vile-at Khizrabéd, outside 
Dehli, and confined in.a miserable den, fogether with, 
his son, with the dread of assessination perpetually” 
before his eGyete 
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The traitor.J ihon, who had cdme to receive the 
reward of his perfidy, was waylaid and put to death 
by the indjgnant “country-peaole, and as a general 
insurrection in favour of the imprisoned prince seemed 
imminent, away went Nazir andt Saif, two savage 
Afghans, to do the deed of blood, the iaipatration -of 
which is thus related by the native ann¢list : oy 

“Qn the 11th of September, abott midnight, the 
unfortunate prince was startled from his sleep by the 
approach of armed mén ; scarcely had he rou’ed his 
son, when the assassins forced the doof, and Daré, 
whose only weapon was a Zommon pen-knife, stood at 
bay. with his son in acorner. The murderers ordered 
he removal of the jad, but he still clung round his 
failfor’s.knees. BaRing on the youth’s neck, Daré told 
“him to live to avenge himaand the bravoes then pro- 
ceéded to stfanglghim, but deeming this an ignominious 
death, he, with ong vigorous effort, stabbed one of the 
villains to the heart, and was then cut to pieces by the 
swords of the other reprobates.” 

Of went his head, which wag-borne to Aurangzib, 
that that amiable relative might glut his eye-sight with 
the view of his “nurdered brother, whose headless corpse 
“refaained all night in the cell where. the. assassination 
had talon, place, arel ins company with the bound and 
helpless orphan, aes 

For many days ¢he crowd were ignorant of this foul 
murder, but, the wily hypocrite Aurangzib won forgive- 

16 
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ness “from them by ostentatious liberzlity, and’ was 
then free to prosectte his campaign against Shujé in 
Bengal. Mir Jumlah*s generalship overcame many 
difficulties and reverses, and Shujé was pureved ‘with ~ 
untiring energy through almost impervious woods and * 

-,agross deep valleys and plunging torrents, across the 
Brahmaputra, and to the frontiers~of Arakayn, which 
he reached with some forty followers. There tre Raja 
affected to believe him to be a cGnspirator against his 
life ; affecting terror, the yellow-faced Magh summoned 
his council, and decided to put the fugitive to death. 
‘When this resolve was made known to Shujé, he was« 

_ encamped with his handful of men on a plain between 
a precipice and a river. When The Arakanese troop? 
were near at hand the descendent of Taimir thus, 
spoke to his few- adherents: “The contest before us is 
unequal, but as we are situated, the issue may be 
fortunate ; itis no fight for empire, or even for life, 
it is simply one for the honour of my race. Shujé can 
only die sword in hand, and as there is no price placed 
on your heads by At=sngzib, as has been the case with 
mine, you have yet a fair chance of escape.” 

But his undaunted, comrades refused to-hearken to 
him, and deliberately took part by his side. Twice 
were the craven and overwhelming numbers of the 
infidels repulsed in hand-to-hand fight by the gallant 
few, until at last the adversaries* resorted to Their’ 
arrows, which, from a distancé, smote dowp the preater 
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portion of Sh{jé’s friends. At last the idolators rolled 
down heavy stones ,frome the rocks above, and one of 
» them strackand stunned’ Shuj®, who was then made a 
, captive, On heffolding this, his wopen cast themselves 
"into. the river, and the Arakanese, fs scongs they fad 
rowed their prisoner into the middle of, the broad axa 
rapid ther, drew 2 large plug from the bottom of the 
canoe,fand then escaped to another boat which was in 
waiting, whilst Shuja and his two remaining .friends 
were engulfed® in the waters. Peshaps.the late M. 
Carrier, of Nagtes and Noyades renown, had studied 
” this little episode of Tpdian history, says Il Musannif, _ 
Th short, the whgle fanvily perished, and as sp&ce 
ggg not allow I, Musannif to deal further with ¢he 
eearlier Villainies of Sultén Aurangzib, that Louss Onze 
of Hindtstén, who could fift one hand to invoke his 
God,*and sign wérrants for the murder of his nearest 
kinsmen with the ®ther, he reverts to the latter end of 
Shéh Jahén, who heard of the destruction of his other 
and best-beloved sons, who chafed_in, his golen bonds 
like a tiger in his cage, and died”at. length, after having 
been swindled gut of his remaining jewels by’ his*mean 
eon Atrangeib. © Oe ‘ 
© H Mysannff has, seen the* gl3riéus Téjeat Agra, 
that crown of all “tonibs, i in which repose until the’ 
e Ygungest® Day” gue ashes of “the King of the 
Earth,” and of hit Beloyed Mumtéza Zaméni= 
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““LXVJL. 


- SIvAdi, THE MARATHA. 
‘ 


Wuzx Sivafi had Baie the country between Chékur 
“Mid the Nura and had chosen an, eyrie whence, like 
the wily tiger ofbis native jungles, he could sffring on 
his unsuspecting prey, he occugied himself Without 
cessation in gathering together*and arming his 
Méwalis, whilst Bis Brahman emissari€s spied out the 
land of Konkan. One of his first deeds of daring was, 
. to pounce with 890 horse upora convoy of Govern." 
ment treasure, and to %ecuree it in, his moufitaip 
stfonghold of Rajg&rb ; and, after paying shown higugelf 
in histrue character, he proceeded to greater &xtreme® 
and® captured many important places, appecially the 
precipitous mountain of Rairi, and fhe city of Killian, 
where he appointed his own goveffior. Ali these pro- 
ceedings caused great consternation at the Court of 
Dehli, bat the eugine Sultén MuhammadéAdil Shéh 
took no. measures to repress the daring brigand of 
.Mabhréshtta, except by enticing Ghali, the father of 
Sivaji, who governedélte ptovince of the Karnatif, tohis 
Court; @nd detaining him ag a postage. Father afd 
son were allowed to correspond, and the “former, ¢o 
R ° e if 
' show his own loyalty to the*King, strongly proposed 
‘that Saji should be broughy tc edicnee by force of 
arms; the. monarch, however, refused t8 credit ‘his 
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deing aught but an accomplice’ in the rebellion of his* 
offspring, and ecruelly thrast the old man into a deep 
edungeon, th® entrance to’ which was almoste entirely 
built. up, with thé intimidation that jf within a certain 
“time his son did not submit, the smal openigg would 
closed up altogether, Much moved was Sigaji when thees” 
tidings ef his parens's peril came to,his ears, and he 
would fain have wrought his deliverance by sub- 
_ mission had not his resolute wife impressed on him 
that he had a ffr better chance of gstainin& his object 
by increasing and maintajning his power than by 
placing any cohfidencg in so notoriously unscrupulous 
and treacherous a goxernment as that of Bijépir. ° 
Acquiring, by wi wily diplomacy, tke good will of the 
©mperdt Shéh J ahén, through the intercession 9f that 
sovereign Sjvaji obtained fis father’s liberation drom 
the dYngeon, but*not permission to leave the city of 
Bijapur, where be as held under surveillance during 
yet another four years. It is pleasant to see such 
filial affeation displayed by one whase red,hand was 
against everyone, and had everyone’s hand against him. 
During this pegiod he committed but few*aggresgions 
don feat of? endangering thes safety of Shéhji, who was 
at last allowed to proceed to his jabir?in the Karnétak, 
ghere great disturbfnces pad arisen. His departure 
left,his son free from anxiety on Ijs account, and he 
recommenced his “itids, and .forays with sil more 
vigoumtham*before, and by the slaughter of, the Hindi 
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7 RGji of gouli and the apie of ‘Rohira, made still 

farther progress towards the attainment of great 

power. .The illness ¢ Shéti Jahan sav2d “him from. 

the wrath of Aurangztb, at that time Governof of the 

‘Dakhan, who patehed up a peace with Bijépér, and 

then proceeded northward, where his energy, courage, 
duplicity, and cruelty soon proved the ruir of his 
brothers. He hésitated not to unseat his agga father 
Shah Jahan, and to usurp the Imperial throne. 

Then began a.game of dissembling between two of ' 
the most thorough experts in that gpecially Eastern 
art in the land of Hind. Sivaji, promised fidelity, and™ 

* vowed that the irferease of his armed followers was due 
sqlely to the intepse desire which filled him of beitg 
of sepvice to the Emperor. . Aufafigzib pardoned him 
and_gave him leave to carfy his arms into the Konkan, 
where his Peshwé, or leader Shémrdj, was kitterly 
mauled by the rough-handed Abyssinian, or Sidi 
Janhar. In spite of its own enfeebled condition, the 
Court of Bijapur at last took heart of grage, to check 
the course of the fitmunted marauder, and despatched 
for hat purpose a well-appointed ig of 12,000 men 
under Afzal Khén., Unable to “ace so «powerful, an* 
antagonist, the -Maréthé fell back om his citadel of 
Pratdbgarh, and affected an “intense desire to obtain 
forgiveness through the" i intercession of ‘Afzal Khén, 
whom be lured into a private i interfiew. The Muham- 
madan came unsuspectingly to the meeting, leaying*his 
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troops i in the re&r, wwhilat the fisarn were secretly 
ambushed in every nook and corner around. Then, 
ogder to fulfilthe divine mSsion Which he asserted he 
held .frofh Bhuwari, the “Goddess of Destruction,” 
“Having performed his ablutions with rauch eagnestness, 
he laid’his head at bis mother’s feet, and begged her, 
to bless him. Seerftly protected. by a, coat of mail, 
which, t@gether with a poniard he wore beneath his 
* clothes, whilst in his 1éft hand he held concealed that 
peculiarly shaped and terrible dagger, | the “ wagnuck, ig 
which this perfidious deed has rendered famous 
flroughout Mahérishtra, and infamous elsewhere, he 
approached the Tightly-elad Muhamnfadan chief, and, 
pretgnding to enfold him in his arms, ripped him up 
with & treacherous® stab; drawing out the wagnuck, 
he then plunged his other dagger into his foe’s body. 
, The Muhammadar’ died game, for, even, when so 
mortally hurt, he made a desperate cut with his sword 
at his sosaniei, which was warded off by the ‘hidden 
coat of mail, ols e 
The head of the murdered Afz%i ‘was in due Asiatic 
course cut off and carried into Pratébgarb, and ~the 
troops of BeAper, sufprised op all sides, and dismayed 
bynthe loss of sheir general, became the easy-prey of 
thg assassin, Sivaji ‘sparéd _ most of his captives, ag, 
‘indeed, he gknerally did, thfoughont his long and 
varied’ career, except Ir cases when rich men pretended 
to be penniless, then no “cruelty was neglected which 
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would draw their wealth from theni. As one of his 
dificers had taken a bribe ¢o aid the escape of theeson 
and family of theflate Sfzal, Sivaji*very Promptdy 
made an example of him by removing his Head from | 
‘his shoujders. - ° F 
~ Wide wag the fame of the founder of the power of 
the Marathas, amongst that recé, and greet was the 
spoil, Panalla’ and Pawan Gurh became hig together 
with other fortalices, and he, levied black-mail down to® 
the ‘banke, of the Kistna. € 

Growing bolder and gnore adventurous, he ravaged 
up to the very gates of Bijépir, and then turnifig 
eright about, and dashing like agtorrent down thé Ghats 
arom the up-lands, he captured Dabul, and bow “the 
pluader of both highlands and ‘“i$wlands té*his moen- 
tain. Bent dn vengeanée for the past, @ second army, 
twice as numerous as the first, ®as sent ag@inst him , 
from Bijapur under Sal4bat Khém, a right good officer, 
who, with the help of the Sfdi chief and the Sawants 
of Wari, blockaded him for four months at Panalla 
until he+was des Brate. Again the Muhammadans 
were @nérapped by his duplicity, for when they had 
abandoned their siege-works onthe faith ‘of @ pramiged 
surrender, Sivaj? roée out with sonte of ahis chésén 
“horsemen, and was hotly pursued and in great jeopagdy, 
from which he was préserved by the brave devgtion ft 
his fgemer foe Baji Parvu, witMstood like a Maréthé 
Leonidas in a Hindi Thsreopy ks to &eepeback the 
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~ 
headlong assault *of the men led by the exasperated 
Fazlp the son of she late Afzal, who burned to avenge 
hig slaughtered *sire. - Unde? cove of this handful of 
heroes, Sivaji rodé onwards, and thrice were the 
“enraged assailants driven back. At Rongth pumbers” 
gained ‘the day, and the valiant friend of, Sivaji and, 
half his mon lay dead in the pass which they had so 
well defe4ded ; but the survivors ade good their 
‘Yetreat, carrying with them the body of their leader, 
| whose last momerts had been consoled by thedischarge | 
of a gun from Panalla, which, announced the safety of 
his master. Mingling blood *aad slaughter with the 
performance of the most superstitions rites, Sivaji- 
foughton until he possessed the entixe Konkan, from. 
Kallian to*Goa, and" "the Ghats from the Bund to-the 
Warna. - With,nearly 60,000 horse and foot, he made 
,dairi hif chief stroryhold, and then began systemati- 
cally to carry on a cevastating warfare through the 
districts of the Mughals... When obliged to abandon 
Chikan to Skaistah Khan, he surprised that general in_ 
Pind, wounded him, and mockingly retired ere the 
astonished Mughajs had discovered the smal dumber 
of their midnight adversaries. - ~- 

The native quérters of Strat he had-sacked during 
sixdays; bret the sturdy “English, under their chief 
actor pir George Oxenden, showed suzh a determined 
front (a.p. 1664), that “they not only saved thes own 
property-but @ portion of that of the citizeng; and as 
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the reward of valour, Aurangzib exefupted the English 
from a portion of the dues exactedefrom otheremer- 
chanjs. Sivaji hefird off the death of his father near 
Badniir, and he now assumed tke style and title, of 
© Raja, and had ‘coins struck in his‘own name. Now 
~ plundering the Mughal ships bound to Mocha, now 
pillaging the suburbs of Ahmadnagar, nowinflicting a 
sanguinary defeat .on the troops of Bijdpar, Sivaji 
seemed to multiply himself, in’ ewery direction. With 
“three large ships and no less than eighty-five smaller | 
vessels, he made a sudden’ desceng upon Barsihir and 
other sea-ports to the south of Goa, and returned 
+gorged with boty. The only, resistance was. from the 
oEnglish in Karwar, who would not disburse more than 
£412 to him, with which bé “was complied te be 
satisfied. < e ‘ : 
But ® serious danger threat&ned* the “Mountaip, 
Rat,” as the Emperor contemgtuously styled Sivaji, 
for although Aurangzib had hitherto dealt leniently 
with the misghievous Maréth4, the fleecigg such pious 
Musulméns as fhe™Mecca pilgrims was an offence not 
{a be owerlooked or condoned by the fanatical Sultén 
of Dehli. On camegtwe of the Best officefs of higawny, 
Raji Jai Singh> and Dili Khén, at the head. oof a 
‘formidable force ; they crossed the Narbaalda, sidygfter 
various adventures, brGught Sivaji to bay, and gompellll 
him ge'surrender all the forte 9nd territeries he had 
taken from the Mughals, ‘and to co-Cperatp with J&i 
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" Singh in'the subjugation of the State eI Bijépir, where 
he did such good service ag to merit the thanks of 
Aurangzib, whq “invited him to a Court. Thig was 
treading en dangergus ground, for the Emperor was 
’ File Sivaji himself, as slippery as an Gl; but relying 
on the assurance of a safeguard from Jé{ Sifgh, the 
Maréthé determined +o visit the capital, Whither he 
proceeded with an escort of some 1,500 vhosen troops, 
in March 4666. Whenthe arrived near Dehli he was 

| received with marked slight, inasmuch ° as ply twe 
officers of inferior bg were sent out o welcome him, 
an@ he was placed ih a compardtively low rank when he 
presented his “ Nazr,” or offering of faulty, at Court, 
‘Thi angered hing and he expressed himself with so 
much "indignation or "the subject that the Empeyor 
forbade him to appear at fourt. This, from an 
Ofiental despot. df Ayyangzib’s calibre, was a sure pre- 
chreor of something’ worse, and so it turned out, for 
shortly after he was honourably confined in his own 
dwelling, from which he was not permitted to issue 
unaccompanied by some of the poliee-ghards. , 

Aurangzib freely granted passports to Sivaji’s people 
who wished to.go sduthwards, because he thought that 
by doing so he would mee the Marsths ghief entirely _ 
in his powe?. | ‘ 
a At last, Sivay shaiiined sick,*‘asd was gloved to have 
medical*attendance. Rretending after sme timeygo be 
- convalescent, hg gave presents to the Brahmans and 
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physicians, and had several large ebaskets made up 
Which he daily ‘caused tq be filled with confectignery 
and gent to his frigpds, ow for distribayjon amongat the 
religious mendicants who hung gbout the mosques. 

¢ After lulling sQspicion’ in this way for some time, hey 

. late on€ evening, put his son Sambéji into one basket 
and deposfted himself in another, and wag then borne 
by his faithfta_servitors past “his unwary guards, who 
little suspected that under the guise of swe€tmeats the 

—“ Pirebyand of the Western Ghats ’2 was slipping away 
from their clptthes.- . 

Mounting a horse Which awaitéd him on the aut- 
skirts of Delfti, and taking? | Sambéji behindghim ex 
, eroupe, he ame, rapidly {Se Methuré, where his . 
faithful adherent © @an4ji Malisband othergrel?- Fishers 
Were anxiously waiting to learn the event. All was 
ready,; the lad Sambaji was cogsignda to sgme trust- 
worthy Brahmans, who, after shielding him successfulf? 
from all the spies of the Emperor during several. 
months, at last, conveyed him in safety to the southern 
country, Ritter en absence of nine ‘nonths, Sivajf 
Himself reached the Dakhan en a circuitous route 
‘and after assuming many disguises? andshisyescape was 
so well kownjnthagcountry, even bgfore he reached it, 
that the English factors*at Jarwar, in, # letter dated 
September 29th, 1666 observe that, “sf it be true that 
Sivgj hath sane Aurangz will quickly* hear of, 
him to his sorrow,” and sd he did; buf he temporized, 
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and affected to geceive the wily Marathé again into 
favour, whilst he retained the fortresses of Singarh arsd 
Pérandhar, whith wtre garrisoned by the valiant 
Rajputs af Jai Singh. 

, © One of the most daring exploits of the great Marth 
adventurer at this period was the escalade, by®night, of 
the stronghold of Siugarh, in which the %ertinacious 
bravery of Sivaji and ‘his M4walfs ovefcame even the 
edeterminéd gallantry ° of the brave ae who 
vastnded it. Nee 

Still unceasing’ in his antipathy. to at Mughals, after 
again seeking Swit, he defected a Mughal army ‘near 
the Ngsak Pass, and for the first sime levied the 
« q@saut ” of the Mardt%is, in the province of Khéndesh 
in, 10%. When Sagiwa had fallen into his hands, he 
took on himself the title and assumed the ensigns of 
royalty, Making pgace with the Imperialists and with 
»**Bijapur, and continuing his own original’ *simplicity 

and sobriety, the remainder of his life was devoted to 
innumerable incursions in every direction; but at last 
the time came for him to die, and }€ “eft tht world; 
after a very short illness, at the age of fifty-three, 

leaving pehjnd Rime to this day, in his native 
M&hfrashtra, the reputation of agleinj-god. 
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LXVIIlI. 
% 
AN EXpLorr or srvagf? 


‘Wurn Shéistak Khan, the nephew of the famocs: 
Nir Mdual (of whom IL Musannif will say kut few 
“words, beca’ise other scribes have already so volumi- 
nously dealt With her, that it would be bringing coals 
to Newcastle to enlarge still farther on her manifold, 

Excellencies, treachcries, and varied adventures), wap 
appointed Vigefoy of the Southern Land, he found 
that that evil disciple of the Marath race, the untam. 
able and predatory Sivaji, hd not only looted, every 
-Mubammadan town and village he-could reach, Dut 
had wasted the very suburbs- 7f Aurangébad, and 
returned safe.and soundto Pind! 

“Burning for revenge, the Mughal troops marched on, 
but Sivaji drew cleverly back, ever harassing them ana~ 
declining a decisive battle. When Chiékar was captured, 
after a desperate siege, Shéistah Khén acted like a 
“gallant” gentlenan- and, far from massacring the 
Henterant of Sivaji, dismissed him with-all the honour 

, due to undaunted courage. 7 * Hee omen 
Then came a Inll i= the storm, forthe Mughals pad 
begun to dislike these sieges of stubborn hil? forts ; and 
when Shdistah Khan ofce more put ks sword for 
time ipto the scabbard, the Marithis were again abroad, 
like a flock of destructive Iscusts, 
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There was 2 great House in the city of Pipa, 
which had been, built by « Maréthé chief, and in this 
; Wansion Shiistah Khén to8k up his abode, with every 
precantibn to safe-euard himself against an attack of his 
’ feline enemies, » All without avail, fdr, as Pg had no 
walls, Sivaji, under cover of a sham maiyiage-proces. 
sion, and ¢he ear-bréaking music withoyt which a mild 
Hindd ould not be happily wedded, found his way 
» into the very interiar of the dwelling of Shdistah Khén., 
“Wild uproar, shrieks of terrified women! .” Shdistah 
Khan tries to. egcape by lowering hirtself from the 
Window, but loses one of his fingers from a sword-cut ; 
his sm, Abu-l-Fath Khin, and most‘of his guardians 
ar® sent into the’next world. ° ° 
Aller this foray “away goes Sivaji, and from® the 
summit of an adjoining forf® surroundéd by flaming 
torches,dooks down®scorrifully on the baffled and dis. 
**comfited Mughals,* c res 





LXIX, 
THE END ©¥, SAMBAJ{ THE MARATHA, 
° ; ° @. 


Nog “Aurangatb evas the wiliest Sf theedescendants of 
Shéh Babar, whose bester” qualities, however, he did. 
sot possess ; #om him an ,oppSnent, aven of his own 
family; met no mercf&* Bigoted and fanatical™o an 
exter almoste unsurpassed even in the annals of 
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, his own bigoted co-religionists, whilstghe was a whole- 
“sale murderer of the Hindig, he crushed those Muham- 
madan,southern moparchies whith had ebitherto stbod 
as a bulwark of Islam during centygies. Than uproge 
Sivaji, and hiswild and rapid hordes of Marathé. 
horsemen, who were destined to plague him until 
Sivaji expiréd much in the plighé in which | Catherine 
the Great of Hitssia i is reported to have died’ 

When Sivaji was no more, his licentious bat gallant 
Oh Sambéiji bffied the Mughal Empgror and was long 
a thorn in hig *side, - -until Aurangzib entrapped him 
into a snare which had®been baitef with one of that 
sex which furni$hed a Delilah *to the Sampson gf the 
gons of Israel. , o e 

Taken unawares¢the brave soa of Sivajj apftared 
before Aurangzib, who @roffered to him not only his 
life, byt gank, if he would becojpe a®Muhagnmadan. 
“May your Prophet be aceursed |” replied the bold 
Hindi. 

So then Sambaji was costumed with cap and bells, 
“after the fashtol ofa “clown-like darwésh,” and tied 

on, the,back of a camel, with his face to the 
animal’ 's tail. Led through the ca®p inghig disgracé. . 
ful gyise, he gabled’ én'vain to the Rajput soldier? of 

*Aurangzib to preserve himefrop# further misery, Even 
when his tongue had fen hacked offefor blaspitmy 
agaipst the Prophet Mubammg® and when theMughal 
monarch offered to spareehim if he ould becgme a 
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Musulmén, hegwrote Pyot if you would give me youg 
daughter in marriage |” . ° * 
This so exdperafed Ayangzpp, that he caused: the 
heart gf Samb4ji to be torn from his breast, his limbs 
rto Be cut and, carved into pieces, Qnd then throwmto 
those hungry pariah dogs who invariab# follow an 
Indian camp. Bat this savagery, fa® from serving 
his pumpose, only n€rved the Maratha race to more 
Sl and suceessful efforts against him, as the 
subsequent history of his descendant# only too cay 
shows, i 





LXX. 
eQURU WANAK, TRE Gentie chev or run SdKHS. 


Now when Bénak was bose in M4ri, of Kot Kathwi 
(or the Castle of the Tortoise) in the land® of’ the Five 
Rivers, most marvelously, and because his mother, 
who. had hitherto been afflicted with barrenness, had 
eaten the “scraps which remaingd dn the ‘repast ‘of 
one of those unsainted and vagabond mendicants who 
still abound in Ming, from his earliest years he “dis. 
Plafed inusital precocity. Mipfh* attached to the race 
of fakiws,”’ to whom, he superstitiously attributed his 
ming intg the world, he guee gave all the money 
whioh his father ha confided to him for anggher pur- 
poge to someof these shaw-religionists ; and his father, 
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qhose views were less inclined heaveygwards, and to 
“abstract ideas concerning religion, chastised him 
; severely. To wean hi from his theditMiors on other 
matters, his progenitor built a shop, and started, him i in 
business in Bist Jélandhar ; but the mania of Nénak 
remained uw changed, and all his belongings soonewent 
tothe grasping fakirs. When thjs contrivance had 
failed, marriage wes had recourse t8; but that, fo, failed 
“to produce the desired "effect, ands again he huited the 
“jangi? in company with his Belove fakirs, whose set. ‘ 
he soon publicly | fRined, At the age of only eleven hes 
becamé one of their chief “tutors ind had many, 
“acolytes. - . 

Pure Deism, and the réconcilfition wf the Mosul 
méns with the Hindds, by prohibiténg to the pttor@he 
worship of grayen imageg, and to the former their 
rabid intolerance of other creeds, jogetRer with the 
slaughter’ of’ that sanctified and horned animal the cow, 
were amongst his chief tenets; but® peace and good-will 
amongst men, an abhorrence of war amongst those who 
adored tht one g&é&t Gpd as he did, and the Sitter abne- 
gation of self, were also doctrines which had a very 
Christian ring. He traversed Indig, and sgme affirm 
that he visited Medoig But that sotnds* like’a. Fert 
Oxiental ‘and untrastworthy legend. 

“ How darest thou, vileirfidel, turn thy Get towards 
the HolyKa’bah?2” “Tarn them if you tan,” replied’ 

‘ misused Guru, “to where the house of Ggd is not!2?: 
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‘Whilst he admitted the divine qnission of Muhgm" 

umd, which was pretty well for one who had. been born 
oe mild Hint,” he attriButed dis death to bts having 
, beer a ‘teef-eater? With all due respect to the memgry 
"of Nénak the fentle, I] Musannif f&ncies ye.recollecta 
that ‘the “ impostor of Mecca” was pgisoned by the 
agency a leg of metton! - - 

To this day beef js generally almost impossible, to 
procure throughout the. glorious Hast, although «heep 
and fowls abouftd ; and Il Musannif grems £0 remember 
that he once,mat an olf Hyench Confular friewt, and 
2 very dsbicate gourmand, in the strgets of Damascus, » 
whoin recounting the sad lardships of his exiled ech- 

“dating in the fa of Syria, moan@d out almost with 
_ fears in fis eyes, “ Mais, congevez-vous, mon cher#il wy 
a pas de beeug! il n’y a pas oe dani ce fichd pays,” 
for so ‘he profanel# styled the country sarsiecbid Aba. 
non &nd Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, “ where every 
prospect pleases aud only man is vile,” to quote the 
late Bishop Heber anent the island gp @eylon, . 

Nénak was convinced that ‘Muhammad had only 

« been his own r (Ngnak’ 8) sucgessor, and that® it wit? his. 
snesial Mnission to “restore all geankind to the worship 
of God alpne. “Faith, and good worR® alone faved the 
way fo salfation, and “caste weighed as nothing in the 
* acaleg of the new reformer, He inclfided the transmi- 
gration of souls in H¥s™ revelations, and he departed this - 
life’ peaeefullf, in the first” year of the reigmwof Sultén 
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“Akbar, and in the year of our Lord 1539, at the age 
of 71. His tomb and shring at Kirtipér, near K4lf- 
nvr, on fhe banks of tif: Ravi, i isa Holy «Dharme'Alé, is) 
ang place of pilgramage for his more ‘warlike desctnd- 
ants of theapresent day, who, although ‘they have, long 
eschewed his goctrines of peace ang amity, still Vvene- 
rate the memory, of the man who was in r@ity the 
founder of their creed 


LXXI.« 


‘ « 
THE “STHElg AND BLUE”? GURU*GOVIND. 
ry Oe 
Now “when the Guru Arjgn, in the time of Sultaf 


Shéh Jahan, had drowned himself in the R4vi i in order 
to escapé tlfe oppressions of his enethies, i in the year of 
the Christian cra 1607, his son flar Govind: became 
Chief Guru in his stead, and warred with the governors 
of the Emperor.® Gorely did he defeat Mukfilis Khan, 
who, with a strong force of horse, had een sent to 
seize” him, and this was abaut the g, firs, development of 
that stern military spityt ‘which has smce charsbterteed 
the Siklfs in after days. But. eprudént ase well as 
brave, Govind, knowing that the weight ofthe entine 
Mugh4l empire Would be brought forward to ¢rush 
him, sdtght shelter in the forests of Barodah, ~n 
Hissir, where the soil was parched, and'where there 
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wag scant of water. Whilst lurking in this wild jungles. 
many became pis proselytes, and with them came the 
goted brigand Buddha, whe had glaringly pillaged even 
the yoy%l stables at Lahore. 

Vainly was ~strong gathering of Sroops sent agaiinnt 
the Gurusin his desert-retreat, and the Imptrial troops 
were shamefully drtvgn back. at 
« Nervéd by success, Govind once fore crossed the 
Satlaj, and rallied an ‘army round his standards at Kar- 
' t4rpur, betweem the town of Jalandhfr and the Biyés 
river. Utter defeat wasagain ‘the tlopm ‘of the royal 
*roops, and HarsGovind wa$ foremost in the fray. Still, 
mistrusting his own sourges as in&dequate to oppgse* 
Ray of the “King of the Earth,’, he settled in the 
"mountaim-fastness 9? Hiratptir othe right bank of the 
Satlaj, and died and was interred there in the year of 
our Lerd 1689. a 

When Tegh Bahgdur had been murdered i in Dehli, 
his son, the grandson of Har Govind, called Govind 
Ré&o, deteymined to avenge his murder on the authors 
of his death, and by a stratagem offtained the head “of 
the slaughtered man from where it had bgea exposed 
to _theacontumélys ad filthy in insults of the Muham- 
‘madans of thegcapital. v ~ . 

Then "ihe fieyce Boddtss Devi appeared in all ker 
ferrors to fhe Gura and touched pis sword with her 
hand, so that in fulgne all his desce8dants wegg_ destined 
torconguer with the sword? In deference to the amicable 
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Aivinity, Govind initiated his career hy the sacrifice 
‘Of ene of his follewers, and gathered his Sikhs (or 
% Disciples ?*) round him. ;On them “he inculeated 
equality the cessation of caste-distinctjons, and en utter” 
digregard of the ereligions, books, and pilgrimages * 
of the Hinris. Respect was due to Gurn Nanak 
alone. °¢ . 

Having thus politely put the ISw-caste Hindi on a 
Jevel with the Brahman and Kshatirya, who had férmerly 
been his superiors, he gained tht majority of the people « 
to his side, and wien men of the higher castes showed 
their répugnance at this tmnovation, fie“quailed note 
but assembling his, 20,000 Stidras together, and, after 
dictating many rules, gave to thei the proud name of 
“Khalsé,” or “the Chosen Ones#’ Then he,tie® fig. 
uncut ‘hair in a knot, and gdded “ Singh,” or “ Lion, os 
to his original appellation, together Pith the “ pabul ” 
of the two-edged dagger. ‘lue was to be the raiment 
of the new religionists, and ablutions were strictly 
enjoined, -as they had been since the days of Guru 
Nénak.  « ce i 

Unabashed by many vicatades or by the murder of 
his children, the death of hés wife,ar the deserjion « of 
his followers, he escafed;from the fort i in, which he had® 
been beleaguered, “and reached Chamkawah wh h only 
forty unswerving adherents ‘in his train ; ait but five 
of these were slain3n a despefate e sally aftr imbruing 
their swotds deeply in the blood of theig besiegerr; 
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but the gallantrand ‘eartiog Guru, and the few who- 
remained to him, escaped amidst inttumerable perils’to 
Machhiwiré. a ‘a 
There; to preserve his life, he was compelled by a 
Muhammadan Saiyyid to eat beef, an esc¢ping thené& 
to Rafxot,.many Sikhs came to join him th&e. With 
increased numbers, she did desperate ‘battle with the 
Sudér of Sarhind, and gained a decisive victory over 
his advefsary. a 
* Then, sheltering himself after the * fashion of his 
ancestor and namesake, Har Govind, ‘in, an arid jungle, 
thirst and hunger discomfited the Musulméns who 
thirsted for his blood. When Aurangzid, who was at that * 
time in Southern India, heard of these doings of the 
Gyrks heaordered Kita to come to the Dakhan, and 
give an account of himself; snd on his yoad thither he 
was stakbed té death by a young Pathén, whose father 
“he had slain ands whom he had exasperated by his 
taunts. Still the dying man would not allow his 
murderer to be slain, saying that the lad had only done 
his duty by avenging his slaughtered father j and, being 
determined tordie before he should be expased to, the 
‘hot at all tender ”meries of” Aurangzib, he purposely 
buyst the stitchgs of his wound*in the belly and died 
* almost immediately. "| * : ° 
~ So ended ‘“#he Steel and Blue” Guru in a.p. 1708, in 
the city of Nédshar, yhgn Bah4dur Shih ruled the land. 


é ~ 
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LXRXII. 
- ° 
THE ANCIENT RACE OF THE THAGS (OR THUGS). 


Henovorug speaks, in the seventh book of his history, 
of a race called the Sagartii, who were of Persian 
descent, and who “ynoosed ” their enemiesein battle 
with cords made of ¢wisted leather, with wifich they 
entangled horse, and man. This @ntrivance ‘seems to 
Tl Musannff to ” Aifer i in no respect from the “ lasso”? 2° 
of the Spanisht Americang. With thg Muhammadans 
, they came to Dehli, and planted murderous coloni&s 
throughout the length and breadgh of the land of Lind. 
‘he seven divisions wt which this- fearsome race @ gf 
siste#, spoke a diafect peculiar” "to all Tings, and, 
although at first Musulméfs, soon initiated folk of Hindi 
origin intos their awful practices, a#d imbibed fany of | 
. their heathen and idolatrous swpefstitions. Whilst 
adhering to the Kurdn, they owned to a belief in the 
“Goddess of Rlgod,” Bhuwini, because ghey looked 
on hér nafne as anotficr for Fatimah, the daughter of 
their Brophet. They thought that, thdugh the evil, 
deity of the necklage ef human sheus had fo én‘iyenge 
over a future sttve, she yet, ruled theedestinies of #he 
Thags in this life, and that “the ‘Almighty vould’ neyer 
punish anyone for, obedi€nce,to her comands. - 
Caletitta, alias Kali-Kata, #er Kali’s acre, had, it 
appears, the honour of having given Wirth, to “this - 
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amifble divinity? who was the wife of Shiva or Mahadgo, ; 
anG there and elsewhere the great Saturnalian festival 
ef the “Durgi Pujé » is still celebrated in her Sonour. 
~ The Man- eatér,” as her worshippers love to style 
her in ordinary” times, is black and hideous of aspect ; 
but inf the” society of her husband she no.onger quaffs 
draughts vf human hood, but becomes “ Gauri,” or 
“the Fajr one.” In olden time a horrid “demon, 
Rakat Bij-déné by* name, devoured the human race 
as soon as they were born ; such a giant Was he that 
when he stood,inemid-ocefin the waves 6nly washed his” 
Waist, Cut in two bye the sharp “ talwdr”? of K&l, 
from ‘very drop of hiegore sprang another fiend, until, 
weagigd and perspirtyg from her_frifitless efforts, tle 
gSddess cfeated two beings from “the sweat whicl¥ fell 
from her, toeeach of whom she gave the “ Rimél,” 
or “ hahdkerchief,* with whsch, at her command, they 
at length sneceeded tn exterminating the demons by 
strangulattn. Then she told them to"transmit it to 
their postesity, and therewith to chalse all who ‘ere 
not of their own kith and kin ; women, however, were 
ato be lett intact 5 it was forbidden to slay a" Brahitin, 
as Kayath’ ie * (on Writer”) # religious mendicant, 
atid people of nfany dther y yocations ; ut in later times 
these Testriftious “chased to he observed. 
To, this disregard of their” ancien? institutions, the 
Thags of the spiesenttsy mainly attribute theif decline 
and misfaxturies, 
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¢: The watchfal Devi ever Sook an “interest inethe 
welfare of her congenial acolytes, whom she aided in their 
deeds of blood, by seyding {mens whichg if propitious, 
nerved them to their murderous task*from dre&d ef the, 
Wrath of thé destfoying “ She-devil.” No touch of pity” 
eyer made them swerve; old men and youny clvildren 
were both ruthlessly sacrificed, dgring their egpeditions, 
as blood-offerings to Devi (or “ Bhowént” nN “When at 
home their villages were modelS of order, their lands 
well-tilled,«and “gmily affection ruled esupreme ; often. 
their gery wivee Were aguonet of the real nature of 
__ their occupation, and their sons* were fever initiated ih 
* Thagi until they had attained, their fourteenth or 
fifteenth year, and then they were so gradually fa 
skilfglly decoyed int§ Thagy, that €fen the mifid of tle 
gentlest amongst them evditually became capable of the 
most terrible atrocities. JFaringiy@, one of tle most: 
noted amongst them, and whose anfe will be found in 
the works of the late Eugene Sue, was one ef the most 
celebrated of hese professional assassing and very 
calml5 5 and deliberatefy did he recount his adventures 
to that Sreat orignator of the Anglo- Thagi system, the, 
late General Sleemap.,He was a fhe-lbokin& Bechpay, 
and had,receiveéshis fame, beczuse when a party of 
General Perron’s Frenchmen" (ore seenee o stormed 
and sacked his netive village, his mother,™ ‘whilst flying 
from the scene of brutality wee eeized with the’ pains 
of labour, brought him into*the world, arti n nayned fim 
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after their French assailants. “Once the beauty of a 
handmaid of Peshw4 Baji Rao so touched the gallént 
“ Strangler” fhat hé allowed her to proceed sgot-free 
* "to K4nbodr ; but he was not“Always of such a gentle 
* mood, for when,a beautiful young Mughals girl whom 
he eronntered on the road became so GeSperately 
enamoured of him’ +hat he could not shake her off, his 
Brahmar conscience was 80 stricken b> the defilement 
~ which would ensue from the contact of a Musulmén 
“woman, that he caused hér and all her “ttendants to be 
* thageed” on the spot. | nee 
« Faringiyé hadat one time“been in the service of the 
celebgated Sir David Othterlony, witt whom he was.a 
gat favourite, cand iis own wife was unaware of her 
lore nefarious prafession, Mawsy Thags have done 
good service as soldiers of ghe East India Company, 
but sug) was“the devilish fascination.of the system in 
* which they had geen trained, that they would get a 
couple of days’ leave, join some of their old associates, 
commit as many murders as possible, and then 
return with” feelings of satisfacsion 4 ae 2 capers 
duties, ° 
°* To gather a a batd,o£ Thag®, and to become ¢ a nae 
’ of lieutenant, or badér, or Captain, required much 
generplshtp. and liberSjity; above all, the aspirant w 
atKese high titles must be a master of diplomacy, and of 
handsome and commandihg exterior, and a onsum- 
mate actor, who could trage his lineage through many 
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generations, whose blood had, flowed thropgh scoundrels. 
siace the invention of Thagi in the land of Hind! 
When these gentlemen mgt, after héving perforined 
puja atfd eaten the cfitzcrated coarse Sugar gnown && 
gir, a female qrrying’ a pitcher of water bafanced 
graceful yon her head, their safe return home wag a cer- 
tainty. If jackass hee-hawed oy their left hand, and 
then on the right, they were sfire that Blfigvéni was 
with thém. ‘“ What ‘a pity,” seys Tl Musannif, “ that. 
they were nog always in the néighbourhood of the 
Asineum ?  Tyjverse other auguries” ‘did they deduce 
“from*the beasis of the widds ang the fowls of the air., 
On the otherghand, the falding off of one of, their 
turbans or pagris (in thefr own @lang ¢ Agh4si,” whjch 
Tfas a Turkish Sougd) either sipped or delayeat an 
expd¥ition, Rain out of season was an especial if. 
petliment ; a kite just before dae a ligard, a a cripple, 
an oil-sellér, a woman with an empty, water-jary a leper, 
or an unhealthy man, were suffiffeutly bad omens, but 
to meet a donkey face to face was an Unmitigated 
evusher 4 To fraite, however, the whole oftheir super- 
stitiong, ot which the name is legion, wquld far exceed 
th€*compass of this book« e. i . 
Sometimes the Mépainmadan | ne Hindi Ueceivers 
uarrelfed amongst themsglvess. and” whes detected 
and pursued by exasperated zamindins, as is not vue, 
-usual to see the®yillagers come to thei rescue, inas- 
much 2& they are generally looket on as members, of a 
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fraternity highly’ esteemed by Bhuwani. As has long . 
been the custom in Greece, Ttaly, and Sicily, with 
the brigands « ot southern Europe, these criminals were 
shielded and Sympathised witht only by the villagers, 
but by the police officers, who sharedain their ill-gotten 
gainsafter the fashion of Hind. hese things, how- 
ever, “only were possible in India under “ie eens 
of its native governdrs, and during that “golden age” 
so vaunted by the idiots or knaves of the Manchester 
- school. I] Musannif has done his brst in the limited 
“space of this brief work to show Xow Indian glare 
behaved systemutically i in those * good old times.” 
The “ré-mal,” or foee-wiper, was gp unfolded tur bane 
er the waist-cloth. “it was"doubled to the length “of 
rabert thirty inche§awith a knogfofmed atthe doudle 
extremity, and about eightgen inches from That” was a 
slip-knot. Phe ciateace between these two Knots was 
“regulated by pigBaring the fatal instrarfent on the 
knee, which repreStnted a human neck. The knots 
gave a firm hold, and when the victifa was down, the. 
Thag loosed the slip-knot and o82ve “nother twist sof 
“the ri-mél round his neck; the 1 next proceéding” was to 
put his fogt onthe, patiens’s neck, and to *tightén the 
paid « Phank,” Tm the ling’ gf the Stranglers meant a 
travellemw vithout pe ‘perty, a varus Viator, * Pangyi” 
“yas a river, Tha, who plied, his murderous trade in » 
boa* on the Ganges ; “ Tapal, % a wayéide path into which 
unsuspecting way farers were craftily inveigled. A 
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-wéealthy traveller was “a dcelieacy,” ané poor mana 
stitk.” a a 7 a 
When. danger was not saspected the. palm of the 
hand was drawn over the mouth downwards, bat when" 
tke back of “the “ignd was drawn along the chin from™ 
the throar cutwards, it implied approaching perd:“Every 
murderer ha@his allotted place. ~* Sweep the place,” 
was “ ready”; ”; “Sring fire-wood, We ‘take your prices pre- 
paratory to the murderous game ; “ take out thé hand- 
kerchief with th\ betel,” and * hand the betel round,” ' 
-were the déath _siguals ; and ,when the corpse, which 
they likened fo “a buridle of straw?” was to be 
“looked after,” it-was to be buried on the spot. « 
Anfinite were their stratagems to avoid suspicion, 
and both. the ré-mé“and the kas or pick-axe,\ were 
sanctified instruments. -Full belief, too, had these 
scoundrels in their divine mission, and if any-one of, 
their number took a false oath on the holy kasi, the. 
care of which was always entrusted to one of, the most 
respected of the > Thags, he was sure to df a terrible 
déath,for his head geadually turped round until his, 
eyes lobked at his heels! The kas? was in fact, the 
standard of Thagi, just as“in other, Kimes sthehlack- 
smith’s apron had_ been the standard or [rén, | and was 
warshipped every sevénth day. - After every y murder, 
a sacrifice was offered to-tge blood- drinkes, Bhuwént, 
and great were their preparations and “superstitious 
observances’ ere they set fo~th from their villages «on 
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their camp.:ign of colé-ttdoded murder. Their chiss,~ 
nnder various well-carried-out dtsguises, acquired the 
confidence ofthe unwary asethey trudgedmalong the 
hot afd dusty woads to Banéras, or elsewhere, and few 
of them bore,arms. Once they scfated heir prey they 
followed their victims like plood-hounds/%s they yere, 
and hardly ever vajjed in their object. Bhuwénf, the 
amiak.e, was kixg@_ enough to succoar her xotaries by 
causing the corpses of the strangled to disappear ; and 
even one ferthing, or two pice, war a svfficient temp- 
tation to break down the temple “of, life. Still thas 
was “honesty amorg-thieves,” and Thags frequently 
rendered back spoiis to which cher comrades were 
-entitled by the ryleg of the Stranglers. 2 
=) Musannif ht@no space 10% to deal aNength with 
their feasts in honour of Devi, whilst engagedin an expe- 
dition, and’ must pow say something the Water Thags, 
who generally prqyled up agd down the Ganges as far 
as Kénbpir, and affected to be peaceable boat-owners, 
ormerchgnts. Their sothds, or decoxs, inveigled. travei- 
lers on board tpsir boats, andethe ‘Bangi erew-and pre- 
tended boca yah themselves in a rowon the deck, 
fags theireirPasded viettas.. Then the signal of execu- 
tion was giver by the helmsmén ; andavhen straigulation 
had tafgn plage, assurahce was made doubly surc by 
the frattuwe of the spine.«Out then went the defurcet 
into the rapid epreent of the Wroad river; property 
~zhich might have been alentified was destroyed, and no, 
18 
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“bed was shed. The wind corpses “vere indistip- 
guishable from the myriads of half-roasted Hindi bodiea 
rwhich infe-t the majority of Andian yivers, and soon 
kites, crows, vultures, crocediles, and jackals weze fur- 
nisked with fresh pavender. Yet the raacally Hindd- 
stan{ police, whose eyes were blinded the braxs of 
the Bangis, persistently kept factg,~which had long 
been known to thers, until the year of geace 18307 when 
effective measures began to be takpn to cheéx’ this 
system of Thasi, wl ‘ch was the most difficult af detection 
“~€all the schemes ot the ancient race of the “deceivers. 

To prove what wholesalé mutder wat habitually « 
perpetrated, Il Misannif may miption that, on ene 
occasion, twenty Thags who had been* admitted ase 
Guyindghs, ir informes?, acknowled?¢d_ that thes were » 
respectivelx present-at 5089931, 350, 377, 604, 119, 
42 (a very.small nim of busmess!), 103, 264, 202195 
294, 117, 322 340, 28 (a stall more despi-able murderer) 
65, 81, 153 and 24 other murders. The averagg of this 
butcher's bill amoynted to 256 murders to eth of the 
score of Thags. W hen iis 1830 Faran-yé was brought 
beforg- Captain Sleeman, on ponutnoe: ‘har he should 
give such information as would lead ~ta_the capture of 
others of" his brethren ofthe cord. ,-he, eu the second 
stag2 out of Sagar, whence he ‘accoupanied the British 
oicer on his official_tour of~>spection, pom*ed out, in 
the very mango-grové in which Sleeman’s “tents wire 

pitched, the graves of three btches of poox wretches 
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in whose ‘algighter hg tad” ably assisted. Say~the~ 
inglish oflicer? “A pandit and his six attendants, 
murdered inf Jere (twelwe years before), lay,among the 
ropesof my sleeping-tent jo ™avijdar and four sipthis, 
sfain in 1824, lay under the hoof of gy horses pand 
foux,Brahmarcarriers of Ganges water,aed a woman, 
lay beneath my sleeping tent; the s¢ard had gfown 
over “He whole! “All night long-Mrs. Sleeman had 
tosse@about in yosleep, tormented by horrible dreams, 
probably engendered By the foul gir produced by so 
many graves.” iF . 
The prudeiize ang.tact af tits abonfinable brood were 
worthy of a Tallayrind. Eur¢peans were strictty 
.avoided by #hem,“ not only on account ofthe peril 
_ Meelyto result foam ‘armed rfistance, byt for fear of 
the searching inquisition yrhich would asgurediy follow 
the, disappearance of a axbite pen. All téli-tale 
property was gpeedily destroyed, and ‘murders were 
never perpetrated in the vicinity of their own part of 
the courtry. The vast population of Hindtstén was 
always on the vaqve. Parties of fravellerse or, sotttary 
foot or horsenen streamed along the roads and bye 
pat g, reposir, s during fe heat of the day, or during 
fhe dark *hoirs of the night, Gengath the sumps or 
topes f trees wh sh akound~svery where if’ Hind, and 
rarely -tajle® to becompthe victims of those we 
ayparent good-fellowskip stifled su&picion. ,Only eighty 
years havg elapsed singe the Phingigo of the south 
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. berZne known to the Engiish, but at tha’. time their 
profession was not-suspected of Veitig an heredit 
one, and_it was only in 1829-CS™uat_ thorough 
measures for the pitcr—ation of these infamous. 
aspassins were ta).en “by Lord William Bentinck, 
then Govezrsr-General ; and now it has*almost, entirely 
disappeared. “> a 

In conclusion, I] Musannif beg> to_quote “words. 
of an able modern writer dn the tage — me 
“ Let British sepremacy in Tndia ‘teasg when it will, 
the suppression or Thagi will ever remaim a glorious. 
monument to the zeal; energy, and jidgment of the 
Divil and military sccvants of +1e-Bast India Compapy, 
and the impartial student of Indias histery can readily: 
adauce many such e~amples as “he preceding~“fore 
instance, the suppression of. Sati, Human sacrifices, and 
infanticide, the-~cnressian. of torture, gang-robheries, 
and voluntary mutilation—in order to vrove that these : 
meivhants were truly prinecs and amongst the honour- 
able of .the earth.” 


ss 
*LXXIII. 
Jace tte NY 
THE DAKA{tTs OF_ HINDUS™44N, 


~ —s 
Wren that land cf,Hind wh'zh is now governeda by 
the Franks oxRaringis was in the unclean hands of ifs. 
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Sant g 
nformer mas! \exs, murderomd “robbery were professes 
which were handed’ down ffom father to son throughout 
~ seores of ggi-Titions, afid when the Thggsahad been 
~ suppresed, the, hereditary -vuoerg or Dakdits proved 
“7, more difficult, of “extinction. “© (oq “ Awadl-’), 
andp.in, fact, ony over ie th flag of the 
Honrable Co y did not fly, were” the resorts of 
" brigar, ‘Ss who,,living as they, did#an the gepths of 
tang. and almgstainaccessible jungles, swooped un- 
. expectedly,.as ddes the hawk fir his eyrie, on 
the prey, ¢nd d then disappeared Wth equal promptin 
4ude before many purpuit cbukt be organised. “As did 
the-Thags, so did i ee WTlose disguises wer 
"nfinite and sitited tg sae phrough which ey 
“\pro%led, taking adtantage of fe Superstittgus 9) 
ances of Ingja; they weregas thei» purpose demanded, 
_ Shamaamourners +, we Pile sucir daying and - 
insolent attack uyfon Guveranient treasure-parties 
were only too often attended with, success. ong 
impunity, snd ghat sordid venality of the Indo-Britisk 
_ police, which hay long beema blémish on the-rulé of 
those Europeans (who, though true and earnest them- 
\selygs.in the» / appression “of, r.crime, can scarcely ever 
~Tely on then iavigh subordifiates), allowed the Dakéits, 
—who > re joaely Well-arthed men and generally 
“aumerozt\—to continug®=sheir ravages; but whe 
Slecman, * the Foe of “Thagi,’ ‘mtoo Gis 
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Ppper Provinces of Bengal _Prelidency weet 
rayidly freed from their former pests. In the Lower 
Provincg\—in the delta of the Gang, Dakéiti cany 
scarcely be said » Ae exu. sguished yet. but its Za “Bye_are 
némbered, ard it“1inthishes year by year. 


~ 


LXXIV. 


A NEST OF Phar ESSIONAL THIBVES* SND THEIR 
= WorTHY RAJA. oe, 


“Wen Major F. Darris, Sup/ringendent of Chandairf, . 
wrote to the Raja of Binewig_toncerning the pr&™ 
fessignal Sanoreali tlY2ves, who weve not only taleate”” 
but protgeted by him, and who made incursions into 

the’ “Company ainenian, to the great. uetrinfignt of 
industrious and law- -abiding people. Phis extract from” 

“th? reply of the Ifindd chief,—which thoroughly ex- 

xemplifies morality and good a from a native 

(he present ralers 

of Wind can rely on the faith or Roneetysot the upper 
classes of India. 7 ae ~./ 
i Fave to state that Pom former tiap-"these peopig 
following | their profisettng, have re “tded in my*terzjitory 

‘ad in the states of otherandtjve prinees, an» that they 

Gre aly ways followed this callitig. bat no former kirtys or 
prinéés have~eyer forbidden this, practiz2; thefefare, 


pomt wt jew, —will shew how litt! 
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bese people 1pR ‘generations Save resided in my toa. 
tory and in t states of, other princes, proceeding. 
-to distant distrs to follow their_occupatign/robbing 
“by day Sr a livelihood for thCeive> and fumilies, both 
“eash and any other property they Feud lay their hait4s 
on, “hr consequence of these people stea sry by day 
only, “~rd, that thég lo not take life, % distress any 
arent personel ilusage, and,thal they do not break 
\ into “owses, but sioaply by their smartness matage to 
~ abstract property, [looked on such petfy thefts as trifles, 

and have no. interfered with them, 3: 7 ao 

> This fine cld-Hinet gettleman, moreover, calmly 

~ admts that he share* i.’ the ‘llegStten spoils of the’ 
iz ~“nnoreahs, and in, inj was ape by a certg= 
aya yet very lors ago ;—if 1) “MusanniA, mistakes, 


nt, it was pe, father of Pat Raa who me the 
_confr® of these“ere, : "spent § some “of 


his plunder in a's safaitry. 
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